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CONTAINING 


1. Rules and DireQions for reads. 


ing and writing Engliſh. 
II. A — 2 Treatiſe of Rhe- 
— ſuited, to che loweſt Capa- 


il. InfruQions in the Art of 
Penmanſhip. 

IV, Of the Care of forming the 
Manners, 

v. Directions for writing Let- 
ters, Forms of Addreſs, &c, - 

VI, Practical Arithmetic, Prac- 
tical Geometry. 

VII. Of the Creation of, the 
World, Of the Bobks of the 
Old and New Teſtament. 

VIII. Of the Circles of the 


Globe, fixed Stars, Planets, and 


Comets. 

IX. Geography; 
the Diviſions of the Earth. Of 
Climates; Explanation of the 
Terms; general Diviſion of Earth 
and Sea; different Religions, 
Languages, and Colours of the 
Inhabitants, Account of Europe, 
 Great.B:itzing and Ireland, &c, 

X. Births and Characters of the 
Monarchs of England, from Wil- 


liam the Conqueror to his Plant 


Majeſty. 


XI. Hiſtory of the World, From 


the Creation to the Aſſyrian Em- 
pire, 


containing : 


XII. Hiſtory of the four Great 
Mcnarchies. 


ſophy. 

XIV. Plain Trigonometry. 5 
ſtronomical Queſtions, 

XV. Dialling, Meaſuring, Sur- 
veying, and Gauging. - 


XVI, Uſeful Receipts ot ven- | 


ous Kinds. 
XVII. Of artificial Fire. Wor ks3 
how to prepare various Kinds. 
XVIII. Of painting Mezzotin- 
to Prints, Window Blinds, co- 
louring Prints and Maps, colour- 


ing in Oil and painting Timber 


Work. 


XIX. Forms 6 Bufineſs in | 


Mercantile Way, and Forms in 


Law of general Uſe. © 


XX, Conciſe and eaſy Method 
of writing Short-Hand. 


XXI. Myſtery of Free Maſonty 2 


explained, 
XXII. The common Netion ef 


Spirits, Apparitions, and Witc bis] 35 


their Power and Feats ex pc ſed. 


XXIII. General and particular 5 NF : 
Directions for drawing with the 
Pencil, and ſhadowing, h In- 


dian Ink. 


XXIV. Liſt of e ne- , 23 
ad to be Rowe, Ec. hs : 


TOGETHER IT 


A great Variety of CUTS and TABLE: 5. 
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Teacher of the MATHEMATICES. 


With large 


The Fe. URTH EDITION, corrected. 
5 ms, and great Improvements... 


Printed for ]. Ric . 
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A good eye water, 
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© Formation of Things. nologiel l Tables of the Kn 
5 . of hiſtorical Events, from the Saxon Heptarchy, 
A. D. 455; to the preſent Time . —.— 2. — 
naa Manner 2 new: — of che 
[| . FN Anſwer) 1. | the — be TAL 
bpb the World, 2. The 2 r and chie ro 
oc of the ſeveral Kirigdoms and Countries of each ( 
B The Nature and Deſcription of the Globes, an 
1 Nen of the Terms uſed in Geography. 4. Tables of t 
> © Latitude and Longitude of ſeveral principal Places, 
= . many uſeful and neceſſary Problems on the Terreſtrial 
Celeſtial Globes. . Fart 4. Geometry, and — 
Navigation, and plain Sailing; with many uſeful, eaſy, 
inſtructive Problems for the Voung Practitioner, in the 
ther Knowledge of thoſe Sciences. Part 5. Nat 
Philoſophy in general. Part 6. Theology; contai 
an Account of the Religion and Laws of Nature. Sup 
natural Theology, Obſervation on the Holy Scriptu | 
which teach. us the Knowledge of God and our Duty. 
count of Judaiſm, Paganifine” Chriſtianity, and Maho 
taniſm. Of the Sects of the Jews. Different Tenets 
- the principal Sects, or Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, Of 
Heathen Mythology, and an alphabetical Account of 
Heathen Deities. - Of Muſic, and Vibration. Definitio! 
1 Muſic, Gamut or Scale, and Explanation of dividing N 
in Time, &c. Of the Diatonic Scale, an Explanat 
Different Keys, Time, Baſs, &c. &c. 
. D. Fenning, Author of the Royal Engliſh Diction 
RR - vs of the Globes, Practical Treatiſe of 8 Re 
* Univerſal mne m0 | 
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Jaa; and the v. Conſonant ſounds almoſt like an 24 | 
. asa Vowel, as in daily, Myſtery. Likewiſe 


VEL Ss one Sound in the ſame Syllable, as ai in Praiſe ee in Creed, 


|. : << thy Conſonants or more may be joined together; as | 


8 * TT EE * n 
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24 and , as was obſerved before, become Conſonanty 
155 We then change their Shape: The # is written thus j, 2 
. the-s this v. The j Conſonant ſounds. like a ſoſt 22 


1 

va, valut, reſerve; Nerve” log Letter Jy is jr 

is u 

a Vowel, When it comes after another Vo %% Kan 
_—_— drown, "Town, und- — it is — like a 1. 

A Diphthong is the joining two Vowels together to make 


ei in /cizt, ie in Relief, on in Groat, on in good, ow in Boo, 
,uy in buy Nay rang * 3 are joĩned — 

ther; as / in pl in „ B1.1 c in C 
7 . mb in Lamb, ores of itt 2 glow: 2 ; 
in Stems, nd in command, nk in Blank, 7 in in Proſe fri 
| E and many more. 

A Triphebong is when three Vowels are united to mul 
one Sound; as Beau, Beauty, quaint, View, Sometime 


and zgth in Strength, phth in Phthificke |, 
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* * Alteration of the Sound of LeTTERs, and | Ls 
. CONSONANTS, tbat loſe their Sons. 

* 8 our Conſonants have not always the "a Soun 
but change it according to the Letter they are place 
before, which are 1 c, g. B. 4 »/, and t. C mdl 
commonly ſounds like 1; but before e, i, and y, it is pro 
nounced like 35 —5 —— ras of Co Lik 
in Cenſure, ceaſe; ; „ Cypreſs. G e &, 
and y, is pronounced the an Conſonant, as Gem, gener 
.generous, huge, Geſture, Ginger, Clergy. The followin 
Words are excepted: Geer, Geeſe, geld, Gelding, get, 8 5 
ring, Getter, Giwgaws, Gibberi „8550. gabble, giddy, Gi 
dineſs, Gift, giggle, Gilt-head, Ginler, gird, Girdle, Gii 
Girth, give, Gixxard. C and g-are always promeuni 
' hard before a Conſonant, except when a Vowel has be 
omitted in Writing, or is cut off by: an Apoſtrophe, 
 advanc'd for advanced, 
| before h at the End of 2 Syllable only ſerves to mi 
"© longer; z as * ry 4 Wy "4 Sight ; except in be 8 
5 11 7 a O 
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owin Words, wherein it is pronounced li er 77 as Cough 
Trough, Chough, laugh, Laughter, rough, tou wr of » Hough, a 1% 
nough, G before = almoſt loſes its Soun ſome think it FE: 
ould be pronounced like an hs as in giaW, gnaſh, Guat, 
nomon, Gnoftics. . 7", 
H joined with certain Conſonants has 8 peculiar Sound, 1 | 
sch in Cheek, Cherry, Cheſnut ; b in 1 abby, Shaker, Shame 3 
h in thaw, thank, thick, thin's : pb in Braſant, Phils 58 
Dpraſe, where it ſounds like an /. But we mult obſerve; 1 
hat there is a Difference in the Sound of , for, ſometimę * 
t has 4 hard Sound, as i in 7bit, tbey; ſometimes more ſoft, = 
s in bath, thin, el. 2 . 3 
K has fitile or no Sound before an . as in hnockh, Ka, 
hs Kar Though ſome think it ſhoutd be ſounded * 
ke . „5 
$ has oatither A more hard found, as in Kh, Miſs, Proſe, 3 44 
ometimies a mote ſoft, as'in nauſeous, Neiſe: muſe, his, theſe —— 
Ti, A, and. ci. in the Middle of Words are pronounc * 
e /b, as Vexation, e Precifion ; except when an | 
rr æ is placed immediate * before the e or /, as in Combu/- NY 
ion, celeſtial, Chriſtian, eceffity : As alſo efore the ei ur 
þ of derivative Words; as emptied, twentierh, c. The 
Ferre bur fel. 5 fornds like double » in ſuch Words as 
'' "Mheſe, Capt, 'Thifle, bit. 
goun Z loſes its Sound at the End of ſome Words after *, and 
place efore 7, as Thumb, dumb, Lam, Comb, Debt, doubt, which 
C mole are pronounced det, dt. | 
is pu C is filent in theſe Words, Virdia, Fiauatr, Scene, Sci. 
lie, Maſele, Indict, Indiftment. © 
ore „61 oy rang at the End of a Word, before »; as 
gener EA, uns Hen » except condi, 
foi s yr Ke ho ok in theſe Words rds honour, hom, | 
et, ri er, 47 KC. 5 
+. di L'in Grd Cotiverlation i isne . in Palm, 
77 Half, Fault, Talk, Holborn, Sa Faulcon,' © 
is ſeldom pronounced after m; as in damn, condemn, * 
olumn, Antunn, limn, olenm, Hymn 3 3 nor after 1 in Malt- N 
ry pen ene "in Receipt, enipty, pref Pala, 
is not ſoim eceipt, „ pre bee 2 
e Accom it, Attempt, 0 Raue, eee 
tomptdour,” tuntpeion, 97 tempt, and Redrmptic 
bs, loſes i its Sound in w * — Demejans. - 
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and broad. Thus a, is pronounced ſhort in Cat, Mai 


1 * 5 the Middle of a Word. 
| theſe, he, bere, even, bloſyheme, Theme. At the End of ſom 


Child, thine. It is pronounced 


It ſounds like double o in do, to: prove, move, 
conjure, conſpire, Atto | 
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- comes before a ſingle Conſonant in the ſam a Sy Fete i 


| _ ene, done, love, Deve, CA FH e 0 22 « 
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, wreath, Wrath, e kel, chal 
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Sprat, Hat, &c. And long in. Mare, Cane, Share, Vat 

2 &. It. i F 1 like aw, in call, Pall, 2 
all, fal. 75 ald, &c. When it co 

before / in the ſame: Syllable, of when there is double T 


E is pronounced Hort in "Peng "all, Kuelli and leng! 


beds: it ſerves only to lengthen the. Syllable, | as Can 
late, kite, Fane,. Hope, Tune, &cc. 
Tis ſhort in F,, Mill, thick and lang i in 2 Mile, 4 | 
fire e ther a ſhortw in ff 
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obli 
1 Mort! in 5 . Red, and Jong 11 Nore,. Hap 2 4 
an i; in Nomen, Flaggen. It is E e, the a «in "Ale 


Uis ſhort in Top, 


demure, . enduro, zut lik 
meſs. 
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one Rule, that ſeldom fails; that is, if. a fin 
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ſhort; as Mat, Pen, thin, hop, Cur. ut i be added 
ter a ſingle Conſonant at the End of a, Werde is Jong 
Nate, Scene; thine," Hope, Cure. lowever I 1. 8 m 
made | the following Words Hort; ; aiv Joe 
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Sometimes one of the Vowels in 2 loſes i 
und 3. and. ſometimes.a- fingle Vowel does the-famey fo 


ucre, Maſſecre. 


hen there is ng other Vowel in che Word, as the, be, me, 
be, he, aue. The Reaſon why e is placed at the End of a 
Vord has been mentioned before, namely, to len 
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ru, True; Hr Virtues" rtr. 


4% Bacon, Crimson. 115 Av : 
ſowel follows it, it is often loſt; as in guard, guilty, 


, Langue Montague: U is; always written with g. 
d in ſome Words it is quite fitent, . Muſquet, compuer, 


The Dipbebongi in ſome Words are plainly pronounced; 
d in others they have a peculiar Sound proper to them- 
lres. Thus ai are both pronounced in Main; o« in Moufe; 


unced 3 a8 @ in Hearts,:e iti Bread, f in Guide, „ in Cough, 
d u in +0ugh. It muſt be owned, that tho ſuperfludus 
e Cie hay i the 9s 


an es hie gige Se ok hi! felt en. he 
In ſome Caſes, Diphthongs have à particular Sound, dif- 
rent from the Vowels of which they are compoſed, as 
in Weed, oo in. ſoon, 171. ASSES 7 HE 
7 6.8 We: -5 Þ He if "4 1 0 1 ' 


- » 8 2 - 
_ i P. 
k 
< * 
422 . 1 
£4 * * 


* 


THE „„ 4 0 wo 
A * 3 * 93 \ 5 
7 Ld *. 


nſtance, 4 is not pronounc in Diamond; nor e before the - 
iquids J, , u, n; becauſe they have ſome imperfe& Sound 
f their own; as Garden, braten, Candle, Caftle, Metre, 


Word with any of the Vowels except y, unleſs in a few _ 
articles. Thus for i is wrote 'Die'; Fo, Foe 1 Sho, Sli: 
8 inn ass e 1 


is not pronounced in ur, | Veniſon, Frrit, Crunssnsm, 
arriage, Carriage, Bufineſ1, Cuſhion, Faſhion, Parliament. © 
"is not founded in> Papi, Nat, Bajer, Mutton, Feo- 

R Nr. TEST ES WP * wr B24" 3 


iquor, Maſqiitrbdi'; and i al Words borrowed from other 
5 ges hat enn in ur, as Barly/que, oblique, riſque, &c. 
* | 


d o in Can. In ſome ' Words one Vowel is only pro- 


" 2 * . : ; ” 
. , 5 1 2 : "Xs. 

. . * 4 F * 2 N. nl 
” », "0 

* 0 
. 5 =” x 1 2 KEY: 
by 4 k * 1 FR. 
© + 4 * 2 
R 7 b ©, 0 0 5 4 2 

3 7 [of 8 7 

% s * N 21 * + CS? 3 
* 


| 


A ſingle ei never pronounced at the End of Words, but 


e Syllable, as Bath Batben It likewiſe ſoftens the Sound. 
f cand g. as Lic, Lace, Ray, Rage, Spring, Springe. Be- 


A ſingle « is always pronounced L. but when another. 3 
ongue,: Plagee, ug, G ug. But not always; as in la-. 


an, eee, * 2d 
1 ** LOT Att 3 i; 10 Jif't; 25 9MvE 


8% *S + T , 12 4 * 31 CC 0 
18 \ 71 * 41 130 : FI: 1 8 K 


woe Proneedatio E. Lian PR fer- an 


* 
=y 
F, 
* 


o 
. 


INN Words takew from the Staal and Abtes 2 Tir 
3 . pronoaneed like a *, 4s in Seeptics i Segel S caltm 

Y * Cenchrea, Acelaama, » YE. + 1191334 5c L 7 ** 2 
8 is; pronounced like B in 19: the 
'W Latin, Greek, and Helrrew ; 36 (ei ben, Chates . 
| Barachy Stowiach, Anchors Salem, K. However,'\Sebi/a, 
is to be pronounced Sim; . Schi/mavies! Sifdvadic 2. Dr ach 
FR = 7 the ch in this laſt Word is-n 1 ret 
wt t r tin * we ꝙꝓrondunce . | 
Fei, = — — aſter. the\ H. Manner 


" Cuſtom is divided in mauy e ende eee 


5 2 8 Bicut, &e. ron. N 
Mm In French Words ch N: pto ed ne. „ e, 
Machiae, . Chagrin ich read S Showalar, A 


2 Capuſbten 44 8 92 * its as wg 01:j4 4% 
nded het in moſt of the; pr, none 
 Gnrign Langoages, as Cle, Chews, le, Gulde 
| 2 except Geeffery, . Gtarge; Qylecs Aae and. all \Fre 
Words, where it is fopndefl 1 ri 21 200 . anch 16 ba 
in foreign Words ta-grenteoily Candi 17 65 
| bur in-the yo Ie Names it id quite 

Eber, Anthony, Thomas, Arrbur, Febus Hu 4 34 nd. at 
the a after a Wowel 16 Slula, Feramiul 
a 9 net zu Ws 243 1 $2941 

* in Gel aud Sibrote, oper: Names keeps: its- ow 
[8 —— Saund, ar Saia, Palatiaks. Phattiet, Satin 
Curia, Auurmttium xc. In Latin Words, at ic ſohnde 
3 like & in r mr — ney o 
4 is almoſt Joſt ” _— 3 Words, bn 
Eis always. Gund her rs of * W 
Th, Marne ; of Greek, as Epitome, Candace, iPhebt y. a 
of Latin, as Simile, Prænunire; except where the Tern 
natiom of the Word is made Exgliſs, as Eve, Tyre, Cre 
Kenite, Ifraelite, Ode, Scheme, Dia eue, &c. But the Pr 
nugciation of theſe is * to be learned by * 0 
AL ; * etho 


. 
mod of thoſ® that Are moſt- fü fn mec 
ander ar Abet denz ob 2 | 
Doh 10 . at e e, 
E. . — 


1 Vines gr — make 

4 bez i 
fe, * 3 28 * Zeche, au-, 
ee g re vr wile eee. 


endende xe u fr a Tos 
laam, Beer | — And Pee e ined 


1055 te 
ck nw which —— 


. ah ” 85 9 5 


8. = 


1 


* * * 7 2 N hog 


(rs 548% i | 
e „ 467 (ney. 


* 


s * 


N 


77 


e to 
whicl 


is 


2 a5 os r 30125 5:th28 41 $ 310 ; 105 
il ot bus Neale who 
clas * N. 6. 1 
. Kl. wm, e -e - | 
i By „ Arrange - 
HIP No 2 OD Rt 7 


* + 2 


RAY <3 2 Ir * v 
S eG 4 2vitss 
30 7 ib 

A 114 Wa. © 
: + Fo {21 * 


= 
* * * 
4 


Q 


= 


oy 7 | * & — 
5 
Oh 2 1 | id en- N ur-. 


N 'G Ms 5 1 
„Ain. 1 Week * . LA 1109 , ETSY 9 WY * A ae! 2 


e eee 5 "; 


ci b!id _ EINE 8; 4 


: Rites nd Dito: for: an; 


E. bs 2a) won; * for ;Snolkin g is to divid puedes 4 
1 rly, which is done by putting as, wp $ to on 
EP: prope! le as will make - a diſtinQ. Foo yr pronoun 
mat Word; as di-al, Con-rempr, Mat-eer, Cig-mi-finca-tive 
When a Conſonant 2 e, $970 . Th 
. Joined te'the latter, as Pa Peres - her, 3 £2 
E, which is joined: to — Wel A MT 
emplary, ex-orbitant.. Obſerve, hat: 77 . » (re neue 
de be Ghvided, , becauſe..they. gre. 2 "kad 25 
2 Paten e unleſs when, they,are ſound oath, 03 M4 
©. Pot-hook,. Graſs-hopper. - 
Inno Conſonants. of the ne Kind meet tog eth 
wo be partes that is, J. to the. 5 Syllab 
r to the latte 3 às Bu- ter, v1 my Mate ten 
HATE — res alſo; when. ſeveral Conſopants e 
„ mme Middle of a Word, to place them in the Syllable 2 
5 Dl to their. diſtin: Sounds, 28. in the, Words re. f 
ſpeak, a-ftew, a-Jquint, 'fa-ble. But the elf. fame Con 
._  _ fonants "muſt be divided, one to the firſt Syllable, and th 
bother to the latter, in the foll owing Words; Ma fun 
Piper. Baſ- tet, 1.1 wwe ab-lifþ ; which is determine 
dy the Pronunciation. fa » when two Vowels come to 
ther in the Middle of 5 Wort, 'hav 22 difſtind 
unds, they muſt be det io two Syllables'; as cr. 
2 "ate, ru. , No-db z. tho LE: YT. "fate Vowels a 
Diphthongs in gueſs, Fear, Gli, G. 
Compound Words 17 Valor made uß of two diftind 
Words ; as abbere. i, 't "tBink<ful," ſa EN Cart-horfe, » 
| 3 - or a primative — 12 4 poſition; * as a5 
ual, dij-eaſe, re-firgin, tran/-a#, and the like. Der 
2 Words are — 4 up of one Word and u Syllab 
coming after i 8 hich is called a Terminatiofl; ſuch x 
2 in — pold-qr; rin CrountÞ/55 oth in teach: el 
ein "Sprab-er, i 19 7 erg 105 W eus in covet 
oe, 5 in courteous- 225 


r 


1 ron 5 except k ſome Works in Latte; Sat, an 
15 00 . herein the . Word cannot be diftin 
guild b 5 mere E dane Scholar, aid then he may fafe! 
N in the common Manner; 4 Pro-/clte; fran, fn 
*, #, In-iquity, Be-thel : which according totheOrigina 
d be Proſ-elpte, raf dient, ad. orn, ä Biothul. 


— d geen K f 


Some of :the--deriyztive Words which: 3 in a Gngle 
onſonant, ahd-doubte it before the Termination, may 
divided according to the common Rule; 2 8 lat, glut- 
h; nad, ad; ceimmit, commit- ting. all 1 ſuch as 
dine; and loſe; — before -_ Teese. as from 1 _ 
ite, come, u requi-teth, requi-terg. fegui- ting; all 
hich muſt be-ſPelt by e Hal les.* & e of "RD 
Beſides the dividing of Syllables, eve ae muſt 
ave its praper / Qanuty, and every Word Iwo or more 
yllables its propes Axcent. - © 
Quantity, is the DiſtinQion of EIN into long and ] 

ort. Alt dong, Syllables have a Diphthong in them, - 5%44 


| in, break; or the Vowel has a long or broad, gound; ; 1 
i 1 tall, bate, mob. Alt other .SyYabley - are Mort; as. Har, " 
oP OE ee 80g 2 

The Accent ia .2-pariinulat;9treſ or, Force. 5 Sound 8. 2 


e Voice, Jays. Ay ap n 20h Seher eder or mort: GY 
d in d Pd in Fh. It is, not always the ſame in tdbe 
me Watds ; fon when it ſignifies an Action. it is accent - 2 


af.te d on the laſt Syilable, as to conrad, ta rebel; but wen 
15577 enn Tung, the Accent is ſometigtes transferred to Lo 1 
ne e rt.“ The folloming Table will bes Guide for. ch, & 9 
xe nt yet duly konſiſered his . a . 
ord is a Noun, the ſecond a Verb. | R 

S 2% o absent. N fe 


Wo 128 4.477 31 . T6-acomnt..: 8 "1 
10 wilt Ta enfule. 5 4 B 
r : * Ft To rement. 7 N 
nens 01 To cb, N 
% G 32 „N com 1 1 4 
4 z 1. To cond „ * dag. 
N io 27 1 \To-confive- & *4 4 27 Op 
18. 45 e PANS conflict. 

8 waere n. e 


| alles STK. 
Fr 2 „ itt . Fit 3 736, 7 


A Deſert, ata ü.. * 
A Ferment, To ferment. 
Frequent, IJu0e frequent, 

A ncenſe, To — 4 


ro Rules and Dir&#ions for the 
| An Overthrow, ' © To overthrow. '' © 
„ Prei, Nene 

| A Pitſent, To preſent. 
„ 
"FE IS A Rebel, . 4 1 f To rebel. 
A Nord. To recore. 
Refuſe, q. [. o refuſmee. 
„ Subject, e 1 65 AST To ſubjèct. 1 118 
A Lör ment.. To ter meant. 
1 An Unite, Zo To unte 


Take Notice, that Nouns derived from Verbs are accent 
ed in the ame Manner as the Verbs are; as ferment, fir. 
 mentinz; collact, collocor; objèct, obje ion, objedtor,; c. 
Obſerve likewiſe, that Compound Words and Derira- 
tives are generally accented like" their Primitives z\ except 
prefer, which has the Accent on-the'laſt Syllable, : whereas 
Preference and ge tor have it on the firſt. ii Has the 
Accent on the Syllable N, but infinite on the Syllable in; 
and [»finity has it reſtored to the Syllable fr again. 
When the Accent is laid on a ſhort Vowel: before: 
ſingle Conſonant; it makes the Conſonant be. pronounced 
double as Malice, \Bdzdy, mult be ſounded like Mal- lia 
Bad. dy. 5 ha N why . * * 25D 1 4 45:44 12 + > 209 
Some long Words have two or three Accent; as an;- 
.wver/ſal Tran/ublantiation ; but generally one of theſe At. 
cents is much ſtronger than the other. But there is no 
certain Rule for placing theſe Accents, and therefore the 
Determination is left to Cuſtom. However, it may be 
obſery'd, that in Words of two Syllables, the. Accent i 
generally laid 'upon the firſt ; as Morse, TX. That 
when the Accel lies on the laſt Syllabſe, the Word is al- 
moſt always a {ind of Compound, and the firft.SyNablei 
à Prepoſition 31 as” complete, retdlve, prev, ndr. That 
in Words of three or four Syllables the Accent is ſeldom 
laid on the two laſt Syllables, but on one of the firſt: 
And laſtly, in Words of ſix Syllables there are frequent 
two Accents, one on the firſt, and the other om the ſourth; 
as Taftificativn, 'Snpbflonphical, . 

„Ireen, ö 


ö | 419781192 A. 

& a7 C46, iy 8 1 2 , 6 : #. 
Safe or ups 
2180} ins en 1 


17 A 193 12 5 
R 00 SiO Ac 
— Ay +» 4 1 * 1 11 1 A 


* 1 1 * are 


mech t , 

I A'cadem * 

Accept 
7. Aerea Ty 
Attfibats; 44% 

Avenue, 

Coͤnfeſſor, 

8 Contemptible, 
Contrary, 

Contribute, 

* 50 Converſant, / 

Corollary, * 5 

* ſive, ; 

; Cortiptible, + e 
Eonedpicence, 
Delèctable, 
Diſtribute, 

Gazette, 


171 2 


* 
gon. A) 


* 
12112 


: RefraQory,”” 
. © Sdeceſlor, 

_ "Toward, :. 
1 'renfil, 


* 1 8 
1 — 
* 


a aaa. 
N is Frefirabli. Rar 


Academy. £52 
Aecèpta ie. MES 
Admirable, -- 

% Advertiſement. 

2 1 N 3 Attribute. 5 
Avenue, 
.';Confeſſor. | 
Coatewptible. 

__ Contrary, 
Contribute. 
3 vena | 
| -» Corsllary. . "My 
g FF 3 Corroſive. RY * 2 
SCcrruptible. 
--'Concupiſcence. 
Delectable. 
Diſtribute. 
Gazette. 
Osconomy. 
Refractory. 

. 480 „ 

ef Th Toward. 
Oteaſil. 
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f „ Writing and Spelling rae e Hs and * various 
:Whys f neg —_— Verd. 


HERR l no Lang 
Spelling as a great 


baten fo irregular 3 in ihe 
A. of the Ent 


herefore it would be a-vain Attempt to lay down Rules to 


rite all Words properly: 
de reduced to Loa Or 


he Performance are as follow. 

1. Ch at the End of a Word, after a on Vovel, al 
vays takes a t before it; as catch, fetch : 
ommon Words, as much, ſuch, * which, I 


However, there are many may 
The Rules to be obſerved in 


Except a few 


” 


lis Tongue; 


. a ER * 2 
nn 2 
7 * bY 
Z 


Rik Ht Dirt goals. 


w.. 2 > rac aka > 85 © eben hefore a {i f. 04e 7 
pononant requires h as Fil 
„ Nun But very Klemm a ier a he nant or Dip 
thong; except aſter the Letter c ſoft, g ſoſt, 4 ul 
_ © v Conſonants' as in Voice, Fence, range, „A6, Hats tn rh 
carve, twebys: :- Side} 


Fx 13 


3. When S bar. oft Sound beforęin Mert Vowe! 4 dn 
nefally muſt go': er it ; as Badge, Heu. Ake, Les 
5 Cuadgel. | e 1895 . 


4. When g is Wanded hard after a Jong Vowel in t 
1 of a Word, ve muſt follow i it; as <vagaes : Flagae, 

n rm Intrigue. (1d 778909 

| . Gh is written inſtead of gin Ghoſt z and * he 

| " Wy the, 225 hard, as in 77 175 guard, — ; Guilty Guin 


Ci. bees uil, 141803 
46. K at che 2 4 2 ee & © he Nanak alw 


: c before it; as Duck, crack, knock,” N, Nestes &c. 
A double 7 is always uſed at the End of Words 
i 2 2 7 after a ſingle Vowel; as all. cally: Lell, | 
4 
8. Double : is ge generally uſed at the End of A; Word aft 
a Vowel that ſounds ſhort ; as pa, Guang, » Ripent) 
 Farmnh, &c. Except a few common * of he Sy! 
ble; as as, 155 his, this, yes, vas, us, rb, Except al 
- when s 7 es is 2 — the . as . Kurer, 4 
Aſei, Kiſs, Kiſſes, ſuppoſe, es, 
9. Along 71 never uſed ar the End of a Word, eith 
in Writing or Printing: : = 
10. The Sound al at the End of a Word of more th 
bone Syllable, i in Words LN Reli. is written ous 3 
* righteous, cantons; . 
Though W 85 eee — of ſpeltivg Words tr 
. yet we ma me Variations in good Autho 
* ich it wilt be e e _ mention. 8 „1 
3 * for # in the 3 of à Word; as ingeg 
engage; iaguire, enquire ; Indanyer, endanger ; ; intl, e 
. dure; intangle, entan te. In is changed into em; as i 
plex, employ; i wr 16. 5g  emtbatile; * : imbraxle, ebe rat 
* embark. ee 
X may. left vur' after Zn Words borrowed from i 
” Latin add real; as pblich, public 3 Muſick, Muße; Logi 
; Logics T, Phy fic, Sceprieh, — 


II 


# - 


Ka Ay wig Engl 1 3 


ee ee and nth ink 


Cial, Cole; Clo Joke; nos Sm gan 
5 dne; 5 Shore, 16 681 e Wirken e 
eur, Tu Ir; Colaur, cel or; Honour, Honor; Fa- 


ry Favor AER. pug wifi Conqueror. 


4 1 is 9 aüged in ntaf; as P hancy, Fancy' ; Phanatic, 
1 atic; prophent rophiah { Mn 
8 71 8 ee he ca fr 2s. 7 ge, Bark;  Trafe | 
in l * Fw ic 3 3, 34007 Maſk ; Halte, "Flaſk ; * Relique, 52s 
10 8 
e, 2 


Re or er is written, indifferently ; in theſe Words; T; beatrs 
eater; Me re, Meter; Centr e, Center; Sepulchre, Se- 
rin cher. S is d changed i into &; as Ræſor, Razor; 
fors, Scizzors; Laenge Lozenge; Enterpriſe, Enter- 
be, 6, ; DISno times e wrote inſtead of / 72 
* followii ing V 4 % Hence, Sence, . Recompen 
— 774 Te. HHH ch ſhoyla dider es Suſpenſe, Sauen ; Req 
%, Preten/e, & 
* Ol es a x Kalten, indifferent) it in theſe Werd ; an- 
-d ai viticus, gratious, 'Pretiaus; ; JPatians, &c. ancient, vici 
graefaus, precious, ſpacibuy, &c. Sing the laſt Ways 
oſt common. 5 
tome take ag for; rb # and through by an Apoſ. 
5 be, t 3 0, thro*;..\> And "Kinetimes ugh is changed © 
hs Nu; as fleugh, | plow enough, enow ; Bough, Bow ; 
ough, . thorow ; Yrugh, 74 But enough i is more pro- 
„ ſpoken of 144-55, S, Here i; Wi ine 1 ena 
we Number, as, there, axe enow. 


b S8: See esse T3208 


nw eh Pletal 11 Ne, thi Dareminaiien of Selen, and the 
N Pre Tſe and, Participle of 1 Perks.” Fc; 


s it vin be impoſſible tö rite good Engh without 
7 "het a Knowledge of the Va 7 the jp wie of 
bers, cauſed by the different Numbers, Tenſes, Parti- 
2 5 and Sexes; we ſhall tay. as much' of theſe as will be 
from Fry to prevent Errors in Speaking and Writing. 
rom Neun is the Name of a Thing that can be perceived 
he Senſes. or the Underſtanding. A Nous Subſtantive 
he Name of the Thing itſelf; as, a Lamby a Tree, a 
A Noun Adjetive _ the Manner of a Thing, 

MN or 


2 


A - 


”» 


115 | Rule and 


Mauer it newWeth; as, 7040, 
Nun Shbſtantives Nayk A N 


e aid m just te 4 a Thing 
1 
4. 


| 925 al. The Sihgul ar ber f 4 110 
| Pefſon; 7 © gu A de = 4 = * 


H The Fuel 15 Rd. Kings 
as, Hats, Boys E er is conimonly. ty 
by aitding : to the Singulsf. "Hi $ Hand Ales 5 
Girl, Girls. - But when the $i PDE antis In eb, , JF 
x, then the Pronunciation r e that but befor 
as Church, Churches; * 273 c F itn 


Box, * 


2) 


| molt Herbs; as Sage, 


Words that end in in , ot | , Eke the Plural by: il 
ing , and e, into wes; as 72 n 21 755 Fc 
except Hoof, 22 an Ck Reo; © | 
1 i/ehief, ef, 12 7 CLUM 


roof, Strife; and 9 Hat end in 


5 Staff, which make 5350 90 Ne Sg arhn Ke tn 


the Plural ; 'as Heireſs, © 556 27; ; erry, Cherris v7 
Some Words form the Plural in a Fe ner; 
Pl 2 Sing. op r. 


Fn Chill {Child 


omann 
; wy „ Words Are 2 in oth'; 3 3 Sha, Be, "s Sau 
5 err. | ele 
Some Words have no Satt Number; as oy” 
lows, Bowels, Breeches,  Entrails, ung, Scifſars, $ 
Sruffers, TOO 7 ongs, — 
dome Words have no " Numbers the pr 
Names of ities, Count Ies, Wers, Mountains: 
Names of Virizes, Vid; as "Mezhne/s, Drunkennehs : 
Names of Metals; as Gold Silver, Co per: The Name 
Mary ram, T hyme ; except Pr 
Lillies, Colewworts, Cabbag 70 &c. The Names . Tet 
Sorts of Corn and Pulſe: : as Whew, Rye, Borg 7 
Bean, which makes Bears, and Pea, Paal. 7 470 
Beer, Ale, Butt er, M E, 77 Honey, W an whale ext 
when you ſpeak of 24 Sorts 0 Oil. 
Gender is the oDiftinckion of the 4 : Now there 
two Sexes, Malt and Female, which we have four oy 


* - 


* 


— 
RY A 


18 52 x Mug | 
Kk an 194 a Erg Tiſh. „ 


When wy 90 1 the Age Sexes, de Gangs: 
do it by erenk Vords. 


Batchelor 

Boar 

Boy 

Bridegroom 

Brother 

Buck 

Bull 

Bullock. 

Cock 

Do 

Drake 
Drone 

Father 

nar 

Gander 

orſe 

Huſband "HK 
8 | aan 

] 105 3 

Lord 

an 

laſter 

ilter 


& an-Adjedtive 
4 Female Chet: * 
r the Female. -- 


wagt is a 
5 0 "ne "Ba 3 ASA e — 


Sparrow. C 2 Iv. Tn: 


de 


IV. There are likewiſe ſome few Words hic ing 
the Female Sex from the Male by the ending J. N 
be, Male. . 9 5 e e 

Abbot g Ab A Lis 
Actor ? fl 9 w_ "I 3115 Th 4 
Adulterer Adultereſs 1807 
Ambaſſador Ambaſſadreſs | 5 YOu 
Count - "Counteſs _ gc 550 
Deacon Deaconeſs 
Duke Dutcheſs 
Elector — 
Emperor : e's 
Canoe | Gems 
Heir EE [Heireſs 
Jew 25 Jemeſs 
Lion | ,Ejoneſs 

Marquis FOX Marehioneſs 
Maſter 
Patron 
Prince 
Prior 
Poet 
Prophet | 
Shepherd | {Shepherdeſs 
Tutor ' '-'Trtoreſs 
Viſcount  Viſcounteſs 

The common Words to writ the Sex by is "Fe ür 
büt when we ſpeak of a Thing that is neither Male 
Female, we uſe the Word it; e alſo uſe it wheri' the 

is undetermined ; as, ds nt Walt the Child, it is aſleep.” 
it is cuſtomary to call Things Male and Female that 
not ſo. Thus we call the Sun he, and the Church . 

Theſe are Irregzlarities'in the Formation 93 Verbs, wh 
have occaſioned many Miſtakes both by Speaking 
Writing, which I ſhalt now take Notice öf, that Err 
that Kind may be avoided... 

The firſt Iricgulatity takes its Ln from the 'Quick 
of. Pronunciation, y changi 2 K ty that 1 
ſpoke more free and ly” 'For & * N +” # 5. 

_ alfo / th, pronounced hard; and” wet tie J, m, n 
when a ſhort Vowel goes before, more eaſily take . 
one 140 4% 17 25 n Fe for Log or r Placed; ; 7” 


5 oy e Direction for Me; 


e 
k 
| 
- { 
31 
L 
1 
i 
x 


1 4 
i414 
js; 
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& $4 
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"3 
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** I - 
f * 4 k . 
1 7 2 E « * 9 * by 
95 „„ * 


tor fate; poets 'dor fi d; f uf 27 tor 8 Hh 
fluſfed; 3 clapt of 2 e * or mix" 

ed, wat for 'd or muaked; Rb I or Seve! q 

elle; melt ſor e or fanelled. 


10 But 4 is retain fler i A V. Wh Zz AS * F: 2 boy hs 
Me ly pronounced, 4 10 ns after J. 2, 7, 7, W .** 
„34 owel goes hefo hus he'd, nia, 125 J Kom believ'a | 
n Vive, Srile, rare, belipve: Except /elt fel; 

= amt from dream; meant from mean; left fm. Jews, Te. 
"os from bereave, &c. 
Another N Irre darity relates only to the paſſive 

2 95 rticiple, which — ften ended in e; as. been, gi 
nel taten, ſlain the Verbs zo be, to give, "* 5 

Tex! e, fo Hay, to brow. ay alſo uſe Written, bitten me 

Jag: en, ſhotten, rotten, choſen, © en; ns wilt, — ca 


*, Heer, rot, ebeſe, broke.” Thus likewiſe, „ fo "oY 
3 4; ou, of a loaden, or hided; 3 laden, * 5 2 | 
8 = 


: ut theſe Irregularitie . om the $ 
41 lowing Tebles OR C 

5 24 „ «dv v% 12 95 255 ; *, a IP 

2 274 * 47 4 ; 2 | b 1 
ph 1 Prove 756 and” 7 "Tran To and 


_ 


Far rici Me. articiple 


| bereft. 1 mY 
_ — 1 1 


„ bed. e 5 
King . bred. ge 193 1% 3 8 
—_— rind 123 | 
„ A 
Q F 
18 
W P. 
„ in, 


dwelt. 


Wales and DireBions for abe 


Present Preter Tenſe and Preſent . Preter Tenfe and 
r „ OM8: ig HOON: 4 


lea leapt. . * _ ſpelt. 

end | lenk. | 1 ill n 
loſe loſt. . 155 n 1 
| looſe looſened wk W 4 . "IS rc bf 
make made. ſtand 1 
mean meant. 3 17 ſtick ſtuck. 1 
moet _- met, v Wang © Dn. - Ws 
_  Yeat.  - ©. need Ne. .....< 
%% - . .- teach: tant ht. 

feek ſou ay V 
. „ . 1 : 


. . weep wept. © 
ſhine ſhone Fey ſhined. wind wound. c 
VTV wrought « and 
„ work 
ee 1 80 | wrung: 80 


Of the righe placing or joining Wards pers); in 4 2 Shi - 


HE Subſtantive that , does or /uffers, comes | 
fore the Verb; as I am: William lowes : The h 
© The, Baek.is rad. But when a Queſtion.is aſked, 
erb is put before the Subſtantive; as, 1s John at He 
When there is an auxiliary or helping Verb, then the $ 
ſtantiye comes after that; as, Does Mary hoe ? il 
walk When there are two helping Verbs, the Subſt 
tive is placed after the firſt, Mig be Charles have brought 
Likewiſe m caſe of a Command, the. Subſtantive i 
after the Verb; AS wall, thou, walk ye. As alſo when 
Verb is uſd by Way of. 1elding or en e # | 
N Anon, be ſhould not have done it. — when 7h 
put before the Verb, the Nominative Word is put 
the Verb: as, there came a Man io me. Moreover we 
Ii was Fohn that ſpoke. laſt. Ii was the Glaſs that 
Then folllaued the Armourer Company. Say, J. for | 
aid be, for he ſai 
When the Genitive, Caſe and another "Subſtantive « 5 
together, ffie Genitive Caſe is always put firſt; as 7 
Horſe, not Horſe John * 
An Acdjective is placed immédaliiy before the Subl 
a tive ; ; as @ goed Ps e good Girl, good Books, good 5 


* 


» 


2 Wy Gn Zool.” 


antive,..aS ba 22 is the Man: Or when ſome other Word- 
e on the Adhectire; 6, 4. Subjed. 250 to his. 
1.172% aj? 3s 

But when there are more Adefives than one joined to- 
ether, or: one AdjeQive with qther Words d ending vol 
the Adj Ring is generally ſet after the; Subt antive; 2 
Scholar. both diligent and learned, a Phyſician very A 
e lik Kewils ſay, 4 diligent ans harmed Scholar, 4 Jefiful 
hyficiatts \, 

When two Subſtantives are put together i in Compoſi: 
on, the firſt aſſumes the Nature of an Adjective, and is 
ommonly joined to the following Subſtantive by a A- 


e Sea, a, Crab of the Land: A. Veſth ha, Veel for 
£94 Home- mad des, made at home: 
e Article A is joined only to a $ubſtan ive. of the Sin- 


erſon or Thing. It * nifies ane, but not in a ſtrict Senſe, 
eſs in this · Phra to a Man. But when a Subſtan- 
ve begins with bel * or an h, then w we, write an inſtead 


omes f 4, if the ſounded; as, an Be an Hour: But a 

The are, a Hound, 4 Hand, a Halit. 3 
uked, The is joined t to Subſtantives as well Plural as Stog lar, BR 
at Hn d ſhews what particular Thing i is meant in 1 ſpeaking or _— 


the „riting. It ſignifies the ſame as bat, but not io fully. 


Subliſter it in a different State; as, I love the, er, the Ma- 


rought Wer. loves me, not J. * aubom is generally Placed before 

tive ie hu hag ; 265 He 5s th Man, whom I ſa... Silt after the 
when erb am or be, we ſay. it is I, not W. 

Ti The Word that anſwers. to the Queſtion, REI is Aube 


es ? Or, a Juffers of aubat is ? quhat dees ? or wvhet 
ers? is the Sübſtantive to which the Verb relates, and 
er we called the Nominative Word; as, 7 Jouve; Who loves ro 
Vie read; Who read? We. The Book-is ; read. What, 4 
cad? T he Book. Here 1, We, and Bool, are the Nomi- 
ative Words,. which, are called in Aging, the Nets - 
tive %. 

Not only N ouns and Pronouns Subſtantive are Nomina- 


„ Or does, or it donc, is accounted a Nominative C: 
he Verb: As, ee een What e 


" A «+ 4h 2 W . A 2 * R * 0 - , S8 n 
n 3 * 9 7 LP 8 4 * mn * 24 Foy 4 1 4 
A 5 2 8 125 . KA * 178 * 1 4 * . . 7 * 
? * q ” * 4 


nleſs a are between 2 Adjective and PE 4 . 


ben (-); as 4 Sea-Crab, a dowd 7 is à Crab of 


ular Number, and may be applied indifferently to any © 


The Pronoun either is placed before a Np: or comes 


ve Words to the Verb; but whatever denotes that which, ö, 4 


N. 


; AY 
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—— . 


+ Therefore'/s: Ney is a Nominative to Un l 
ntence may — be a Nominative to the Yer 

5 K is clear the Sun ines: What is char ? That the 
ines Therefore, That the Sun Hie i is the Nomi ar nath 


=. den a Vows 
rb A Fut: infativey, that bs, "yi the Pi 
| 8 1 before it, or H à Sentence be in 
a Verb, we uſually- ſet the Vert e. or the 8 
| (vibe after the other Verb, and put Er before it; as, 
| i an evil T hin to he; that is, A Lye is ane evil Thi 
WE þ 25 ehe Cuftom of Bojo th night? their Books ; that is, TT kh agi 
5 1 Books is the Cyſtom of Be. 
Tube Verb myſt he of the ſame Wunder tact Perſon 
| Nominative NN or Sudſtantive to to wich! it 
as Paul readetk, © Buys „ td. Whereas if du were to Fi 
Paul read, or Bo ane e . would be: falſe nen 
But when ten du Lge — are joined tog 
| they ſpeak of more pray one; as William and Mary ha 
= not Javes, or Deb. Likewife When a Noun of the Sin 
r Number comprehends ' more "Things than one, fl 
erb may be put either in the Plural or Sin ngurar; as! 
Mn — has or have examined the Witne)ſps. Where | 
Is the Singular Number, an and. baue the Plural. 
The verb, not, of den ing, Bj put a after the Verb; | 
Ten urned nor, or it A not'i urn. 
1 fin le [Sentence has but one finite Ferb in it; as Lift 
art. By a finite Verb i is me t any Verb that I not | 
{finttively, that is, with before 5 its 85 1% Dat, to re 
A compound Sentence is when two, fingle Shtences are join 
together by ſome m_ or 7e; as L Lis ſors, and * 
long; or, Life is ſport, but 1 14 e 55 
"Ne ot only Conjgndimg, but relative and comparative Wh 
join ſingle Sentences: 7 275 as, This-is the Man wh 
1 ſaw. He is the Ban that the 1754 This is the 
who cant 10 our Hope. 1 feb os a hos 150 
= OF A FT © MTs ps | 


| + $444$44444 
Of du, we. and Great” Zusters uſa in "Printing 
: I riting.' 7 <1 07 25:15 5 f 


RE Potts or A1 wed in Writing and Prind 
may be diſtinguiſned into three-Sorts ; Srops. of 
Fuer, Meter of AHiction, and Marks in Reading, 


he bl. cen, va to 79 228 7 *. 
re Breath; an ur: Comme () Semicolon 5 
, e e or MY 0 05 


A Cine is the forte Fo or Reſt in 8 
25 e ins, TN e I PE” 
th or Angels. ir ie, iz 
Ne . md 4 405 2e, c, e ties 


ate EY, For. the Tove 2 9%, 
in "at @ 


70 . WT 1725 7 77 + | # pray.” ©\ Sooner, a 22 


Pee 15 9 the Mark Ur « 4 Pauſe that i is g ter than S 
ama, and 0 an a Colon. Ka 165 Place fa. 
is Polar is the Su Ras of the Members or Parts of 

nteb | pes a od not erceive 2. | 
'& 1; . rp 50, 17 We do no 7 Man, &C as” 4 
nd eſfec}al one bs is a 80717 pp ade between” 3 
e Ing Þ and the e others, 5. 4nd heb, rere ſame len; but yo 
ar 


A 0 "uſed Mey, the Senſe 7 9 but the Sin 4 


The Steg * FF. the 


e 


5 4255 ended; AS, FV. Jou fing, . Jou fn ing : I. 65 Jaw re 
*g. 


P 1 hilly th Pal: indi td 
2 20 eben e 5 ak, 


e Notes of 3 4 are theſe = two; 1 ation U : 
d aal A Note of I eu lion is 5. "0 
5 jor = Diſtin ion of fuch Senten ces as are pro-" * 
oed by 21 ee J as, Does he” et doubt of it 

A N30 8 of K Imation or Admirati- n is a Note of Di- 
Qtion for raifihg the Tone or Voice, upon Occafion'of . 

ch Words ers ſome ſudden Paſſion of the Mind, 2 


Imiring be SH, METER of Man? 


las! A wy ; 
Tri 125 105 25 5 6 & twelve. . JEM 
5 0 )._ 2 e W ( 2 a 
75 ets f J. ra 6" eee rs 
ahh, * 1 2 ih 9, Fa alex i * al. A - 5 3 
ſm '*;* * 1 POLY 992 55 aal ee S BY: 8 : 
Ar Hein 5. s let et a | 7 Lecker =. 9 
E ut; as" %%, frar'd Ain n PAT 


272 Rk 
"pen "folks "two % 1 8 , Lage, 
TRY cif Line ends in the Middle of orb ie de i 
print ew that thoſe 82 Syllgbles' ae to be . W 4 


Readin | 
54 of 8. " 1 „ue LED 18 3 a2 A Fe. 


' 2 ms | 4 ; * 


6 i > 8 
* 59 


= A ae . : 


Parinth & te dingt itional 
as e to pag necelry So | this nile 
but. is br ben by th 75 lain apd Wyſtrate it; 1 

dee l 


io! '\ __ Your Kind 10 . Frobie Tel pen. be 


14 2 Ec. 


et dee 
Wi © Brackets ot wicker, ar "ole 9 8 oo 


1.8 '\nclude a Part a 


which is mentioned i in the Sex 75555 $a as t 
- Diſcourſe ; as, The bit 


in the World. The Ae fc 10 705 ets | 


ence that js. 
3 ene Das ſome 4 Ds 15 


ml ctold be 7 C 
15 N tak the P ath, 0 fl pt Aae 79 1 in 115 12 
E 


ne © marked with reverſed” Comin * which 


WE are uſed when, ſomethipg: is. 200 e ie or quoted out of an. 


other Author; ſome ini and End 
oe e Paſſage 91 — ü 155 the piqning 


Ne every Line D 
Zion is 170 1 3 ig. het Books 
— F ters 


A Sedion is 6 
FA w— b in Fi 8 in 


„ 3 | f g | 
Part of the Word | — aa 1 8 Fg 
A e ae ei 
1 77 iO Gait. 1. 1. 5 25 175 
When Par 2 77755 ks 


——— &f Niotz, J 
Au {dex or „points 10 foverhing very Cana 


wh EL once ff, > ii 
43 =S£ 'V . J EE rs 
TS bg e 


Refides 


Still ball I bear, and . Core? 
1 | 


. | * | a r 
4 2 I ” 
— 


| 1 and 4 Wrigng, Fogliſh. 3 2 
Be ee 2 605 or an ES e LOI 


8 together, Us 
133 „ #.3 Fr 127 2 * 5 F F 4 Þ 
ie Letter 4 has a | F 1 * 


It is likewiſe ſometimes uſed in Poetry, when ba Lines 
ve the ſame Rhyme or Ending, - 


I chanc'd an old Coryciah Swain to hnow, 7 
Lord of few Acres, anid thoſe barren too; 2 2 | 
Unfit for Sheep or Vints, and more unfit to ſow, 

Yet lab ring <well bis Vittle Spot Ground. 
Some ſeatt'ring Pat-herbs (here and there <were found, - 


A Diersfe, or two Poi * *)] placed over A Vowel 
en two come toget „ they make diſtinct S — 
s 5 as, Raphadl, An nt ( 1 where 1 25 
the Sound is to be placed; as, conf? 1 
x (4) is placed over a 8 able that is to 13 e TE 
8; as, Euphrates. A double Accent ſhews the e following, W 
pnſonant is to be prong double; as, S Ag. "3 
Emphaſis is uſed for t | DiſtinQion of ſich Word or 
s wherein the Force'sf the Senſe doth more peculi- _ 
ly conſiſt; and is uſilally expreſſed by putting ſuch po 
* another wer * 47 08 
ow Night had ſpeã ber buy Drape around, FE " 
And Kees her ſable Wings embrac'd the Ground. bs 1 
Some write the emphatical Word with a capital Letter, 
hen the reſt of the Noutis are wrote with a ſmall'Letter, 
cept ſuch as Cuſtom, rehuires to be ſo wrote. What 
ſe are it will be now proper to 1 He, 7 
A Capital or great Letter muſt neyer. be uſed among 
e ſmall in the Middle of a Word or 70d, but only — | 
Beginning of a Word. 1. At the e of any 
riting, Book, Chapter, or Paragraph. Affe 4 Fall 
dp when a new Sentence begins, arid ther a Re . 
At the Beginning of every Line in Poe Nam | 
Tſe in the Bible; 4. At the Beginnin & por | 
all Kinds: Of- Men and Women, 


2 31 

ces, as Cad ; of , as tlie Fee . } 
s, as "the W a Foo Dea _ 
All the Names of God; a5 God, Lord, t * 2 Ete wy, 18 


2 


"> 1 
ef, as... Sv . 
= * * T'Y — 
- . 


24. Al And Dirohiohs WW © 
Alnig v7; 6. Remarkabl — ay wrote 
. great WY, as, I AM 211 r When 7 
O are ſingle Words, they * be wrote in Cay 
tals, I walk, O brave! 1 ters are uſed tor 
- - preſs Numbers. 5102 8 1 943 1 211 
I One „ e "vs | 
2 Two r OOO LES £87795 i iwo iil ei 17 
. o <ray dA mut 201 vn 


- CE \ KL 
PFTQ.I4 \. & Vis e \ 
4 , 
* . 


eee 
4 4 3 1. — * 


1 * 
— tha 


en g gd WARD! hare e 
SECS Nr 50 5 ee 


ut o 120 vv 1 
WES 0 & N 


n a 7 31G. O41 1. 800 
000 8 


1 
— 
4 


12 Twelve 
13 Thirteen bad »= ib # of »: bnio2' oj} 
I4 Fourteen J.. = 92 i . 19% bu e 1 
$26 Fifteen aft nnd 4 48Y, A I © os = 

108 Sixteen „%% 1 XY no q +2 © i 11612040 
17 ee © 13 b wes, Dal et ud C OILY 


Vos N . 2b 


18 © wa.” 
124 7 


8 
— ba — 


1 2 18 Eighteen 2125 2 ut; 511 ie 2 % hv 


19 Nineteen 4 12 A g FIX 14 i. bat : 11 92 


Ninety... 

8280 One Hund wm 
200 Two Hundred 
300 Three — oP 
400 Four Hundred 

oo Five Huudred 
1 2d Six Hundred 
700 Seven ee 
800 Eight Hundred 
Nine Hundred 
1000 Qne Thouſand | 
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One thouſand ſeven hundred and ſaxty-four. 


—— 
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* 5 1 — . <0 a - - 
| Reading, and Eri —_— 
i Writing Engliſh. 25 


able of ABBREVIATIONS or Contaactrons, wherein 
„ two, or three Letters land for one, or more Words, 


OME of theſe Abbreviations are ſo common that they | 
are underſtood by almoſt every one; anũ except fey... 25 

y are not to be imitated either in Writing or Printing 
every Thing that tends to puzzle the Reader ſho 4 a 

avoided as much as poſſible. at Perſan of common 
ſe would write 4. or An. for Anſwer ? And yet ſuch — 
tractions as theſe ſerve. to enlarge the Catalogues in 

mon Books, I ſhall. therefore take Notice of the moſt © 

al, and ſuch as have deen * in the Title IEEE 

pks or otherwiſe. * 


% 4 


B. or B. A. Batchelor of 1 B. ibidem, in the ſome 
Irts, e N 3 
Archbihop. .S. H. Jeſiu FG Set by 
D. Anno Domini, * in the warar, or. Jeſus the 8a - | 
ear of our Lord, _ - -- viour of Men. v5 
or M. A. Maſter of J. N. R. I. Jeſus of Nazareth 
arts. King of the Jews. s : 
3 K 5 wris Doctor, Doctor 


, Ip. 

8. Caſts Si = Thighs _ Ladyſhip. 
"ty - 3 tor of Laws, ; 
Doctor. 8 . | M. Ma uĩs 8 
D. Doctor in Dini. , M A. Maſter of ED 
Ditto, or the ſame. 1 Mathematician. 3 
or ex. gr. Lrempli gra- or in 
ry for 32 od Mr. Maſter. yſis 

S. Fellow of the Royal Mrs, Miſtreſs. 

dciety. S. Manuſcript. 
Honourable, MW, MSS. Manuſcripts. 

dem, the ame | 1 


* 


26 

cred to the Memor 

N. S. New Style. 
0. S. Old Styſe. 

Fenult. Laſt'ſave one. 

Per Cent. By the Hundred. 


College. 
P. S. Poſtſcript. 


much as to ſay. 


Rules and Direttions for the 
- M. S. Memoria ſacrum, ſa- 
e Mark well.” 


; S. T. P. Doctor in Divi j 


P. C. Profeflor in Greſham 
wh 3353 Sr. Sir. 

g. d. quaſi dicat or dicas, As 
r 1 : 5. "Kide, ſee, © 


n Be. aol n 
RY 
A a + 
* 


„ 
St. Saint. Hos 
S. S. T. Sacręſancta T heoleyi 

Holy Divinity. 


S. Sc. Sacred Scripture. 
8. Scilicet, to wit, or that 


— 


+ 4 


Uh. Duin um, laſt. 2 75 | 


Viz. Videlicet, or that is, 
J. g. Verbi gratia, for 
| 8 Worſhißp. 


2. Queen or Queſtion. 
K. Rex, King, or Regina 
Raven, 7f 4 5 WF 
E. R. King George. 
Ci. R. Queen Carolina 
8: Re. Ne.... S. Er. andi 
Rr. NV Night Wor ere 
. | 


eee e . II 
TRE AT ISE oFRHETORI( 
| Adapted to the; loweſt C 4 P A S111. 


HETORIC is the Adornment of Language, and! 
therefore properly be term'd, the Arr of /peakin 
ewriting with Elegance and Dignity. For its principal! 
is to inſtrud, perſuade, and pleaſe. Elegance confi 
the Purity and Clearnęſi of the Language. Purity red 
choice and proper Words, to be acquired from the 
Authors; the politeſt Company, and from frequent 
careful Compoſition. Clearneſs is to be obtained by! 
Meditation upon your Suhje&, till a füll Knowledge 
ſucceeds. Doubtful Words, a ſtiff Conciſeneſs, lon 
riods, and a Confuſion of Metaphors, are to be av 
Dignity ariſes from ſublime Thoughts, n6ble Tropes, 
| . 0 


N.. K 
I 
. =) 


* 
IS > 


t Figures affect and enliven whole Sentence. 
\ Trope is the elegant Converſion of a Word from its 
aral and proper to 2 relative Signification. Thus when 
is ſaid that Gop is my Reck, the laſt of theſe Words 
ng known to ſignify a firm and immovable Place of Se- 


OF ity, it immediately excites, in us a Notion of that un- 
_ ing Protection which they ſecure to themſelves who re- 


ouſly depend upon the Goodnefs of Gov. | 
Tropzs are uſed for the Sake of an agreeable Variety. 
ey divert the Mind, and revive the Attention. In ma- 
Caſes there is an abſolute Neceſſity for repenging the 
e Thing ſeveral Times. To prevent all Offence which 
might give, the Expreſſion is carefully diverſified, and 


for in and figurative Language are judiciouſly blended. + 
Nis Tropes encreaſe the Stores of Expreſſion, adding or 
. Went and Sag aſis to Diſcourſe, and as it were deline= | © 
* g Ideas with the Paint or N of Nature; by _ 

ſo fe ch they are conveyed to the Underſtanding of others. 


improved Strength and a more ſtriking Luſtre. Thus 
gil, calling the two Scipior, '* the Thunderbolts of War,? 
ſents the rapid Speed and victorious Progreſs of their 
Reman Language could have done. When to deſcribe 
Pleaſantneſs of: a rich Harveſt, it is ſaid, the Fields 
hb and fing,* there is raiſed in the Mind a gay and 
e delightful Conception both of the Fruitfulneſs of 


R 1 (WCrop, and the Chearfulneſs of the Seaſon, than along 
1 particular Relation in the © beſt-chofen plain Wor 
2 d have raiſed. Thus they ſhew to Advantage the Fe- 


y of an Author's Fancy, ſtepping out of the common 


et theſe ſhould never be uſed, but when they are at 
conſis as plain as, or more expreſſive than, proper Terms. 
y are. the Riches of a Language, and are not to be 
m the hed indiſereetly. Too many of them only encumber 
quent ¶ obſcure the Diſcourſe, which they are intended to re- 
and enlightens ; UM e es = 1 
behoves us alſo: to be careful that there be an eaſy 
8, lone unforced Relation between the Trope and the Thing 
be avoided to be expreſſed and illuſtrated by it. _ 
Xl | D 2 ; this 


1 


bh Figures. Tropes alter and affect ſingle Words. 8 


ns with more Emphaſis than all the plain Terms of F. 4 


ck, to fetch in ſomething noble, new, and entertain= 


28 A Treatiſe of Rhetoric. 
this Suitableneſs and Relation is wanting, the Exprel 
will at beſt be harſh and unpleaſant, often barbarous 
. ridiculous. This Connexion ought to be ſo cloſe and: 
dient, that the one cannot well be mentioned with 
| --* raiſing the Idea of the other. Nor ſhould a Trope be; 
| . dundant, expreſſing more or leſs than the Thing requin 
1. alfo demands our Care, that Things capable of heigl 
om and Ornament de not debaſed by low Expreſſio 
_ _=_ Matters over-magnified by pompous and ſwe 
ords. | | 
A Trope ſhould be obvious and intelligible. Sha 
you call an Houſe of Debauchery a dangerous Re 
Vouth, ' the Relation is plain to every Capacity; but ſhy 
you call it the Syrtes of Vouth,“ 'tis far-fetched and 
ſcure; becauſe few know the Syrres to be Sands on | 
| Coaſt of A4/ric, which inevitably ſwallow up all the $ 
that fall into them. It ſhould alſo be chaſte and inoff 
ſive: For vile and debauched Expreſſions are the | 
Marks of an abject and grovelling Mind. + 


| Debauchery to Wit has no Pretence 
Wal + For Want of Decency is Want of Senſe. 
I +#+++$4+$$4+ 54544-44494 
1. A APHOR ff a cloſer Compariſon interwoven 
8 the Sentence, and differs from a Simile or Com 
riſon properly fo called, in that it wants the uſual Fo 
of Introduction. Thus we ſay, that Gon is a Shi 
and © a Flood of Tears: But the fame Language in 
r Compariſon would be, * God is as, or, as it . 
a Shield, and her Tears were as a Flood.“ This 
is very ſtrong and beautiful in that noble Paſſage of 
Roſcommon. r oetns$13 
For wwho did ever in French Authors ſee 
The comprehenſive Engliſh Energy? 
The — Bullion of one flerling Line, | 
Drawn in French Wire, wonld thro' whole Page} 


Pages | 


3 


46 Treatiſe of Riis . : 29 3 


is lively Way of Expreffon is of extracrdiniry. Uſe in 
iptions of conſiderable Length, keeping the Mind 


ed, and"the Attention vigilarit. Metaphors are very 
; ifal, when the Properties of rational Creatures are 


d to Animals,” and thoſe of Animals to Plants and 
And we receive the ſtrongeſt Pleafure from thoſe 
and comprehenſive ones, which, | beſides the Illuſtra- 


of the Subject they are intended to raiſe and ar » ES 


y to us a freſh: 450 ſprighily Image; as in 


—— —Syeet the coming on 

Of grateful Evening mild, then filent Ni bt | 
ith this her ſolemn Bird, and this fair Moon, 
ind theſe the Guns of Heay'n, hex 71 T RAIN,. | 


in bur: 1 Ea vi571g 05} %o ens $715 20:0» we 
— Her Hair 1 1 ha 
Yd, — ignorant of artful ade. 13 


own her Shoulders looſely lay diſplay'd ; "+ 
d in the jetty Curls ten T hoy/and Cupids play'd 


the fame Author, you ſee this N _—_— 
d on in the tollowing Inſtance: . 


t Love, ſpontaneous TREE, its parted Robt . 
ſt from two Hearts with — Vigour ihoot: 
ilſt each, delighted and deſighting, gives 
e pleaſing Ecſtacy which each receives: 
riſh'd with Hope, and fed with Joy, it grous; 5 
chearful Buds their openi Bloom diſeloſe; 
| round the happy Soil diffa five' Odour flows. WE > 

24 Fate that ada Care _— 3 F ; 5 


4 


Plant bewails its due i ir des 25 20 
d with eſpair, or ſiek with Grief, it dies. | 


\LLEGORY V an" Ac b lage or Cinbitttha of diffe- 
ETAPHORS,. which have Sl a near ee : 
Heer. The Uſe of it is to convey bur Meaning 
diſguiſed Terms, when to ſpeak. it out in plain, 
ot be ſo ſafe, ſo ſeaſon: ble, or effectual to the In- 
n or Entertainment of the Hearer. We ſhall 
fy this by the following Lines om sir 58 Din- 
Ike: Hill: 5 


4: Grants a of Rhetoric. 


[But his proud Head the airy Mountain hides 
r the Clouds; his Shoulders and his 800 
| y Mantlet cloaths 3 his curled Bros 
| 1 on the gentle Stream, which calmly flows, - 
While Winds and Storms his lofty Forehead deut | 
The mme Fate of all r tere dan g 
eka! * 9913 
5 And ns Price's Meds e ee l 0 
Es Did 1 bot purpoſe to/cnibark with thee, | DJ 
| au Fong 22 wn, 2.2 a erg; . ous Gules, 
e gentle Zephyrs play with proſp'rous 
And 3 Favour fills . welling Sails: 
But would forſake the Ship, and e the Shore, 
When the Winds whiſtle, and the * empeſts roar ? 


Por the Preſervation of Propriety and 1 an 
L egery ſhould end as it began, and the ſame Metaph: 
3 5 was choſen at firſt, be continued to the laſt. U 
this Claſs come ee or F ne e | 

e or Riddles. 5 


3. Maron rur 1 one Nanie = another, a 
W is a near Relation between both.” the Seas are 
* the Deeps , in Mr. Pitt's Virgil: 
Bo did the roari Deeps their Nags compoſe, 
When the great Father of he FILE ee I 


And Pu che. Muſe by Mr, Pn. 


1 * Life's idle Buſineſs at one Gaſp be o'er. 1 
The Maſe forgot, and thou k d jo mote! 


for Gods and Men Mr 45 

A hn ive n . 
The Maſter faw the Madneſt riſe 
His glowing Checks, his ardent Eyes; 
And while he Heaw' and Harri engl 
Chang d his Haud, and enk ebe 


as, n We thei e Ds 
And ſheds the ſhining Day, that buraiſh'd plays 
On Rocks, and Hills, and Tow'rs, and wand'ring Strea 
_ High- — from afar. 


oa etc of ee 1 1 
By this Trams any of the maſt fignificant Circumfiances 
or Appendages of a Thing are put for the Thing, itſelf; FE 
It is made Uſe of to great Adyani e, iſt, When the. | 
Narration or Counſel ſands for. the AAion, and what the "I 
Writer deſcribes he i is faid to do: And 2aly. „Wen the 
Name of any Relation is put for: the Duty which that 
Relation requires, and the Benevolence proceeding from . 
it. Thus Axacreon, ſpeaking of Money, ſays that, t 
it, Brethren and Parents are no longer in the World; 
moſt ſacred and endearing Relations of Nature are oſt, 
ca, an immoderate Love ey” 4 1 Fr 
May the Wretch be do es, 

., Who was charm'd * doubly, cure 5 
Through the captivating Store. 5 
Brothers, Parents are no more. Sek e 


And :3dly, When 3 which. are dF RIP are 


mentioned by the Poets to ex the 3 in 9 
they riſe, or through which they flow, as 


| = Eupbrates moves the War. 270 OR Me 4 
arge N 5 "2 Branch of the Metin * 225 
nifies the Exchange of Names ; aud is either : Z , 
27 Nam for goers R 


- - 
z 


un Wealth ee, but no Herbe. SEL 5 4 
| The Roman bled at every Vein, 1555 Bt a, > 
; The + Carthaginian Cconquer'd chen. 


4. $rnevocns or Cournanenmon le - the Whit . 
or a Part, or a Part for the Whole; jag Meer nr are 
icular of the ſame Kind, of 4 Porticalar for a. General, 
hus, when we ſay, Ss l no Colour i bor Cheeks, we 
33 428 10 e ee ay wer 85 or 
edneſs: t Lines, a art in N is 
the. whole Houſe 255 


ſed for the ens nn 4 «4 
His dreaded: Pow'r- alarms the — Soul, | Y 
While o'er A — i 


. 


1 5 
112 
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3 e. 


bk, Hero. 


\ did fo, the Expreſſion had been e more peer 


7 Things 


really are. 


| 4 to the Height of Wonder, and to fink what we * deſpile « or 


Strictneſs of Truth; as V 


# Splendia Shilling: . by 


4 . ＋ Nlepiz. 


zy d N nenen Wan * Wee ct dcn 
fr an uncertäin: 
ng you 1h! © 


© Your dae Fi key brin 
A $houſand Times Te 1010 you ſo, 


12025 2 181177 


And the Mare! Nunader, for, the fageler, by Virgil: 1 


bn * 0 


77 
. 0 


Leave Earth, my Muſe, and foar' à glotious Height, - 
Tell me v hat Flerots few the 'pallant ; Herr. 
Where the Poet only ſpeaks of el phirally, 6 


to magnify the Strength, Courage, 7 Toportanc 
8 04 — I 2 Word exp delle ear 


tudes with more Clearnicfs and Vetemence than Plural 
would do: 71 FH: 2904. 78 | 

While thus he p pleaded ITN Gui __ : 
The Theatre gave loud Applauſe.” © 

Had it been faid; that aſt the Perſons: there ine 


TY 


ſed and languid, ** 


. HvPER BOLE 1 K. 7 of grid Trah, repre- 
cater. ar ſma ter or orſes.. tby 
"This excites, Admixatio N Lo 21 5, 


5 T7 ye, Feat, Or. 
or we are apt to mage 


Contempt. "at we admire 

hate to the loweſt Degree of Contempt. * are many 

Ways of expreſſing an Hyperbele; but theſe three are the 

chief: 1. In plain and direct 8 which far 7 Exceed the 
78, BE 73 » 41 


The Giant's lofty Fed Gertops te Cibuds. 
2: By Similitude or. Compagioy,”; - AS; in Mr. os 25 


VB 43) NA 8 aa 
— — Behind bim Rats © : 
8 - another Monſter, -not untike himſelf 
Sullen of Af —__ tke Vulgar b 
n Catcbpole, uted Hands the — 
With Force . — e and magie Charms tt. 
Erſt have endu'd ; if he his: ample Palm: ---:, 8. | 
Should haply on ill-fated;Shoulder lag 
Of Debtor, ſtrait his Body to the Touch | 
3 * (as whalom. ä were N 


YO 


4 RR of. Rte. 


Jo ſome inchanted Caſtle is a $i. % 231 

Where Gates impregnable- and coercive Chains 

In Durance ftri& detain him, till, in * 
Of Money, Pallas ſets the Captive bes., 


3. By a ſtrong Metaphor, as Virgil, | 
at Camilla ran e i 5 | wi 
d makes her fly : 


Outſtript the Wind i in Speed upon . . 59 

' Flew o'er the Fields, nor hurt the bearded Grain; 

She ſwept the Seas, and as the ſkim'd along, 

Her flying Foot unbath'd in Billows hung. 
This bold Ten. ſhould be uſed with great-Caution and 
dgment ; only in comical 8 and Pieces of Hu- 

our and Drollery more Libervy: is e ants 1 15 
rave and ſerious e 


6. Io intends. the Reverh of . it 7 ard 
nder the Maſque of Praiſe ſiams to. conceal the moſt 26 4 
atyr ; while yet the CharaQter of the Perſon ronically 


ommended, the Air of Contempt which appears in the 
peaker or Writer, and the Exorbitance of e Commen- 
ation, ſufficiently diſcover the Diſſimul ation: { 6 9 ; 


Your Speech is one Thing, but you mean another; 
Well done, good Friend, and tender-hearted pare 4B 


Thus Dryden i in his 4/alom and 2 finely 1 Tidis - 


= les _ . Zend Gen Ma ; A a * _— 


tian Rites the 505 © biss; gots 
m1 Boi were ede by their N 
Such ſavoury Deities muſt needs be 
As ſeryd-at once for Worſhip, and Food! 


This Way of Expreſſion has great Force in expe 8 . 
4 contig Vice and Hype „and dafbing \ mik 
d — out of Countenance. Ironical 


ons are a lirely and ble Branch of this Trepe; as 


hen you have reckoned up largely the Miſchiefs and In- 


dnveniencies which attend up any Practice or Way of 
iing, you 5 with t gned . 


* 
- 

8 

1 # V 
2 


— 


- * 3 


—_— 4 Tris, of beter 


Advice to act after that Manner, or to purſue that ve 
Courſe of Life... TH: Kn, in Mr. Francis 's In nf 
tion : ; 44-1 1 2 27 


A Builder Haſtens with his' loaded Team | | 
His Porters; now a Stone, and now a 3 Op 
1 ods cumbrous Ruin; juſtling Waggons jar, es 

With mournful Herſes in tumuttous War; 145 

Hence runs a madding Dog with baneful Ire; 

Thence a vile Pig polluted with the Mire : 

Go then, and buſtle through. the noiſy TROY 
Invoke the Muſe and meditate the Song. 


when a dying or dead Perſon-ig ironically znifulted, | 

is uſually called a /Sarca/zr. - Thus Hyrrbut, the Son't 
Achilles, when the dying Priam reproached him with C 
elty, and reminded him of his ather's ——_—— :Behan 
our, inſults him with this bitter Sarca/m c | 


T3 - Thou then be firſt, replies the Chief, to Ro | 
—_ theſe, fad Tidiny to his. Ghoſt below : 3 
Aal el s uaint him with my Crimes in * | 

tell my 8 irs bf his degenerate Boy. 975 ä 


3 . Lenden has . to give me ſame Name to. 

5 . A has pong ply and a 

| e bee TE 

. Caracureers. is an POL of ird; 3 Ubich: | 

| Ale an — r Term for Want of a proper one, or fa 

the Sake of Boldneſs and Noxelty. Of dis les gi 

us a beautiful Example in his Deſcription of Sen De 
ſcent from the Empyreal. Heaven to Paradiſe: .... 


down thither prone in Flight | 
| He ſpeeds, through the vaſt Zrherial iy 
.. Bow bees Worlds * Worlds ——— 2 


CHAP. .. 


Wer come now to ” Es, which are ths As f 
of the Paſſions, The * of 7 
one 


— 


1 e A 5 
dye, Hatred, Fear, Hope, &c. are charafterized and 
mmunicated by theſe in the maſt agreeable Manner. 


1. EcyHonEsIs, or ExcLaMation, 14 eViice 8 
Concern and Tranſport ; ; fo Milion + 1 Ls 7 F 


O unexpeRed Stroke, worſe than of Death! 
Muſt Fthus leave thee, Paradiſe? thus leave 
Thee, native Soil; theſe happy! Walks and Shades, 
Fit Haunt of Gods — . n 


2. Aron l, or Dounr, expre ; the e Debate upon 
e preſſing Bale; 48 in . 1 W 01 of Pico . 5 
e Departure of Æuca: 
What fnall I do? What Suecour can 1 And? 
Becoms a Suppliant to Miarbas Pride? 
And take my turn to court and be deny'd ? : 

Shall I with this -ungrateful 7779 „ 8 ad 41 

Forſake an Empite:and-attend;.a Foe : THE 

Or ſhall: I ſeeks alone the churliſh C. ].] ũĩ :: 

Or with my Fleet the flying Sails purſue 1 

Rather with Steel thy 7 Breaſt invade, 

And take e Boeing thou thyſelf: haſt made. - 


| EPANORTBOSIB or CESS rarketh rethafs or 
alls aubat had been ſaid or ręſalved.; ſo Adam in {ana : | 
hs — — Firſt and tft. 
On me; me only, us the Source and Spring 
Of all Corruption, all the Blame lights due: 
So might the Wrath—! fond Wiſh! Could'ſt thou fp 9 


port 
That Burden,” heavier thin the Barth to bear; * 4 
Than all enen heavier? | u 


4. Arosisr a or Svrrizssion "Breaks Po in the 
aft of Rage or Diſturbance Juden y, without expreſſing 
on#'s Mind; notwithſtanding which the Meaning is 
adily underſtood: Thus, angry aud to the Winds in 


i ers 55 


Whom [—but better is 1 to calm the Floods. 5 


5. Arorn kofs df Oy penn ni a 
n e na TOM 1 


„ "I men- | 


- 


A: FER FR Nba 


1 mention not his wanton Flights. 
— : expenſive Nights 

he —. how much he en 
A U f N paſs o'er. 


6. Arosrxoru or ADDRESS, Yarns of frm 1 $ 
Jea, and: addreſſes all Things around lim; appealing, 2 
were, to Univerſal Nature for the Juſtneſs, Sf bis Tr 
port; as Adam in Milton - - 

8 Woods, O Fountains, Hillocks, Dales, and Bon 
. With other Echo late I taught your _—_ BOT 
To anſwer and reſound far _ Song! 


; 7. AnASTROPHE or — A eller 40 
8 7 1 ly," holds the Mind in a pleaſing Capectatin 


od at the Chee v the Gentenct 5 as 
fic 1 of ; 


1. 2 


Fair is the Kin — at in Meadow blows; 
Fair is the Daifth hat beſide her. grown 31's. I 1 
Fair is the Gilliflow'r of Gardens ſweet 
Fair is the: Marigold, for Fottage meet: 
But Blowzelind's than Gilliflow'r more fair, 7 
| Than Daiſy, Marigold, or 4 l rare. 


3. Eabrisid of IurENAOGATION, afls Dneftions 
returns or dr wk in Conference -with bis Haarer, Rea 
er Adver/ary, or with one's rape e the Prince in 
John Denham's Sop 7 | 

__ —— Whether ſhall I, y plaguing 
: Him whom I hate, be Wane unju 

To her I love, or bein — diy. 11 9 
Be cruel — 1 and leave uniaticfied 
. Revenge ?—But Love, thou t 

dier P Paſſion, and to thee I N 

All my ungentle Thoughts. e ee 

9. ProOLEPSIS or PazvanTION, farts Objeftion 
anſavers them ; as in | the following Inſtance from D 

uvenal: 
J What then remains ? Are we deprivd of Will? 
Muſt we not aſk for Fear of aſking ll? 
Receive my Counſel, and ſecurely move 
fatruſt thy Fortune to the Pow'rs above. 
10. 


o. Stxenonrers er Oontokex2on gn ns, 


She's fair; has Wit, tis true; but then ſhe's rain, 
And falle; engen to eure a p e 

* Au len 14 71 T 651 
. Rürkrivrdiz! acefully and 'emphatt, == ei- 
2 Jame Wh. 44 4 Tun af in di aire 


rior © I ers 13 456 IO oÞ 
tre there no Poil BARE Rae 3 an Flies, and enn 

That deus W 5 bah die Ha Word- . 
et what could Swords or Poiſons, Racks or Flame, 

zut mangle and disjoint this brittle Frame? 


lore * N eee f Emma's 


oo Ye + 
: 


2. . K eitvkoevrfer, #5 — 
the moſt Part, and txpreſſes id many Words what might 

e been fail in "fever, Biber to abr the Subjef, or to 
2 ſome 2 Thus, inſtead of ſaying, tis 
ht Moonligh — ˙ panonl; * 
Schpe ee in Faney, and ſays : J 

The night's bright Empreſs in her golden Car, 


vous Darting full Glories from her lovely Face; 
Kindles freſh Beauties it Ih the Eye of Heer. 


3 . 


. Climax or AuPLIFICaTION, Fill riſes in Senſ+ as 
. 2 rbe Periv# be vigorouſly and agreeably eleſed. 


Yet while my Huber ſtill ſurvives, I fre”... © 

: My Brethren, Father, Mother, all in thee. 

art Alas! wy;Kindred, Brothers, Parents, all | | 

5 Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall: 

Thy Wife, thy Infant, in thy Danger - . 
Oh! prove a Huſband's and a Fathers Care! 


A or Ont35108 of > OY haves 
be Connections of N. rd, to repreſent E e or — 
5 Dido enraged; N 4 s © 44 y 


Haſte, haul my Gallies out, purſe * Foe, 
Bring flaming: Brands, ſet impetuous row. 


obtain more: An. ene 55 n e e 1 Hs 


M: Treatiſe of: Rüster 


16. EAN TOS Orrosbr ion, At eu 


4 ferent in View, in order to compare and {et them, a. 


the mild Pleaſures: of: the Country love. 
While yaũ the Hurry of; the Town. approve: 
But what are City Tumulte, Strife, and Note, 
'Toithe (calm: Sweets, which rech Laß; cee. 


118 \\ rg ay 


KR 30 it 
16. PAR ABOLE or range, ths ron = K 


2 the juft Reemblance Tune Rk 1 cn 
But let . ü 
Feed on her Namaſk. — ih in 1 dug 
' And; ſate, like Faritnet Ga Mommy, 
Smiling at Grief. Shaks/pgar. 


17. HYB0FxX20815,, oY Liys .Dzscazer a, 
Aron and brautifullyregre/ents.@ 1 hing, as 40 ny 
tina Bie and Jatigtagtory Nation, oi it; 1 in in he on 
Lines of Shaleſpear: 
I do remember an Apecheeatu | ; 
And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I — 
In tatter d Weęds, with over-whe 15 OW 
Culling fr, Simp 5 meagre 5 50 f 0 


Sha 7 
And in his rn Mao Shop ri to the iſe Sing, © 
An Alligator, ſtuff t. and o 1 
Of ill-ſhap d Fiſhes.;..and ee his Shelve 
A beggarly Account of empty Boxes ; EE 
Green earthen Pots; Bladders, and muſty Seeds, 
Remnants' * 45 kttiread' _ old Cakes of Roſe 
tfer'd to wake 10 4 shew. 
12 Fling G*e 277710 
18. Eicon, Mace, or Visio, ref reſents Thing 
tant and unſten, ſo as to' raiſe Terrors Wonder, or Compd 
— ———— You, Miſtreſs, 
That have the Office o = to St. Peter, 
And keep the Gate of you! vou! ay 
We have done our Cour, here orga "for 
Pains; b 1 95 
1 pray you, t — e Key.n keep our Coy 
Shake — 
199 5 


12 


That blurs x 


ö 1 ; dk ri ? I# 14} 
From che le 1 15 Bend of 


Calls Virtu 


* „Aud , « Bitr ther Pooh 5 nr : 
BY 20. ExALbA o br Sünden © o TI, 3 2 777 Thin 3 
„ now bing. 80 Wel, 1 rale Sir Sos 


iham 2 V 1811 i bam? * 7-1 


Here lay th Ach; 

W fl Wed, 4H He a A es 3 
Ls wi 0 Bals 2 ib, 
ä And fats their. Reaſon in their W "Ar 3 
And fi 2 | 


I Thanh ou yon of | 
N E 23 B46; | 

3 i I nabe inen Ao bas hne Variety, dra 

, Relations and addfciiing: others. 60 Corley : 

4 * Nob in Nature's ſober See. . 5 | 

d Butcan eferiigl Health goes roi * 

WS, "Wu N. Bowl We hich, © 

$3 e 1 8 e or 1 abs +. 

FE: Why, M KA 225 Il ins by.2 


"oy 8 
le: 0 e 7 Pep ef? Weka a 5 ec 5 i 5 — 
12 21 514 i& : 21961 1ud 39} 3.02 2 


th cura/d.and under open. Sty ador Al Hb 7 
10 Gon that made hoth Sky, Air, Earth and Hear'n— 

hou alſo,madiſt.the Night, od at. | 
aker Oni potent. and Thou the Dy 1x Male 8 


n! 70 a en 74 45 S5 5 Sith 1 8 
vs Jorie C 755 Fg e 11 7 F rants I Opt A 
| ; 70 a blatke ef Fins 955 1 5 % * 44 5•5 g | | 
J Gris th 19 8 GB hd pcs . Pr 
Belo dt 1155 1 Oro fine pbk re pea 


How near was I thoſe Sn Plains, | 
Where Pluto's 3 Conſort ons | 1 


e 


4 Tan, of Rhwteric, 


Where awful ſits the Judge of Hell, 
Where pious Spirits Judge Foley 8 . 
Where Seappho in melodious Strains 0 
Of cruel 54 complain, 
Alcæus ſweeps Wai aud! le 8 
And Seas and, War, | 


43. Sonrawaj is a * 205 lt, Kia 
the Subject, containing much Senſe in few Nerat: 
His Stomach fail'd ; his Voice began to fo pine, WV 
And his 7 leſh waſte : Such are the Fruits of Wine! 


- 5 24. Erirnonzlig is NF ai Exclamatin at 
* of a Sentence. 80 Virgil oi Nr. is 


yon bright Stars, by each immortal-God;! ! 
Hoe Hands. his Thoughts: are innocent of Blood: 
Nor cou'd, nor durſt the Boy the Deed intend; 
His only Crime, and 0b / cas that offend 4 : 
Was too much Love to his unhappy Friend. 


1 5 25 * 
rr 4 
5 4 4 e 


e eee W eee eee 
: 2 + af: 172 

General ins TATA any 
EY PENMANSHIP, | | 


HE various Sorts of Hands, now. 5 in Gn 
Britain, may be divided into two hes, nan 
Thoſe of abſolute Uſe for Buſineſs; and "tho ole which 
only ornamental. The. former are the Nan Hand 1 
— fealian, in which moſt of the common Aﬀairs of Tra 
and the ordinary 2 of Life, are written by all! 
ropeans ; and the Engr and Sgaare Text, in which 
the various Buſineſs © t e. Law is generally tranſad 
The other Hands, namely, the 7 Engliþ, Fg. Ra 
and Zealic Treg, and the German.. Text, are 
Uſe of but by. Way of Decoration 3 and ene 
Writing of them is but of little Service, and nothing bet 
than a mere APATITE} to ſuch 2 are e for 
mon Buſineſs, 1 53 
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one with another, as as is conſiſt W N 
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5. Let all Strokes which join the conſtituent Pai 
Letters, or the Letters themſelves together, be made vi 
' the Corner of the Pen, and as as the Hand will ad: 
of ; 'which Strokes muſt always, have ſome Proportion 
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N order to make a good Pen, Care muſt be token that 
the Slit be not forced ſo hard, as to gape or open; nei- 
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HE making of Figures well, is as neceſſary, as the 
making of Letters well ; for without Figures, no 
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8 alone is kr true HappineG. 3 110 
Health is Life's choiceſt Bleſſing, 
Idleneſs is gn Hoy to every Vice. | 
Kupwledge is a godlike Attribute. 
dee van ee Bleſſigng. 
| Merit finds but few Admirers. — 
Neceſſity is the Mother of Invention. 
One bad Sheep in ſects the whole Flock. 
Pride is a 2 for Man. 
Quick Reſeatments prove often fatal. wo £27; 
Riches are precarious Bleſſings, CEN CITES ae e 
Self-Love is the Bane of Society. *' / 
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The Hope of Reward — Labour. : 
£ Variety Is the Beauty of the N do's 
„Writing is & fine Accompliſnment :. 
X ceſs kills more than tha Sword. 
Veſterday miſpent can neyer be retalꝰd. 
Zeal e is e | 
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 FfeBation runs the faireſt face. 
| Beauties very {ſeldom hear the Truth,” . 
Conſcious Virtue is its ow] n Reward. N 
Dreams are the Paſtimes of Fancy, ©& 
Envy too often attends true Melit. f 
Fame, once loſt, can nevet be e 7 
Good Humour has everlaſting G- {79:6 1 
Humility adds Charmꝭ to Beauty. 
© Innocence is ever gay und carfdl. 
K. Knowledge procutes general Eſteem. 
„Love hides a Multitude of Faults,” *- 28 
Modeſty charms more than Beauty. 
Nothing is more valuable that Tin 
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Shame, Diſeaſes, Diſappointments, and ſelf- condemniy 
Reflections, are the common Puniſhment of Sloth :; } 
Succeſs and Riches generally attend an unwearied Diligen 
and Application to Buſineſs. | e 


The beſt need Afflictions for the Trial of their Virtue 
Should all Things ſucceed - to our Wiſhes, how ſhould 
mne our Readineſs to forgive others; as we ourſelves defy 
ts be forgiven? 75 | | 


iS U. | 8 
Uſe your Proſperity with ſo much Caution and P 
dence, as may not ſuffer you to forget yourſelf, or deſi 
and conſider, whilſt you enjoy much, ho 
bn 


We may as well expect, that God ſhould make us ric 
without the leaſt Diligence or Application, as make 
good, without the Concurrence of our own Endeavour, 


|. - *Xceſs deſtroys more than the Sword, Alexander, vb 
inſtamed with Wine, cut off his beſt Friend, and execu 


in one unguarded Moment what he repented f all 


' Youth ts raſh. and precipitant : Whilſt the Blood n 
thro? the Veins with great Rapidity, the Paſſions are ſtro 
and unruly, and the Mind too looſe and airy to be gud 
by the wiſe Counſel of the aged; and the Knowledge 
themſelves, comes often too late to prevent their Ruin. 


| Zeal, when grounded upon Knowledge. and guide 
Prudence and Charity, gives ſuch a Life and Vigout 
Devotion, 'that all who fee it ſo exerted muſt applaud it 


WOOOOOOCOX XDOCOOCDON DE bn 
aus Copins in ah Verſe, alphabetically digefed. Bhs, 
E 
A LL human Tihbngs are ſubje& to Nie i 
A And when Dea ſummons, Monarchs muſt obe he N 


| rt of Penmanſhip. . 
B. 
Irave Deeds, and Virtue (when tis ſpotleſs) have, 
lorious Rewards, that ſhall out-live the Grave. ” 


. 
enſure not raſnly; Nature's apt to halt : 
Look inward: He's unborn that has no Fault. 


D. 
Do thou with Pleaſure own thy Errors paſt, 
and let each following Day ow the laſt, 


nvy will merit, as its Shade, purſue ; 
I; But: like a Shadow, proyes 1 Subſtance true. 


Firſt worſhip God : He that forgets to pray, | 
Bids not himſelf Good- Morrow, no Good-Day.. 


reatneſs by Virtues only underſtood : | 
Not one is truly great, that i 1 not truly wo; 


e's rich who never covets worldly Pelf; 
He's poor, who has endugh and ſtarves himſelf. 


I. 
Immodeſt Words admit of no Defence 3 
For Want of Decency is Want of Senſe. 


- | 
Know this one Truth, (enough for Man to * 
irtue alone is Happineſs be — a 


Live well, and then how ſoon ſoe'er . 
ou are e of Age to claim * 


anners with Fortunes, Humours change with Climes, 
Tenets with Books, and 8 with Times. 


o Minutes ſurely bring us more Content, 
Than thoſe i in pleaſing, _— Studies ſpent. 


dur Reformation never can an protall, 3 
hile Precepts govern, an Example fail. 


ride is the never-failing Viee of Fools, 
he Wiſe and Virtuous: walk by humble Rules. 
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5 8 and Strife, and Law-Suits wiſely PIER bY i 
© By Peace and Silence, no W vadone;.. . d uid 


Remember Death; think _ Day you. laſt 5 ; 101 
Lament all Vanities and Follies pat. 


8. 
Safe in thy Breaſt cloſe lock up thy Intent 
For he that knows thy ram beſt preyeats.. 14 bal 


They cannot want who 5 to have no more: 


- Who ever ſaid an Anchoret _ poor ? {of | 


| View all the habitable World! How few 
Know their own Good, or knowing it purſue, 
W. 


N Want ĩs the Scorn of every wealthy Fool, 
And Wit in Rags is tum d 1 Ridicule. 


Errres ſurvey'd his mighty Han with Tear, 

9 2 To think they all muſt ce in ä Years. 

| i Yeſterday's paſt ; To-morrow's none of. thine: r A 1 
To- day thy Life to virtuous __ incline, pt 


Zeal is a Fire, and uſeful in its Kind: 
But nothing is more dangerous, if blind. b 


N 8 ed 0 


| Sel Thi, Moral and Divine, in Paß. 1 5 
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A 
TION keeps the Soul in a Hach; aha Idle 
A neſs ruſts the Mind, I pe well as beam 
all its active Faculties. 1 J. 5 1 1 11250345 944 5 glich! 
Beware of the Mari thit has rio Reged to btzr1owin Repo 
tation; ſince it i not probable he 2 i 


poars. 


Could we rightly and duly reflect on the Misfortunes f 
her Men, we ſhould be much more thankful than we. are ? 

the many undeſeryed — which we daily enjoy. 
P ), 5 i EN ab 4 


4" 44 


Do not ſpeak reproachfully of auy Perſon whomſoeyer : Ry 
-fach Injuries are very ſeldoni, if ever, forgotteh, nd 
ay poſſibly prove a * to your Preferment. 
Education either makes or mars us; and Governments, | 

well as private Families, are concerned in the Conſe- 

ences of it, N ph Fe er 5 ; 


Faith may ſometimes exceed Reaſon, but not oppoſe it; 

d Belief may be often above Senſe, tho“ not againſt it: 
ware therefore not only of an implicit Faiths but of being 
do cloſely tied up to W Faith is require. 


Give your Heart to your Creator; pay due Reverenee 
d your Superiors; honour your Parents ; give your Boſomm 
d your Friend; be diligent in your Calling, let your Con- 
ition of Life be what it will; give an attentive Ear to 
dod Advice; and he liberal to the poor. ED r 


. 
8 +» _— > 7 


Humility is the grand Virtue that leads to Contentment: 
t cuts off the Envy and Malice of [nferiors and Equals, and 


akes us patiently hour Nr Ay of Fools above us. 


m— If you would avoid Sin, fly Temptations ; he that wil * 
t uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to avoid the one, cannot 
- Mpett Providence ſhould defend him from the other. 2 
elicaij 5 n ue C e 
| Keep a juſt Account at the Entrance of your Eſtate: You: 

ay riſe with Honour, but you cannot go back without 
hame ; for a good en makes a good Ending. 


Let your Promiſes be ſincere, and ſo prudently conſi- 
ered, as not to exceed the Reach of your Ability: He 

ho promiſes more than he can perform is falſs to himſelf ; 
d he who does not perform what he has promiſed is falſe © 2 
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' 
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Make not your dfb Fault appear aan; | 
| it is, nor your own leſs ; for to excuſe your. own Fault 
- todpubleit; and to aggravate, another's by Detraction, 
to make it your own. | 


N. 
but the Voice of God: A be 
M, Nanrn nothing. Wiſdom, ; which demands eten 
Tribute f Wonder and Worklp. b * A 


— * 8 N 
9 * 1 n Ls. 
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Our preſent Time ought to 4 m 1 with a | judica 
Care; fince we cannot ſecure a Moment to come, nor reg 
the leaſt Part of one that i is paſt. 


P. 
e forth, all © your Strength! in n honouring f God, a 
| doing Commandments; for that. Time ſhall end i 
58 vo &d ry that is prudently and zealouſly ſpent] 
5 ho Service of the Supreme Being. | 


7 "If | ' Quietnefs. earries iy own Reward along with it. i 
wa an Zverſion to all e e a em your Mir 
and l reform your Li We - 17 


Ws, Recreation after IF 225 ke; but - that 
ls Jows his Recreation inſtead of his Buſinels, thall * a bt 
| Time have no Buſineſs to follow. 


Solon made a Law that thoſe Parents ſhould not be 
 hevedin their old Age. by their Children, ho een | 
Care to give them a virtuous Aer 


That 1 who fears God is the ih . = 
* that departs from Evil has the beſt Underſtanding. _ 


Virtue is the Beauty of the Mind, and the nobleſt Om 
ment that Mankind can boaſt of. It ſtirs up our Real 
. when qur Senſes err, and is + then our n Safeguard 


|. Whoever wiſely conſiders the Miſeries of human Lifes 
certainly prepare for a better; ſince. Infancy is attend 
with Weakneſs, Youth with Diſorder, and Age with | 
| firmity. 


| Sx: of rene 


207 5 3 
xcuſe what you ſee amiſs i in ottiers dae alt 1 Mavkiid - of 
liable to Errors. Bo EE 
Vour Poverty will never prove a | Diſgrace to you, un os 9 by 4 
haſten to be rich by any * Proceedings. | 


ten Zeal i ina * Cauſe is 1— „ dene ; Hot 1 Aon 
=_ 2 blind or neglected, it is very pernicious. 8 
ice CIO * e e 


Select Copies, um of four, fs and ok Lines. 


d, a - = 
du EAUTY, like NY our Footing POR W * mY 
pant Who can tread ſure on that ſmooth ſlippery Way d. 
«asd with the Paſſage, we ſlide ſwiftly on, ö 
8 i | ſee the Danger, which we cannot ſhun, 00444, 
Mufhere is Luſt in Man no Charm can tame, 
loudly publiſhing his Neighbour's Same; 

1 6 Eagle's Wings immortal Scandals fly, _ ; hire 

40 ile virtuous Actions are 1 born and die. 1 OE 

Wue's the chiefeſt Beauty of the Mind, 

b nobleſt Ornament of Human- kind; 

t 00 tve's our Safeguard, and bur leading Star, | 

ot Ot guides our Reaſon won LOW Senſes err. 

* dren, like tender Oziers, take the Bow, . 

and f as they firſt are faſhion'd always grow: 

<1 what we learn in Youth, to that alone, 

+ one we are by ſecond Nature prone. ES 
ney Mus did- feſt the wondrous Art deviſe, | 

wats painting Words, and ſpeaking to the Eyes; 

Life aous Lines to curious Order brought, . 
— and Colours were tun Thought. 

with e, none deſcends into himſelf, to find 5 1 

ret LioperſeQons of his Mind. 3 
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Whom neither Hopes deceive, nor Fears torment, 


But ev'ry one is Eagle-ey'd to ſee 


| Great was that Genius, moſt ſublime that Thought. 
Happy the Man, of Mortals happieſt he, 


Dreams are but Interludes which Fancy makes, 
Compounds a Medley of disjointed Things, 


And both the reaſonable Soul run mad; 


That never were, nor are, nor e'er ſhall be, 


We know not what to wiſh, or what to fear, 


Muſt we not wiſn for fear of wiſhing III? 
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In any other a Deformity. 1 


Which firſt the curious Art of Writing taught: 
This Image of the Voice did Man invent 
To make Thought lafting, Reaſon permanent: 

Whoſe ſofteſt Notes with Secteſy can roll. 
And Myſteries proclaim from ole to Pole. 


t 
Whoſe quiet Mind from vain Deſire is free: 


But lives at Peace, within himſelf content ; 
In Thought or Act accountable to none, 
But to his Conſcience, and ir God alone. 


Whilſt Monarch Reaſon fleeps the Mimick wakes; 


A Court of Coblers, and a Mob of Kings. 
Light Fumes are merry, groſſer Fumes are fad, 


And many monſtrous Forms in Sleep we ſee, 8 


II. | 


Such is the gloomy State of Mortals here, : 1 


What then remains? Are we deprived of Will > 3 


Receive my Counſel, and ſecurely move; 

Entruſt thy Fortune to the Pow'rs above: | 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unetring Wiſdom ſees Thee wants 
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The Care of forming the Manxnus, 


7 Learning, Eloquence, and the Knowledge of Buſ 
were the only Ends of Inſtruction, it would 


eee 
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| Ait 
* 1 5 C for which we came 


> the Worl, 1 8 ern; that Man -i net 
* for  himſe * eq is, a Member of Society, 


d, as in a Conga of e enen bieyſlf i 
orm = Fo £.tne'Z ar} pray 8 2. 
0 0 0 "1 8 bo W. een 


8 adyanced Degeses ; © ©? 


* ne ve tl 85 foyement. e che whole Bo. 


And more directly 1 dee the public Happmeſs. 9 


tue alone can ade us to Geber them with, Credit. 
e good 5 f. of the Heart, conſtitute real Merii, 
d make us fit Inſtruments for promoting the, common 


lfare. These , are. th - IE : Ends. Ti hich, 80 Maſters; dave; 2 = 3 
in View in. the . = * of Youth. / The Sciences 
of ſmall Value, they lead to Virtue. Eruditionn 


ling, 20 "miſchi \ Aus unattended, with Probity. They 

=, hereto Man to the Learned; and. 

before e Scholars the moſt beautiful Paſſages, of A 

| Muity, ſtrive leſs, to enlarge their Capacity than to; - 

ke them virtuous, 8999. ildren, good Fathers, 80 

ends, and od Chtezn Ser Fax 

ithout th T2 | "hag Ds would gur Studies be? The 

of n and Inſtruction is, to make 


ww Rag. ; The P N Who departs; from this Rule, 2 | 


as not the m and Approbation of the Public. 


icles, governed Athe with, great Reputation. Ie fil. 
it vin Temples, catres, Statues,” famous Monu-, * 


nts, and Ones, o Gold... He drew. thither what-. - 


ver was curio 7641 culpture, Painting, and Architect? 


e, and 1 75 odel and Rule ef polite Taſte for all. 
erity. But. Jayne = * they name one ſingle 
n who 12 ri ps 10 * 10 better by all his Care? 
the ot er Hand, hig Co Ju id. 3 cauſe the Atbe- 
ns to degenerate, rendered them idle; effeminate Bab- 
and Bodies, fonc of CAPE .and —— of Va- 
rflu ec es it therefore wrong to 

wp iy > Th Mien — 


n ſo: exceedin Apply this to, 
Study 148 7 Fe: It. 800. us to Iook upon 


7 nat py e Means that lead tot. 
ur ue. ng, bur ch is to make us ſeryice- 
Ie wy Men, and happy for ever. Towards this the 


$ are very 2 8 ; and the Uſe which 0 
ought 
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62 7 he Care of kei the Manners, 

ought to make of them is, by a proper A a 
the Maxims, 5 and rem rkable Stories whit 
Authors furniſn, to inſpire young Perſons with. 4 AY 
Vite and « Detefiation of Vice. © ; 


their — ere bigs then 

precious; — . — of our n e ; 
with — e Care, the Thorns and Briars which a 
+ continually ; up in fo. bad a Soil. _ Youth hg 
Need 7 2 a faichful and: conftant Monitor, an Advocy 


4il Peg - who ſhall plead with them the Cauſe of Truth, 
3 and Right Reaſon ; . who ſhalt pv mu the Miſtakes th 


in moſt of the Diſcourſes: Mankind,” and j 
— terre them deen retour er ee 
b ve pro rve m from e Con 9 e pre Lot 

— 8 ey them into other Countries an Times. 0 

— the ware hr and Examples of Antiquity poken.( 

7 the Authors which they read, to the falfe Princig 
and evil Examples, which debauch the greater Pant 
Mankind. What was ſaid by a Cami Har, A = Ci 9% And 
, will be liſtened to; and Taſtrũcct ctions e 

will make à deep Lnpreon. The Taſte of real Gl 


1 ' Iotiguiſhes. All Merit and Honour is now m — to co 


ſiſt in the Magnificence of Buildings, Furnitute, Equipa 
and Tables. To this we may oppofe Dictators and Coy 
hy ow the Plou gh, whoſe mos made hard with? 
' faved and 1. rted the f 250 King Combe 
The! refaſed the offered Gold, and e to! 
over thoſe who had it, than to Dole ft * tres, 
ny of them Who managed 7 te Treaſures, ' 7 
ade Death left not enou them. In nie ' 
nour was Poverty, and DE were Riches! The 
had no great Skill in Entertaimments'; but. knew, how 
conquer their Enemies in War, and to ple Bu heir ˖ 
zens in Peace. e Is their pub $0 
declared Enemies private Perſo 40 they ce 
tented themſelves hr end 4 moderate a ed hit ich io 
adorned with the Spoils 1 their! . and oh, of th 
TO. mw 1 235 
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64 The Care of. i forming * Never 
Such was the Gallant 'of this Rowan then in e Bei 

| of Life, unengage d, 8209 fluſhed” with Conq jn the 
Buy theſe In — $ young People are inſti Ate: to 4 T0 
bor Virtue; They n to place their Adrairation yy 
real Merit; to overcome 4 Nia and paſs an upny 
Judgment upon Men and Thi ret true Boi 
and Liberality to the m6 kürte Actions without f 
dity, and to wth dt a Service generquſſy done i 
Friend. in Diſtreſs, h the Advantay 4 of the moſt a 
ous'Viftories, Cicero, in an Oration, lays open on | 
one Side the military Virtues of Cz/ar. He diſplays th th 

| in full Light, and repreſents him not only ſupenor tol 
1 Enemies, bu 14. as the Conqueror the Seaſons alſo, | 
* the other Hand, he deſcribes t bs generous Protel 
| 8 which the 15 me qa, had Franke 10 an 9d Fri 
i fallen into Diſgrace and redu ced'to Petty ' Up n wei 
ing theſe different Quillities in the aer of Truth, 
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"WM pronounces in Favour of the latter.” © Tl, days 
a * was an Aktion truly, great and wotthy of Admirati 
i » And, in my Opinion, Ce/ar' s Regard for the Mii 
ct tunes of a poor old Friend, When r iel to ſo hiph 

Station, ouglit to be preferred to all His other Virtu 

I I ſhall conctude theſe Remarks. With A. In 
= tory, very p * r to - ng Gentlit en. Eun 
„ ades, the Lacodemontan, G rains of the Greek ail 
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rſe of ſo r Ages. This i barbarous Culiora, which 

+ Wrox called” Nebel Jad Greatneks of Spirit, was en- 

alt ely unknown to thoſe celebrated cy foul af true Glory. 

They reſerved, ſays Salußß, their Hatred and Reſentment 

r their Enemies, and een for Sia r 
with their 6wn Cc nt ER i ng 

ge te Juſt 5 adheres 

ie atiments Or yt 

ſt gl K of wt 


= ö Degi grees, an E | 4 | 
yS ty * this Aaantgt fly. ad- 
r e g of Authors e Merit. It forms a Kind f 
ſo. lation between us and the greateſt Men o Antiquity. 


rote. converſe with them 2 2 travel with them; we live 

1 rang ch them; we heat them diſcourſe, and are Witneſſes ofß 

n Ve eir Actions. We enter Nuſenſihiy imo their Prineiples 

ruth, Ma 0 ay and we derive from Ages way rot Great- 1 Fe OM 
of Soul, that Difintere edneſs, trod of In 1 

d that Love for the pub ce (Good which make fo bt dent 55 
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5 Conn HB Style peculiar to ſach Letters as confift 4 of 
lt Compliment, Wit, and Addrefs, ſhould be always _ 
cc indeed, but free and ' eaſy, void of all ftadied Graces 
e d as near n Copy of Nature as poſſible. 5 
ed oa the other Hand, That of the Tradeſman ſhould be 
d bohrt, plain, and Oy, to the Ogcafion, without any 
f Salt ights of Fancy, 'or Dev tions from his principal Deſign. 
ed CBS ſhould imagine himſelf in Converfation with his Friend 
An ung the Royal Exchange, and expreſs his Sentiments in ſuch 
rant ar Terms, that his Correſpondent ſhould not be caga- 
to! af the leaſt * or He tation with reſpeR to his r- 
an, . And as he ou lee never $6 de abſure deo be m 11 
ainly! Mito A rod a al Minter, of 1 tions, which. 
s the val ndenty te rende xpreſſions either 
een 0 * e there voy in his Ler- 
| | ter 
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- Yer ſhould be preſum'd, unqerſtood, or implied. | 
tentions ſhould be comp prehended At e firſt, Vie ew; 6 
whenever Inſtructions are given but darkly, and y Hi pri 
only, ſome Error of Conſequence may paſs through Mu 
conſtruction ＋ 
The Correſpondent; likewiſe, on. his Part, ſhould, ti 
wrtieuler Care to be as pun@tual, clear, and free from 4p 
iguity, in all his A 3 He ſhoy vo No h every en 
 'ricle n and | Bye e it 5 diſti direc Kea 
Notbin omlütted; 196 'one Partiel 

mould left i in Sede 4 ls Correſpondent, for wh 
of proper nog medi ne; hack in n. ben 

or his Fortune. 5 BR, 
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: the joint Command of my Papa and Mamma too 
vire after your Health, and all our other Relations in Wc! 

| gore You hadn't been gone from our Houſe abon ur 
Day or two, before I was very dull for want of your yi an 
„Company. However, as I know you have not your Hei 
. . our naſty ſmoaky Town, it wauld be very unkin nt 
Be o defire you to return, and run the Riſque of . 
. .cond Iltiefs. Pray let'us know how you ſpend your TWP” 
in the Country, and in Return, you may expect tor 
harem paſſes at our next Ball here in Town, which, wil 
very 827, and comes on in opt a Fortnight, 1 2m _ 
1 5 7 WW effeioary ( 
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01 Cre rl gh L MA RIES T — 5 10100 * . 

ere ITT ER I. 

„„ II. bh © 
: Dear Con NV 5 l 


5 40 enquiri be Bog % #91 Jo® + 
Fetter ſin 1 5 5 5 S. Bud! VE 


the Apt N & gives We 


A Epifalary — 225 „67 

o abroad every Day. to divert myſelf; hut the Woods 
Gardens are not near ſo chearful and; inviting this 
ring, as as they were the laſt, when we had the Ple re of 
ur g n However, as your Papa has now- 
; woke you a little Poney, and the Weather is like ta con- 
ue fine, I. pleaſe. myſelf with the Thoughts of ſeeing 
u in a few Days; dor I don't at all douhtibut the * 
et by Villa will procure the Conſent of my good 
Ren ncle and Aunt, and I haye. Reaſon 10:buliove, Sir, that 
teu vil be willing to pay a. Viſit to 

Ir wi Your eau cab. M. G. 


und | EE 3 E T. T E R "tt, 3 . 
117 m a Brother, i in Town 4 10 * Sifer i in the Cou ar N yo —— lain- 

. ing F ber Negtedt i in Writing... ' AY" a” 
Dear Liter, 


7 1 OUR Friends, I can aſſure you, tabs K 12% 
eat 5d give them 16 Account. of your 15 | 
you e Manner in W lch you ſpend your Time in the Cum 
1a tod. You cannot be lulen ible, that you have ſeveral Ad- 
ns in ners here in Town, and that they are impatient for 
abo ur Return. Can your long Silence, therefore, think you; 
dur Fi ways excuſed, with x Grace? My Mother, I 
r He Hal you, is high 3 and ſo ate my Uncle 1 
kin nt. For my Fart, T have acted the good-natured Bro: 
of 1er ſo long, and formed ſo many Excuſes for you, hae 
nr Im quite tired. Take Care therefore for the future; af 
ere a better Character. Write to us ſoon and often, 
h. wild don't doubt but 1 ſhall procure your Pardon for the 
am, ences paſt. You may derbe un on it, that tis with no 
, al Pleaſure that I 5 myſelf, 
SE Ye, br Your aff ionate a, E. D. 


IETER iv. iy dende 
"The Sifer's Anſwer. 
25 2895 E = 2 lie Ft Sk 
arge ou ve brought me is, own, 
am g a little too juſt. I have — . nt indeed; but 
good! ; Lache my dear Mother, and my Uncle; and, Aunf, 
2 8 e W 
ity,or „nd that. III never 6 
525 3 . Be my Advocate, — a 


11 48 


68 General Iaſtrumiam for 
upon this my ſincere Promiſe of Amendtnent. I kh 
5 _ good · naturtd, and that my Retations, if you but ple 
n'my Behalf, will ſign my Forgiveneſs.” If youll exc 
the Shortneſs of this Letter, you ſhall have a longer 
Week, with a full and true Account of my Viſit to 
_ | Lady Notable," and the kind Reception” T'met' with 
| . — e e at preſent i 
my eſpeas ere fo ou; 
| W dns „ oa 
| hy our ee e r fer, 2 


From — elder 10 a ; younger Brother, + repryenting to him 0 
©" fatal Conjequentes that muſt unavoil:; 8 
e ee. 3 


Dear Bill We; 8 6 8 


| 0 oly Brother! , ou muſt i agine, fy 
A's give abs No l e wilt pag that 4 
| tunes affect ms next 12 my own. 1 are ſenſi 
I have met with too many; ber __ ou know very we 
at the Ame Tm that they oh en. . 
Accidents, and nat to au A Ag Arts 0 
Conũderation ſupports. 1 (be 2 age then 
but as to thoſe that h mie befallen me on Jour ne 
they mult be ĩimputed indeed to my Indiſcretion. 
my Father and ther were . , they both ſu oppo 
not only with the Conveniences : of Life, but i lack 
if I may be ſo free as to fay ſo, in pou Levy ot | 
travagz They are both dead, and what eas Foot | 
hind them, *tis true, is now devolved, ot q 
Nature, but Providence, dĩtects me to make the beſt 
I poſſibly can, of what is thus thrown into my Poſſeſſi 
My Love for you inclines rae, I muſt own, to ſerve you 
- the utmoſt of my Power; but, dear Billy, which Ways 
I effectually do it? The frequent Supplies that our ind 
ent 9 you, gave you no 1 7 
were n way upon you: w 
«4 am I to take to ſtreen ons from Diftreſs.? You 


12 — eie this, bad yo made but a o 
Ufe of 3 Poon Finds ve you; but give! 
Mave th perk by 'Seritimnents y. your pteſent md 


ay Stan whetly owing) your own. vn. Tiproda 


3 


| Epiſtel Writings: - 
ou might wo lived. comfortably,. 2 good SKI 


ent, all your Life-time, on-your,own Fortune; 


ain, it has not maintained you much above a 'Twelye- 
onth. Were I able, or, 1 to, 1 dd, as pouch, more 
it, what juſt Grokng tocexpect. that you. will be 
detter t ou; have Been; 


an; 
we, At hot Rate of li ing, would ſupport you, rothen 
it a very. few Years; and £45 think it Ny Bu (what- | 
er you may Imagine) to take care of my own Family .as 
ng as they live, and am determined. fo to do, if no un- 
Ireſeen Accident prevents me. Were I to ſend you the 
ndred-Guineas according to your Requeſt, of what ceal. 
drantage would it be to you? It would prove of no other 
rvicein the World, than to len gthen your Credit, and 
ake you run deep 0 into Debt. How often have I affiſt-. 5: 
you already? d has not the. Caſe . been always the, 
me? Have fiot foverat, with whom you have Deali ings, 4 
yen you Credit from Time to Time, becauſe they ima. 
ned that 1 Woüld ſupport you, and diſcharge their Bills ? 
therefore all my [ndu]gence towards you; has proyed.in- | 
Feual, tis Time. now to withdraw my Favours. How- 
er, race ſtanding ell yo your; fepeated e vou 
ay aſſure yourſelf, w hike A ber wil be de 
dur e tion, no rde Affi iſtabce will e denied 
du, ; 
Va our ge the? mach injur'd Brother A. 2. 
; yn LETTER: VI. 1 30 HEN 
2 ; Guardian 34a: his:  Wardyion beer Cr of 

. Shes lift dodng eee 
de & 26, e eee bag 00110357 bu 42 
Ou are not intealle or dale tus Love and Friend: | 
1 ſhip that always ſubſiſted better, your. affectionate 
ather and myſelf: And ab he Was 70 0 to conſtitute 5 
ſe the ſole Executor of- his alt Will ln 7 Fe 55 
terein charged me u the N Terms, 1 — 


atchful Eye aver. ou De during your' 2 
by „tis With che 0 aha at ng Four 0 F 
e diſorderly . Clyl 57 1 


1 


yourſelf*a' Member of * 
af you Have too. little Regad fbr your Reputation; J are „ 
en . in Liquors L Hours, de the , 


Ca Huub 


8 
Roles of your öfter Houſe ut lea "twice WY 1 Wa, N 
in ſhort, make the whole Faml! very 2 * 16 
+ been Informed, . that, if m 09 8 8 00 


der ertofilats the Occsfior q 
| "ion 0 Con Ip that This wy 


and, In hen e Lit 10 bn V8 512 giving 20 
- the leaſt Proſpect of 4 rate Amendment, you 18975 i 
- Offence for Ale Tanze of you, and make bis who! 
Admonitions 2 opic of your Ridicule | amongſt yoy 
5 e eee, 
is chen true a Gigi A, the Cafe; 87. 9 5 25 your goo 
r bas been pleaſec 2878 me Vith an_Authori 
A your Wen de Fa en. 10 e 
is 


oſtul aſion, and. ſet he 
* fore you, in air and im 95 1 Fig the Cons 
 _ - quences that muſt too don, oy 80. bel a ſpeeſj 
Newrmation. hay 


in tme fift Place, Rf e, 10 

n thibugh e en u had fo lg. bowl im 
: youre 195 the oft 12 5 4 Atte. Si 
3 I, think y K Four! 


1 How too Fd th 
ce, who 25 engaged 48 Pian in Eve con 
penal Sum for your icke and good kee, wo 
vou think it honeſt to violate ſuch 8 Zonſidet 
you are but Eighteen, and 'tis I h in Conſcience, 
when 4 4 are One or 'wo and Lenty ears of Age, 1 
* rand a& without Cohtroul. ©: Stay 
till then at © hw „before you take\ſuch- unreaſonable Liber 
ties, and keep ſüch bad Le- as well as bad Afﬀoriatet: 
And, in, caſe you, go on as you: des pr * . too by 
Grounds to fear, you Ke even t hen prove equall 271 ind 
creet, and have a Torr or the! — vicious Coy Life. 
"Conſider, I beg of you . 70 bt Nes what In. 
ea peer theſe ill Habit it in | Time may lead you to: 
Conſidef, I exhort Zh 'the / 5 the Ponte which 
you give you your: * Gicere Ae 2 by pu Ferſerprange in 
your y 17 on a8 fo 
. 129 ma 


would be 0, % 5 * Cops a0. A 
would countenance and allow, were vou 2M 


Are 300 fo capable of purfuing your Buſineſs, far your — 
moting 


Epiſt x 74: 


4 | 


ting your tereſt the next Morni 


4 5 Nth tha Life and X 

your, as if you went to Bed ſober; and in due Time? 
ot, 4 we weh 2 a — 

tage to 

ſmall LI e 2 Peach, you on, — ot 

| - to ay much ag ly en 7 1 5 tel 

ry one's Power to n 

1:4 but at laſt 1 

acy, as to be 8 

own Pürt, I think f 1 85 er, 

— ears myſelf, not onh aich be, — vic 1 8 | 

ation, f thought like. , thougł iny ticeſhip.; . 


not expired tin I was two i £4 4 

Maſter full ſoon: ob, an TER Us 125 5 Y 

un the like Occaſion, 1 LF oc e e 5 2 5 
er con ſult your o 

ane before ydu. Give ine Wave. 8 ka freely... 

[ ſhoul@ never have thought” it. either repa or 


ſou are now at an Age. when, inſtead of indulging 
ſelf in your 
improve your. Miod gd proper Books, 
will qualify yourſelt 1er th the * of 2 5 


h 

HEE 
n t "4: 

pains with w 10 84 ko Ns e de La, Fs alc wk. 


e 


. 5 5 


moni av 1 e defir nd inet, - 
eedy” Atnendrhent, I ſhall. ave, Ha, to ge., 
of taking on me the important Truſt l r. Fa- 


has repoſed in me. Should yo ous | er, as J hope he 
ſenc me Word of the Succeſs eſe Remonſtrances, 


ſhall want for no Encqueaggment frqm, 3 
nd) + e n ee A 
| 5 1 
Ri e 2 ee e 10 tr f : 


„ IETER 


eſt, to take ſuch Liberties as you do. 2 SCY 
3 . ſhould ſtudy to cultivate | 2 


7 . G Beende, for 


1 If Ni. ri ty 111 ＋ R 9 VII 7221. 12 * % WM: 4 

1 1 2 5 "Th = K Px 2422 Sis a 193 
— Traits in. 8 to whe car 

hers. 'thi Favour of 2 e. age of b 


emer f19 uo 2&2) 3D): unn 
"Ro 300 130 204 a 751 05 MH, 111 5 0¹ al 


eden id e 1 "2 3 12 2 Va 
Kio To = e Account 4þat: ſtandek 


A 0 alings tpgether lang enouy 
. 1 hope, 16 be fes ik 555 pat. ph on any;emeryent 10 


8 cab = would x not. have made my Application ind 

4 Had I. 1 rag Wy: (Town, on whoſe ; Aflifiance:], could 

- = 1 1 be any. ce howeye,4 

ite i yo = 85 laune e Whole, : the n 
1 on cb. pre only a8) 
115 "of fiogular ſervice: at- this 

Jun 5 5 5 a (pic e on, 


0 5 pe _ bag . ' 
2 517 19 901 * I 1 TER VIn. 7 55 tt © 
fog? oat Ty cen, Auſlver. % 99017; 


i tcl 


25 0 2 ciel 10 fc 4140) 191 ne * e 11 


IF 'R, 00 if 
Meth ſenſible forte 'Exiggnde! more, th 10 55 

1 muſt have eccaſtoned the Hera . | 
am therefore ſincerely glad, that 15 be in my. Poet 
anſwer your Expectations without an; 11 5 plicaty 


Our Carrier ſets out next Wegnt/; day 
ord Ne 1055 755 


e; 
2e 


r u A Bank Nöte for 
due, it mall be'ret med” 
af hgh Tie" T pre 1Þ Be: 
def, and iner ty "4 | 
nt te r Te, 1 
ee geh Wy SY | 0 Yout fllich care; Friend fd hank Ye Yiu want. 4 


ns _ Ct 1 err EK" TX 101108 | 
— From a eu 2 Moe in in the DER . 


8 J. R. 
us I perceive your Affairs are likely to detain 
45 255 7 Abroad than you — when you n 


7 75 L 
of eg | 
take g a 585 Eo 


4 


A 


* 


m Home, I thought myſelf obliged' in Point of Duty 
inform you, that All. your good Famil are in a1 
alth; and that, as to the Buſineſs of the Shop, you 
effure yourſelf, each Branch of it ſhall be carried on, 
h as much Care and Fidelity, as if you were here in 
ſon. Every Body longs for your Return, as ſoon as 
T Affairs will any ways permit: My good Miſtreſs in 
icular, begins to be inpatient. © In the mean Time, 
rr, you my depend on Having d Nate, if 
thing material occurs, from. 
Sir, Tour faithful Servaut, P. E: 


"LY ER: cf 7 
Teo Correſpondent. & 1772 |; | | 


ave received yours of the fiſth of Fehr laſt, with 
your Invoice and Bill of Lading  incloſed. I ſhall re. 
you by the next Poſt 106/. Bank Note, and beg the 
jour of you to ſend me by Aaron Hill, our Carrier, the 
| Opportunity, . ten Pieces of Superfine Black Cloth, at 
ut 15 5. per Yard, and thirty Pieces of Scorch Holland. 
ut 3s. or 3 3. 6 4. per Yard, as your Judgment ſhall 
& you. I am, Sir, Your humble Serwant, FP. G. 
_ 7 x 4 > ' 
7OURS, of the 2oth of this Taſtant March, lies now 
before me; as alſo another of the goth, with a Bill 
170 J. which is paid, and placed to Account, I have 
Day, actording to your Order, ſent the Black Cloth ' 
Holland, and doubt not but they will pleaſe you at 
Price in the Bill.inclaſed, Iam. Sir, &. 


LB PAT ER XC; - 

a young Tradeſman, too apt to be in a Hurry in the Pro- 
F fecution of his Buſineſs. 2 

ann | 1 

HE great Regard I have always had for you, not 

only on your own Account, but for the dear Re- 

ubrance likewiſe of our. good Father and Meh er, 


both lately deceaſed, to whom 1 was greatly indebted| 
- their many Favours, is the only Motive that induces 


flatter my 


| ſuch a Hutter and Confuſion, that I could never have; 
| 1 to talk with you freely, as T propoſed, wh 
22 nee eee, 0 


ways the Caſe, in my Opinion, with the moſt exten 


Precipitation. 


and Eaſe. If the moſt valuable Cuſtomer he had cam 


i 


74, _ General Jnſtruflions for 


to rayble yoo with the following curſory Hints, whid 
ſelf, you will receive with the ſame Candour 
good Humour as I iptend tbemn. 

1 have called, Couſin, upon you, Time after Time, x 


x + 
: =. P 


I n 's found you, tis true, where you ought tok 
in your Shop; but then J perceived you were, alway 


Vifits. ; 

It muſt be acknowledged, than on ſome particular | 
caſions, a more than ordinary Hurry and Fatigue in Bü 
neſs cannot poſſibly be avoided; but that can never be 


Dealer. The great Art of Trade Hes, Couſin, as I ti 
it, in the judicious Diſpoſal of a Man's Time, be his ( 
eupation or Calling what it wilill. 
© Moſt young Traders, indeed, are fond of appear 
mighty buſy, imagining they ſhall be obſerved, and 
— for their Induftry and Application; but, in 
1umble Opinion, thoſe Flutters are rather the Effect of 
dolence, and a too grear Neglect of their Buſineſs at 
per Seaſons ; and, as a Confirmation of what | have aſ{ 
ed, I ſhall only lay before you the daily Practice of ani 
fortunate Shopkeeper of my intimate Acquaintance, v 
was remarkable for driving his Buſineſs on with the uin 
My Friend, tis true, ſome few Years,. carried on a 
advantageous Buſineſs; but then, at laſt, under the uk 
Pretence of promoting Trade, indulged himſelf 
Evening, in meeting with a Set: of: Bottle-Companionl 
the Tavern; and very ſeldom, if ever, neglected thoſe 
cial Engagements, „ | 
In order therefore to be punctual there, and make 
rſonal Appearance as ſoon as poſſib]2, the Buſineſs of 
ay was all Hurry and Confuſion, Though he did 
keep exceſſive late Hours, yet he was no Starter, and 
dom got home till Eleven or Twelve. The Night | 
ſpent, and the Bottles, all empty, the Morning, whic 
the molt precious Patt of the Day, was ſpent in Indol 


-- chit P - , i 2 27 
Shop before Nine, the Maid durſt not 4iſturb: him. 
is Apprentice, indeed, would beg the Favour of them 
call again; and when his uſual Hour of Riſing came. 
many different Matters wanted to be diſcharged, that 
was in one continued Ferment till about Two, at which 
ime he went to Dinner, Little after that was done ;, for 
indulged himielf in an elegant Way of Eatihg, as wll 
| Drinking ; off he went to the Tayern, and this Courle 
purſued for ſome conſiderable Tims. . 
Thus, though he never applied himſelf regularly to Ba- 
nes above four Hours in the Day, he would he conſtant- 
complaining of Buſineſs tying too heavy on his Hands; 
at'twas with the utmoſt Torment he went thro' it; and 
is Life, in ſhort, ſeem d to thoſe who obſeryed him only 


ted] 
ces! 
yhich 
ur 4 


Le, Ul 
t to) 
way! 
have: 
„ wit 


Faid Fa, . ik oe ant ar 

Now, Couſin, K d he wade ir his Cultom to rife at Six, 
hd get himſelf dreſs'd, and ready for his Shop by, Sev: By: + 
| his Buſineſs would haye every Day, been reduced WItN= 
a narrow Compaſs by Twelve. In the firſt two Hours 


_ We: would have met with but little, if 8 . 
2 of e by ſuch a Practice he might have improyed his Ser- 
nt by his own good. Example; have given them the 


ceſſary Directions for the whole -Day : and, had Time 


ve WG ficient beſides, not only to have infpetied his Books, but 
i have written to all. hie Correſpondents ; and by that 
dee "cans have diſpoſed. all Things in. ſuch an Order, that 


e VOWS hatever Buſineſs occurred afterwards, whether more or 
ſs, might have ſerved him only for an Amuſement, 
But not to dwell 160 long on my Story;//wharwhs the 
eſult, think you, of my Friend's great Hurry 9d Ercki- 
itation? Why, he metfwith ſomé Loſſes and Diſtppoint- 
ents in Trade, (as ha does not ?) and his Oaſtomers 
ot ſeeing him in the Shop ih the Morning, and always in 
Flutter when he was there. his Buſineſs inſenſibly dwin- 


* ed away; his Creditors began to ſuſpect him; and he 
oy 4 the Mortifieation, on the Adjuſtment of his Accounts, 
© I at had too long lain by neglected, to find the Balance of 
2 oo J. to his Diſadvan'uge, to quit à Buſmefs He Had 
ien unaged with ſo much Imprüdence, and to ive upen a 
1 2 tarity which his Friends procured ſor him, and afforded 


bare Subſiſtence only for Re leave * 
2 2 : We” 


hilſt behind the Counter, one continued Scene of Indguſt= 1 


f 


76 _ General Inſiruttions for 
of the Misfortunes that muſt by Conſequence attend 
8 and Children, who built their Dependence: 
on him. | 1 f 
This Inſtance, I hope, Couſin, will afford you a Le 
of Inſtrudtion; and, as I have a good Opinion of 
Prudence, 1 doubt not but you'll endeavour to corted 
Fault which I have too often obſerved, and taken ati 
Time the Liberty to reprove. Es 

I could. not forbear giving you this Caution, left 
ſhould poſtpone that to another Day, which might 
1 to be done in this; and by ſuch a Delay be uni 
to keep your Buſineſs within due Bounds. Method, dt 
Couſin, next to Induſtry and Application, is every Thi 
in any Occupation whatſoever. By falling into a regi 
Way, you will always be calm, free, and eaſy; and hy 
in Time ſufficient to amuſe your Female Cuſtomers, who! 
for the moſt part pretty tedious m making their Bargai 
and will be humour'd as well as courted to a Complia 
And how, think you, muſt any Man be capable of 
having thus, as *tis his Intereſt always to do, iu caſ 
| M his Bottle to his Shop, and indulges himſelf in 
Bed, when he ſhould be in his Buſineſs : As you are 
ſenſible, 1 have no other Ends in View than your fun 
Welfare and Succeſs in the World, I am well aff 
you'll take theſe curſory Admonitions in good Part, fri 
Sir, 8 | | | | 

' Tour fincere Friend and affeclionate Couſin, M. 


» 


e 


TAVING thus given our Readers a tranſient ld 
of the Stile or Manner in which they ought to 
dite their Letters of Mirth and Gaiety, as well ast 
of Trade and Commerce; and having added thereto { 

few Copies for their Practice and Imitation, we fl 
. ourſelves, as young Perſons are too liable to Miſtakes 

want of proper Information, in regard to ſuch as are eiii ¶e 0 

in Office, or of elevated Birth and Fortune, that it 
be deemꝰd a proper, as well as natural Concluſion oft 
our preſent Undertaking, to inſtruct them how to di 
ta, and pay their Addreſſes in due Form, and with Ot! 


Priety, to their Superiors, however dignified and dim 


guiſhed either in Church or State. | 
* 5 TER 


+98 General Inſtructions, &c. | 
Honourable Houſe of Commons. Sir; or if he be a L 
My Lord; or May it pleaſe your Lordſbip. : 
N. B. He is generally a Member of the Privy-C 
1 To the Clergy 
To the moſt Reverend Father in God 4. Lord Ard 
biſhop of C. or Y. My Lord, your Grace. | 
| To the Right Reverend Father in God, O. Lord Bil 
of L. Right Reverend Sir, + | 
To the Rev. Mr. or Dr. according to their Stat 
A. Z. Dean' of B. Chancellor of C. Archdeacon of | 
Prebendary of E. Rector of F. Vicar of G. Curate of | 
The general Term to theſe is, Sir; but to a Dem 
 Hrebdeacon we ſay, Mr. Deus, and Mr. Archdeacon. 
All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, and Clergymen of of 
Inferior Denominations, are ſtyled Reverend. 
| To the Officers of his Maj 775 s Honſpeld. 
Io theſe we addrefs for the moſt Part according to th 
Quality, but ſometimes according to their Office; as, 
' Lord Steward, My Lord Chamberlain, ce. 
2 To the Commiſſioners, &c. on the Civil Lift, 
To the Right Hon. 4. Earl of B. Lord Privy Seal 
Lord Preſident of the Council Lord Great Chamb 
lain Earl Marſhal of Eaglan— One of his Maje 
Principal Secretaries of State, Se. My Lord; ; or My 
Pleaſe your Lordſhip. ” 
To the Right Hon. the Lords Commiſſioners of 
Treaſury——of the Admiralty, G The ſame. © 
To the Hon. the Commiſſioners ;of his Majeſty's C 
toms—Revenue of Exciſe, &&c, May. it N Jour Ha 
To the Soldier. 
| To the Right Hon. A. Earl of B. Capt. of his Maje 
. Firſt Trop of Horſe Guards Band of Gentle 
Fenſioners, c. TO 4 B. Eſq; Lieutenant — 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, &c. Your Honour 


Do the Officers of thi N. 
To his Grace 4. Duke of B. Lord Lord inn Admirl 
Great Britain. Your Grace. 
To. Vice- Admirals, Rear-Admirals, and Captains, 
or, Your Honour ; except they be Noblemen, 
| To the Ambaſſadry. 


SD 


To his Excellency, Sir A. B. Bart. Envoy F 
nary from his Britaznic Majeſty to Ambaſſador tc 
dais —— at, &c. Your Excellency. 
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To Secretaries and Conſuls. Sir. 4, are | 
To the Judges and La 

To the Right Hon. 4. Baron of B. cd Hi igh Chan- 
lor, 
e King's Bench, andCommon Pleas. My Lord ; your Lord- 
%; and to ſuch as are only Honourable, -—-- Sir; may it 
ſe you, Sir And the fame to all other Graduates in the 


NF. B. Every Barriſter is ſtyled Eſquire. 

Nate, All ſuch Gentlemen as are in the Commiſſion of 
eace, are alſo ſtyled Eſuires, and addreſs'd to as Wore 
10%; as are alſo Sheriffs and Recorders. 

The Aldermen and Recorder of the City of Londen, and 
Il Mayors of Corporations, (the Lord Mayor only ex- 
epted) have the Title of Right Vorßpipful. 

Gevernors of Hoſpitals, - Colleges, &c. are fiyled Right 
Porfoipful, 2 only — according as their reſpective 
itles may 

Bidies Corporate are ſtyled Honourable, and ſometimes 
Porſpipful, 

A Baronet and a Knight are for the moſt Part ſtyled 
Drourable, and their Wives have the Title of Ladies. 
As to the Addreſs made to Merchants, and r Rn 
n Trade, it is oy Str. | 


5 s ECTION I. 


8 Nunzx Arion, Abbiriox of Whole Numbers, Mo- 
ney, Weights, and Meafures, &c. | 


UMERATION is the true DiſtinAion and ro- 
nuncĩation of Number; that is, it teaches ns to 
rite down, read, and expreſs any Number or Numbers 
hatſoever : For the better underſtanding of which, obſerve 
_—_ Table. 


"& 


Maſter of the Rolls—Lord Chief Juſtice of 
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WY” IS een = 


80 Praical Ariibmelic. | 
V. B. The Letter C ſtands for an Hundred, an 
_ For Ten. , K fol 
7 TKELS 


*. k 5 
. EE | 
28 8 —R" Rr 
== 2388's 
== <6 £55 5 
SSS HESS 
82 SEES 
| / © oz OD 8 S 
„ee 
Places 9 Sims an. Nor EZ I. 
-—S $7; eee 
"1: 36Þ 8 Fr 6 5' 4.32 This T 4 BL 25 
95876 5 4 3 ought to get by Hen 
98 76 5 ſtand the Nature 
9 876 it, —— Caſt your} 
98 7 now and you. ſee th 
9 8 there are nine Pla 


CCCCCCC 8 of Figures. from Un 
to Hundreds of Millions. All the Figures under the 
Row are Units; thoſe in the ſecond Row towards t 
Left-Hand, are under the Place of Tens; all the th 
Row are called Hundreds; thoſe in the fourth N 
Thouſands, Se. | | 
No, in Order to know the Value of, br how tos 
Preſs any Number in the Table, I begin at the topf 
gur towards, me Right-Hand, and ſay Units; (1) the 
Viits, « Tens, ( Twenty-one, 21) then Daits, Tei 
Hundreds, mo 2 and Twenty- one, Bt 
Thus I go on, ind -the; fourth; Fregure (viz. 4) und: 
the Place or Name of cy we] Ac wot irs 
call it. four Thouſand, which, joined to the other - th 
Figures, will be four Thouſand, three Hundred, a 
Twenty-one, 4,321. The Fifth Figure being in d 
Thouſand,.; three Hundred, and Twenty-one, 541311 
Fhas ꝓtocged till you come to the laſt Figure of all, .. 
wards the Left-Hand, (which fands iu the Place of Hu 
dreds of Millions) and you will eaſily perceive, that tha "ay 
nine Figures are thus expreſſed : Nine Hundred, eine Þ to 
1 5 i ve 
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ven Millions, fix Hundred, fifty-four Thouſand, three 
undred, and Twenty-one, 987, 654.3, 1. Read this 
ce more, and obſerve the Comma's, or Stops, that are 
t to the Figures; for they anſwer to, or correſpond 
ith, the Stops in the Words that are written at Length. 


Obferve further that the Numeration-Table is not al- 
ays ſet with theſe Figures juft in the Form they here 
and; for had they been any other nine Figures, they are 
mbered and expreſſed after the ſame Manner: For In 
ance, ſuppoſe they were 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7. 8,9, this is ex- 
eſſed after the ſame Manner, only inſtead of 987 Million, 
is now 123 Million; inſtead of 654 Thouſand, it is here 
56 Thouſand ; and inſtead of 321, it is now 789. So 
ſo, 999,999,999 is read thus: Nine hundred, ninety- 


illion, nine hundred, ninety-nine Thouſand, nine Hun- 


ed, and Ninety-nine, &c. So that you ſee it is only 
pving a due Regard to the Places under which the Figures 


and; for after the firſt three Places of Figures (viz. Units, 


ens, and Hundreds) the next three Places have the Name 
Thouſands, the next three the Name of Millions, as 


the following Table. 220 
TABLE 32. 15 


- 


Millions Place. - Thouſands. Place. 
55D go: 4 6 
* | 
; I, 


5 dw +. QA Flundreds. 
Le Tens, 


— 
2 . Units. 


F F 'F 


Here they are divided by Stops, or Periods, which may 
p towards expreſſing the Numbers: Thus, => 
| | wou 


82 Practical Arithmetic.- 
would expreſs the Number againſt which this Mark (*) 
placed. I find the Twelve ſtands under the Place of Tha 
Lands, ſo that I fay it is twelve Thouſand, three Hundt 
and Forty-five, cc. VVV 
| Cyphers are of no Signification, 'when they ſtand alo 
(thus ooo, or oooo, all ſtand for Nothing: Nor are th 
of any Signification placed before any Figure or Figur, 
thus, ez is but 2; and Coo; is but 5 ſtill: But when Cyphy 
are put after Figures, it makes the Number ten, twety 
thirty, a hundred, or a thouſand Times more in Vah 
Thus 1, by adding a Cypher, is (ro) Ten, add two Cyphe 
— 100, it is an Hondred, &c. as by the. folk n 
able, I eee f 1 r 


TABL E * | 
74 ; f F377 


1 One, 85 

„„ £17547 

100 An Hundted. 

10ooo In Maden The 155 4 

5 : "$00000 An nun red Thouſ q AN 5 

' > -., Jooogco A Milllnn. 

10000000 Ten Million: 

| 100000000 An hundred Million, * 

1000000000 A thouſand Million, 

=  T0000000000 Ten thouſand Million. 

= 100000000000 An hunderd thouſand Milli 
= 1000000000c00 Millions of Millions. 

And thus you may go on as far ac you pleaſe: | 

For ſuppoſeT — ſo many Figures to number; 

fee; by the laſt Table, that the ſeventh Figure is Milli 

Place, and that the thirteenth Place has the Name 

Millions of Millions; fo alſo the nineteenth Figure wo 

pe Millions of Millions of Millions: But as the W 

illions would: be repeated ſo often in a very large Num 

of Figures, as to render it tireſome, there is a ſhorter 

much eaſier Way of expreſſing the Number by cen 

Words, which. anſwer to every ſeventh Figure, and 

mu hrs of Millions, as appears by the follon 

- 4a 4 "205 . 7 ; 3 Os 2 * EI 58 <p n Bel 


FE — 0 5 2144 1314 1 we 
at 8 T ABI 
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1 . — 


| The yth Figure from the Units Placei is kanns. 
13 is Bimillions, or Millions of Millions. - 
19 is Trimillions, or the 3zd Deg. of Millions. 


31 is Quintillions, or the 5th Deg. of Millions. 
357 is Sexquillions, or the 6th Deg. of Millions. 
 » 43 is Septillions, or the 7th Deg. — Millions. 
7 | 5 = is Octillions, or the 8th Deg. of Millions. 
8t 55 W Nonmillions, or the gth Deg. of Millions. 
9 or Millions 9 Times repeated, &c. 


;ppoſe it were > required to number the 67. following g 
gures, 321, 987, 654, 321, 987, 654. 321, 987. 
. 32 987, 654. 1 987, 654, 321, 987, 554. 


. make a Period « or Dot over every 7th Figure, — 
d there are ꝙ Dots in all: Then ſearching in. the above 
able, I find the gth Dot to bear the Name of Nonmillions, 
e 8th of Octillions, &c. Therefore, [number the above 
gures thus; 321 Nonmillions, 987 T houſand ; 654 Oe- 

ions, 321 Thouſand ; 987 Septillions, 654. Thouland ; . 
11 Sexquillions, 987 Thouſand ; 654 Quintillions, 321 
J. houſand; 987 Quartrillions, 654 Thoufand; 321 Trimil- * 
Nina ns, 987 Thouſand ; 654 Bimillions, 321 Thouſand ; 987 

lion, 654 Thouſand, 321. And thus you may go on to 
many more Places, &c. Or you may number them by 
e ſecond Part of the Table, and that is, by putting 
all Figures where the Dots ſtand, as I, 2, 3, 4, till you- 


me to 9; Then begin, and ſay 321 of the gth Degree | 


Millions, 987 Thouſand; 65 of the 8th Degree 8 
lions, &c. till you. come to the End; And thus, by 
ting ſmall Figures over every yth Fi ure, you 7: 
Imber @ the 2oth, zoth, or any higher — of Mi 
ns whatſoever. 
A common Queſtion in Arithmetic is to ſet 3 cleven 
houſand, eleven Hundred, and Eleven, in 5 Figures ? 
The Anſwer is 12, 111, Viz. twelve Thouſand, one 
undred, and Eleven. 

i Proof 


ber ; 
; Milli 
Name 
re Wot 
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d Nun 
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25 is Quartrillions, or the 4th Deg. of Millions, . | 
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Tn 20 Eleven Hundred is 


23» 


Practical Arithmetic. 


Proof by AD DIT IOX. 
Eleven Thouſand is 11,000 J _ 
Eleven is 11 


12,111, as above, 


= Another is, how to fer: dewn fiſteen Thouſand, ffi 
Hundred and Fifteen, in fiveFigures. TheAnſwer is 16,1} 


But theſe Oddities are badly expreſſed, and are an Ab 


he of Language: For, ſuppoſe you ſtood indebted to 1 
And ſhould aſk me, what it was, and I ſhould ſay fiftee 
fifteen Pounds, fifteen Shillings, and fifteen Pence; wol 


you not think it much better to ſay fifteen Pounds, ſixt 
Shillings, and three Pence? But the beſt Method of 


' preſſion is the ſhorteſt, freeſt, and moſt natural Then 
fore, tho? the aforeſaid Numbers run a little ſmooth 


in Words, (becauſe they are each but one whole Numbe 


yet is the Senſe of expreſſing fifteen- Thouſand, fifte 


Hundred, and fifteen, very little better than fifteen Pound 


fifteen Shillings, and fifteen Pence. 
Vet there are ſome Things a little dark in Expreſſo 
which are of Uſe when known; as we read in the Bod 


of Kings, and in Iſaiah, that an Angel deſtroyed, in 


Camp of the Aſſyrians, an Hundred, and Fourſcore, F 


five Thouſand, 25 e ee 
No conſider that Fourſcore and five is the ſame as 


and the Number is 185,000, one Hundred, eighty | 


Thouſand. | 


Again, you read in the Revelations, of a Multitude 
ten Thouſand Times ten Thouſand; which is 1c0,000,00 
.viz. one Hundred Million: And a little further, you u 
of another, conſiſting of two Hundred Thouſand Thi 
ſand, which is, 200,000,000, viz. two hundred Milli 
which you will ſee demonſtrated, Example the zd and { 
in Compendiums of Multiplication.” , 
We ſhall finiſh Numeration with ſome of & old! 
man Numbers, as it may be of Service. 


4 


A Tal 


»# 
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A Taszt of Old Rowan Nennt, e xt 
ſtands for (50). Fifty. ' CF 
for (100) Hundred. 7 > e Ol 
for (200) Two Hundred. : 3 2 
C. for (300) Three Hundred. e e -45"1,: he 
CC. for (400) Four Hundred ES 0 
for (500) Five Hundted, or thus We. 7. _— 


| ARC. for (600) Six Hundred, or thus 9e. 5 
CC. for (700) Seven Hundred, or thus ICT. „ 
ccc. for (800) Eight Hundred, or thus toon a 
CCCC. for (909) or thus IHCCCCO.: 5654 a | 
for (1600) A Thouſand, or thus C. 


M. for (2000) Two, Thouſand, & Mo. 


ROMAN n explained by Frounss. 2 5 


DL. air n | 
R's 8 g ä 
DXIV. 1514. e 
Mord „ 
MDCCIX. 1709. be . % a. 
MDCCLIX. 1759. - e ot 
MDCCLXIV, 7 
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titude Of ApvpiT1ON. 
O0O0,00 


\ DDITION is the gathering, and adding rogether * 
two, or more, Numbers into one Sum. 2. 
kdition is, fimple and compound. Simple Addition | 
fiſts of one ſimple or ſingle Name 3 that is to fay, of 
ole Numbers only, as Pounds Sterling, Tons, Vards, 
„ or Ounces, dc. For Ten is Ten, and a Thouſand | 
"Thouſand, in any Number or Quantity, though the 
ality or Name be different; and they are all added by 
Rule, namely, by caſting out the Tens, and betting 
n in every Line what 1 is over Ten. 
ompound Addition is of Money, Weights, aud Mes- 
viz. Avoirdu * Weight, Troy Weight, 4 — 
1 carte 


you nt 
1d Thi 
| Milk 
| and i 


> old 


A Tu 


6 Practical Aritimetic. 
caries Weight, and Goldſmith's Weight, de, hoc 
Dry Meaſure, Liquid Meaſure, | Cloth Meaſure; 
Meafure, Long Meaſure, Land N and Tine. 
theſe in Order. 


e ; 1 


27 . 2 
* 4 11 22 


s E Ori 5 5 


* 


— 


3 ADT of whole Numbers, 


Tue gen f. Heart iss, | 
For every Ten in 122 Units Place, or firſt Ron d 


Miügures, you muſt carry one to: the Tens Place, or ſecol 
Ro, and fo proceed; becauſe Ten Units make Ten, Ta 
my — Tens an Hundred, and Ten Hundreds a Thouſand. 


The ExTLANATIO R. 10 


Firſt, If there is but one Row of Figures, you mul 
ſet down under the Row what it comes to, and if i 
Wn amounts to 2, or more Figures, ſet the firſt under th 
1" Row, or Sum ; and the other Figure, or Fi igures, {et t 
ws the left Hand of the firſt Figure as for Example. 


444 3 0 2 a> 

ES 5 2 E ſee 

I I + 8 * 

5 5 2. $ | and 4 together. th 

9 An. 8 Anſ. 10 Anſ. 28 Anſ. | . 

93 Here I fay.c and 1 is 6, and 1 is7 and 2 is 9; \ < 
# I place under > x Numbers, and it is done: But to pron 12 
whether-it be right, I begin at the Top, and caſt fog 12 
wards; and find it comes to the ſame. q 
Secondly, If it amounts-to juſt Ten-and no more (as i" 4 


Example 4 ſet it down as before; only ſet the Cyphi 
under the Row, and ſet the Figure of 1 out towards ih 6 

' Left-Hand 80 alfo, in Example 4, I find it amounts WF.” * 
28, which Lſet under. the' Row, viz. the Units 8 und f 
the Row itſelf, - and . 2 towards the Left. hand i n tl 


Place 12 Tens.” KT, | | RD, th 
13 1 33 er 
as 3 | . , * Thich | 


R PE” 
— 2 * 
1 . 


Thirdly, 'When you have fo or three Rows of Figures, 
zen, according to 'the Rule, add up the firſt Row, or 
nits Places, .and obſerve hom many Tens it contzibs, 
id if it comes juſt to even Fens, ſet a Cypher under- 
ath, and carry as many Ones to he next Row as 
ere were Tens - 3 that, is, if 27 29, . if 
be 30, carry 3, if 40, ear 4. and! for Fe, carky 5, 
„And the laſt Row of all fer down What it kmouirts 
, as if it were one ſingle Row only. . 


kewnk 
qu: 
IH 


AnExamr't ms at large. 


Low df Add 87625 Pound. - 
ſeconl 24915 £4 
i, Ta 62194 | 
| 76547 
81965 | 
02108; 
u mult and 7 1964. together 
d if | - Z : 
4 t 567408 Anſ. 


> ſet row obſerve once for all, 1 begin, and-fGay,14rand 9 
is and 


38; this is the Amount of The kult Raw, . 


"+ > £4 + 


to pro de next Row, or Hundreds Place, ſaying, 4 that I carry 
+ dom 13. &c- and I find the third Row to be 44, which 
phe! Tens and 4 over ; therefore, .I ſet down 4, and ca 


re (as ; 

Cypbe = amounts to .27, then I ſet down the addy, and 
„u to the Fifth, or laſt Row, and find chat itamouats 
Suse 6, and becauſe this is the laſt Row I ſet down the 


8. unde 
d in ih 


Third) 


Ww - Practical Arithmetic, 
Figures, they are added after the fame Manner as þ 
fore, only obſerve, in ſetting down the Numbers d 
ur Slate, ar in a Book, that you be careful to { 
nits under Units, Tens under 'Tens, or elſe you 


be puzzled in caſting them up. Yen 
Ex. 6. Suppoſe I were to add 3417, 26, 184, 9, 21 
14 and 3 together: I ſet them down as follows, which u 
dea ſtanding Rule for any Thing of the like Nature. 


EXAMPLE 6. 


Loads. | | 
- 341 FI 
ö 
184 | 
= 5 Q 
"2 | Q 
. P | 3 8 ' 


3910 


my Here I ſet Units under Units, and Tens under Te 
an  — and then caſt up from Row to Row as before directed. 
_ It _ be ſet down with Cyphers, to ſupply t 
i, $ vacant Places: Thus 1 5 | 


: | 3417 
5 | 0026 | 
1 „ 0184 | 
0009 
0271 | 
0003 | 0 
| ( 
1 


1 3910 


- But this is ſuperfluous; Cyphers before Figures do! 
at all increaſe the Value: Beſides, it is neither ſo ſight 
nor advantageous to caſt up, and are ſeldom or ever i 
by Accomptants, eyen' in Addition of Money, to 
up any Line or Space whatſoever, as you will ſee in! 

ample 13 of Addition of Money. 8 


— 


FA 5 N 1. Ws N No, 2 * a ; f e355 
PSY: 74 Arith 1 ex © Fa 8 

| acneat Aritbmelic. 9 
2 %- 2 SW ts, It . * 1 


More Examples in Whole Numbers.” + © f 
Buſhels, MM... Yards. 3 aj a 
471756 6715 : r 
434176 45, 2145 
620986 x. 225 
912178 „„ 2096; Wc 
3 , LONG * 
471625 6 ws © 
982196 10 354 
853204 __ , 0 5. 385 


10919 147830 i 


2 


r Te 
Qed. To anſwer this, ſen down the Numbers, and caft them 
pply P- thus 15 2817 x 2 N *1 | 


From London to Rumfoard 1 
Rumford to Bren row! = 

| Brentwood to Cheſnggford 8 
Chelmsford to Witham f 
Witham to Kelvedon at 
Kelvsdon to- | eſter | r 

. Colcheſter to Manningtree 9 
Manningtree to Harwich 12 


1 Aul. 
201 


* 


From London to Harwich 


res dol 25 
ſo ſight 77775 
bat 2220 Ne 


* 
P . . - ; R - 1 7 
* * 1 . . * 
0 . 4 * . 
» 3. ; p 2 . 


_— - Profiical Arithmetic: 


Queſt 2. A Farmer has ſeven red e | 
lowing Acres, va. | 


Acres. 
| In one Field are 2 5 
In another OE. 
In another 18 
In another 25 How many 1 are e then! 
In another - all? Anſ. 192. 
In another : 
In another - 2 5 
| Anſ. 192 Acres. Q 
| Queſt. z. A Draper — ſix Pieces of Cloth, as unde, 
Vards. 
. 2 containing 87 
0 5 45 o | 
3 17 | How m many V Yards : are there 
4 8 in all? Anf. 210, 
$ 3214 42 | 
=” 24. 
Anſ. 21i0 


| Queſt. 4. How many Da are — in the vear, or 
: the twelve Calendar Months? F — ſet them down! 
ows: 


: : Doe. 
Firſt, January has 311 
February W 
Mareh E | 
April 30 Note, Every fan 
May 21 [Vear is called Leap! 
June 30 Land has 366 Days; 
July 31 * bruary baving then 
Auguſt- 31 | Days. 
September 300 2 
October 31 
November 30 
December 319 
365 


* Note, That i in marking wy Sorta of Goods, No. ſtandi 
Number G 


— 


* 
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Queſt. 5. How far is it from London to Carliſſe in 


ung t 
mberland, when, 


1 „ 
From London to Newcaſtle is 149 5 
From 'Newcaſtle to Preſton . 
From Preſton to Lancaſter 21 
there From Lancaſter to Penrith - 50 
From Penrith to Carliſle „ ao 
Anſ. 301 Miles. 


ueſt. 6. Add 47, 697, 5. 91 oy, 100000, 26300175 | 
"mw * andg87654321 ee. Anſ. 10141475 14. 1 


To prove AD DIT IOX. 


Addition is proved two Ways. Firſt, When you have 


then | 
2 ſt up any Sum, as before directed, then begin at the 


op, and caſt downwards inſtead of upwards ; and if the 
igures come the ſame, no Doubt but the Work is right: 
deed, in Things which require Care, you ſhould make 
practice of caſting every Line, firſt upwards, and then 
onwards. © SB e 
The ſecond Way is too tedious for Buſineſs; but as it-is 
_— in Schools to teach it, I ſhall ſhew you the 
ſethod : 5 | 

Let us take Queſt. 5, which amounts to 301 Miles. 
o prove whether this be right, I cut off the Top Line 
Figures with my Pen, thus= | 


: a . þ * 
* 
1 
. of * - . n * * 
* 2 4 , E * 
7 2 1 4 


Ar, ot 
down 


7 fo | 
cap! 
ays ;! 
then 


152 Add this to the Top 149. 


Randi) 301 Proof, See Addition of Money. | 
G | 0 s 8 Then 


5 =_ -  Prallical ArithmeNc. 


I ben I begin to caſt up the Sum again, only ink 
of going to th Top of all, I now, catt no further g 


the 2, (leaving out all the Figures that are cut off, orf 
ſtand above the Line) and find it amounts to 12, wid 
, a carry I; 50 I proceed to thy ſecond Roy, 
and find it amounts to 25; ſo that this amounts in al 
152, which I place hne er the 301. Laftly,. I addi 
middle Line 152 to the top Line 149, and find that 
make juſt 301, which proves the firſt Work to be ri 

| We new proceed to 


ee Ko N 36 AAAS 177 
. "SECTION: Iv. 


ys ws hy 
82 © \ 2 ARS? in Kt cc: OS 


1 of Mons. 


SF) the” Tae, 1. Rule; 2. " Charaers; | 
Pr Pence Tables, be got perfectly by * in 


8 The Rulz, a 


For every. ts Farthings carry 1 Penny. tothe Pence; i 
every 12 Pence carry 1 Shilling to the Shillings ; and 
exery 20 in the Shillings carry 1 to the Peunds, which; 
eaſt up by Tevs, as in whole Numbers. 


2. Of the common Crianzertas. 


Note 1. L. ſtands for Ponds, $. ftands for Shill 
'D. ſtands for Pence. Or thus, > to a Pounds, Shillin 
Pence. 

Note 2. A Farthing i is one fourth Part of a Penny, 1 
15 thus ſet down 4 An Halfpenny..is one Half, at 
thus ſet down 2. Three Farthin gs. being three Fou 
are thus ſet down 2. ar 

Note 3 1 | Quarter, 1H and: s Quarters, ar 
ſet thus, 41 2» 4. ; 
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By theſe two Tables, the firſt encreaſing by Tens, or 
Cy 10 Pence; and the other by even Shillings, or every 
elve Pence, you may caſt up any ſmall Sums, by a due 
ard to the following Examples, : 


EXAMPLE I, Ex MILE 2. 


and 4. 4. d. x P "<3 4. d. 
vhich d 9 4 - 2 Add 41 3-8 


8 1 
nd 7 - 9 - 6G together. and 47 - 11 - 6 together. 
24 - 18 — 11 « * 5 * 0 2 , 


EXAMPLE 3. 
Add gz - 16 - 2 
68 -. 14 - 10 

and 49 - 12 - 11 together. 


** 


In the firſt Example the Pence all added together do 
t exceed 12; nor the Shillings do not exceed 20; there. - 
re the Amount of them is to be ſet under the Row to 


=_ 


„The third Example is left undone for the Practice of the 


arner, al 4 
whic 


Which they belong, and the Total is 24 Pounds, 188 

_ _ 11 Pence. 

5 n the. ſecond · Example I ſay 6 and 7. is z „und 8 5: 
Pence. N kr pe by the 3 . Pence is f $$ 

| therefore, wy. — muſt be 18. 9d. Or hy the 2d Tad 
I aſk how many Times 12 I can have_in 21 d. and find; 
I, and 9 oyer; therefore, 1 ſet the odd 9•d vn dert 
Place of Pence, and carry 1 to the Shillings, ſaxinz 
that Icarry and 11 is 12, andg is 21, and is 24 Shallin 
Now, as 208. make a Pound, 245. bat 45. therefo 
I ſet the 4 under the Shillings, and 2 one to the 
Rom of the Pounds, caſting them up 11 Addition 
whole 1 and find it 1511. 8 tho tal js 15 


45. 94. 
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Add up the Following Sums. | 
EXAMPLE 4. Exaur 5. Ex AME 6. 
„ ooo 6 ; | 
1 249 310 
94 5 3 1 
76 - 7 10 649 - V - 10- 
g5.- 8 - 9 _—— 3 
25 -,7 5 218 3 7 

05 -F= TL „5 


1 


In Example 4 you begin at the Row of Pence, ani 


find that it amounts to 53. Now, according to 4 firſ 
| end 
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ce Table, 50 Pence is 45. 2 d, therefore, 53, Pence 
r d. Or by Table 2, 1 fad how, many 12 Pences- 

in have in 53 Pence, and find that 4 Shillings is 48 
ce, therefore, 53 d. muſt be 4s. 5 d. which: odd 7 - 


i 34 ce I ſet dowi under the Row of Pence, and carry th 
1 killings to the Row of Shüllings, and find it amounts 
1 45. Now, by Table 31 find 58. ta be 2 l. 5 8. | 
Jt h odd 5s. I put under the Shill ngs; and carry 2 l. 
c Pounds, which Jaſt up as in Whole Numbers (b 
) and find the Total, or whole Amount, to be 368 
. * and 6 are. left undone, for Practice aſter the 
js 1 e Manner. We ſhall now give two or three Examples 
; FFarthings,: 4 | T 


6 r RG 


4q7-8- 44 71-74 6Þ 278 - 4 3 


ExameLE7: EXAUurrE S. Exatieteg. * 


15- 5-10 146-5 - BZ 164- 8- gf 
17 - „ , ale - 1 -:10'- | 
49 - 9 = 67 178 7 BÞ 464- 5 4 | 

I5'- 10, $35 UC ONS 7-7 - 
ANA Bets ᷣðͤ het be 
T 1 SARS 

14 - gi 604 9 84 . 
. 190 UTE 5 


vin with the Farthings, ſaying, 3. and 3 is 6, and 1 
and 2 is 9, and 2 is 11 Farthings, that is, 2 d. and 

things over, which 3 Farthings I'ſet under the Row 
arthings (thus 3) and carry 2 Pence to the Pence, 


. ind they amount to 57 Pence, which is 45. gd. 
5 © q Wh odd 9 I fet under the Pence, and carry 4 to tlie 
3 © , ings, and find them 59, that is, 2 Pounds; and 19 
5 which 19 1 ſet under the Shillings, and carry 2 to 
4 _ os {WFounds; I find them come to 270: So the Total or 
„isse. EIT GO 
Whcceed in the — Manner, and you will find Ex. 8. 
rere TT 
ce, ane ſhall now give three or four different Ways of ma- 
the fig double Figures in the Shiflings. | Let the Learner 


that which ſeems eaſieſt to himſelf. 4. Of 


; ' F 
. 
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. Of caſting up double Figures in the Shillings, fug 
: 4 +. 16, 18, 17. or the like. . 
EXAMPLE 10. ExAMPLE Ii! ExAurrz i 
4. 14. d. p . . 4. as!” 1. 1 4. 
64 17 10F 756 117 8 4715 1121 
47 14 11 . 175 - 16.- 114 1762 14 
67 18. 104 476 11 9 6477 14 
55 17 8 187 17 10 1754 15 
49 19 11 256 1 64 6474 19 
64 15ͤ $ 175 14 114 1762 - 173: 
1 — * : — . 


351 „0% 84 


I caſt up the Farthings (firſt upwards and then de 
. wards) and you will find them 6, I therefore ſet down:, 
carry 1 to the Pence, which are 56, which is 4 8. 
that is, 8, and I carry 4 to the Shillings ; but as th 
are two Rows of Shillings, or double Figures, I fir 
all caſt up that Row, or thoſe Figures that ſtand ton 
the Right-hand, ſaying thus, 4 that I carry and i 
and 9 is 18, and 7 is 25, and 8 is 33, and 4 is 37, an 


4 


is 44 the firſt Row; then I come back upon the ſeu 


Row, from the Top to the Bottom, calling every Fi 
of 1, Ten; ſaying, 44 and 10 is 54, and 10 is 64, 
ſo on) 74, 84. 91, and 10 is 104 Shillings, which 1s; 
and 4 Shillings over, that is 4, and I carry 5 to the Pow 
which I find amount to 351. So that the Total is 3j 
2 7 % Met e af n 
” Another Method is to caſt up the firſt Row of Shill 
as before, which comes to 44, that is 2 Il. 43. and 
the 4 Shillings under the faid Row, and carry the 21 
the next Row of Shillings, counting 1 1. for « 
two Figures in the ſecond Row, (becauſe two; Tens n 
208. or 11,) Thus in the above Example, there 
Figures of 1 in the ſecond Row, and counting 
them for 11. then ſix will be 31. which with the 21.1 
belong to the 44 in the ficſt Row, make 51. to be can 
to the Pounds as. before... „ 
A third Way is, make a Dot at every 4 in the 
things, every 12 in the Pence, every 20 in the Shillu 
and every 10 in the Pounds. This Method is eaſy, 
| Pn ju 
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ted to every Capacity. Make your Dots very ſmall 11 | 
can ſee them yourſ{ i FT it is ſufficient, * ''- 

another Rule for making and caſting up longBills, Parim 

tes, &c. is this, For evexy 60 in the Pence carry 5 to the. 
lings, becauſe 60 Pence make 5 Shillings:- And for every 
in the a eln 3 to dhe Pounds, becauſe 6 
ings make 3 Pound ; 2 laſtly, caſt the Pounds up 
Tens, as 2 directed. 


a. 5 The Form Ai F „Bars may be dl, and will 
4.71 or any long I Io RS 
52 Allen Anthony, Eſq; |: 15 — — af 18 E 
» „adrews ohn. — ws 77 
oy Baker James, Eq; "> OS.” 4:6: 
| arter Thomas ———_—_—_—_ — Ir E 
5 ede — 5 
en de erne 2 — 6 82 i 
wn Honner Joſep ho ͤü— | ge: 
as the ongman; [Tec 9115 — — 57 wp 11 — 1 
1 fir umley Edward — — 76 
1 ton lanning Thomas — — 10 K 
d 5 ö artin William, Eſq; + r 8.45 
| artin Job — — FOR 12 
le E icholls Abraham 3 'a 
Fr orton Daniel 8 2 n 4+ 
/ arker Eſther. — i] TS 1 
Wa” owel Judith — — — 10 
e Poul andall Nicholas — — 6 
1 


obinſon Abraham, Eq — — 


Bowe 


is 35 1 
i obinſon John N T7 — 2 
Shilli obinſon fame. — 16 
„ele, Nathaniel . —.— of % 
hed . Thoinas TED — U SEW 
8 liby William — —— f TT” 
ag ratly Davild - ; =o — — 1 
ads rallow Thomas . n 1 g 
61 owſon John : _ — — 12 
-# 1 wiſt William, Efq;. g — NN fs. f & 
be c ſorley AI Eſd: — 3 8 2 
| the. 47 21 We ; e 
Shilli 0th” $5; "oi ne. 189]19 | 71 
eaſy, : K WS irn 
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"Firſt, Begin with the Farthings and you find they 
- amagunt to'27,.which is 6 d. and 3 Farthings oyer ; wd 
4 ſet under the Farthings thus (2), and carry 6 to the Pen 
„ Theg going to the Pence I lay, 6 that I carry ang 
15 14, and 11 iͤ 25, and 4 1s 29, and 11 is 40 and 4 

and 19 18 and 11 is 65, "This being 5 above 60 
make aſm Dot cloſe to the 11, and carry the 5 that! 
quer to the next Figure, Haying 5 that 1 ory and 6 is 
and 10 is 21, and 11 is 32, And 4 is 36, and 9 is 45, 1 
8 is 83, and 8 is 61. This being 7. ale n bo. 
make a Dot again cloſe to the 8 and ſay, 1 that I can 
and 10 is 11, and 6 is 17, and 11 is 28, and 7 is 33» N 
9 is 44, and 8 is 52, and 5 57. and 11 is 68. Th 
being 8 more than 60, I again make a Dot, faying 8th 
I carry and 8 is 16, and 7 is 23, and 8 is 3t, Non; 


| Pence is 28. 7d. Therefore I put "down the. odd 7d. u 
1 der the Feng and car the 28. to the Dots, count 
52. — 


x every Dot which are three in Number, that 
15s. and the-2 I carried to them is 178; "this 17 1c 
to the Shillings, and contrary tothe other Methods, In 
work .croſs-ways, taking the double Figures as I go aloy 
viz, the Right-hand Figure firſt, 'and then the Left. hu 
one helopging to it, conmng n E 

$0. going 30 the Shillings, T Tay, 7 that I eg 
10 is 27, and 7 1s 34, and 91s 43, and the 10 on! 
Left hand of it is 53, and 7 is 50, and the 10 belong 
toitis 70. This being 10 more than 60, I make al 
cloſe to the 7, and carry the 10, ſaying 10 that I 
and 4 is 14 and the 10 belonging to it is 24, and 115 

and g is 40 and the 10 betonging to it is co, and 115 

So I make a Dot at the 11, as before, and proceed with 
1, ſaying 1 that I carry and 10 is 11, and tifg22. a 
is 29 apd the 10 belonging to it is 39, and 5 is 44, u 
is 52, and 10 is 62. So I make a'Dot at the Ten, 
carry the 2, ſaying 2 that I cariy and 3 is 5 and 
10 belonging to it 1815, and 7 is 22 and the 10 beloy 
to it is 32, and 11 is 43, and * 48 and the 10 beloif 
to it is 58, and 7 is 65 and th 


| the 16 belonging to it is 
Therefore I make a Dot at the 17; and carry the 1; 
are. over apd above 60, and ſay, 15 that I carry and 
19 and the 10 belonging to it is 29, and ꝗ is 38 andti 
belonging to it is 48, and 7 is 55 and the 10 bel 
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o it is This bei 5. morg than 60, I; make. a Dot at 
ee id earry e 5 that I earry and 7 is 12, 
e 10 belonging to:it is 22, and 6.s 28 and the 10 belo 
ig to it is 38, and 4 is 42 and the 10. belo deb to it 3s 
2, and 5 is 59s. which make 21, 195: whi 8 ; 
de Shillings, and carry the 21. to 5 558. 


th th own under t 
bb ad as every Dot in the Shillings 1 is. valued : it iN 5 they 
45, Mee in Number making 151. hes 2 hs e 471 Is. 17 
50. his 17 therefore I'carry to the ß ng 


35, U * — 7 d. 3. ir 275 in ef} Fry | 

g Saur TR 13, without: y- BxXAMELR * Gophers,” 1 

Now I phers, according to the true Sudden to tha common 
_ O1der of * 25 ultom 1 r 

chat 5478 - "9 - 5 1 e - 9: pony 

7.1 a 1'4 19% TE | 0 — 19 © 

4 6 * 0000- O O84 

0 | - do 00 


$667 - 4 * | 8667 - 18 8 


Tho? it is not — to uſe — — in Adden 2 

oney, yet in Weights and Meaſure A. . are often us'd, 
bn the Learner, ey en Wirrife may take his own 
115 ancy. 0 


ders, 


How to Addition; has ready at the 
nd of the eke to * e if n 

WJ. .. wo 1 Icy | > 1 v4 K 
ER EY * eee 5 
bela 3 8 k C. T I ON V. 341 ty 


it s - 5 
he 1 ö Of the Maitner of drawing Bills, Notes, Receipts, &c. | 
*. 1. Of contraẽted Words, and their an, : 


Note, 1. Bt. ſtarids for Dough. : % 3611 % 
2. Dr. is Debtor.” Cr. is Creditor 


F - 3» Do. 


bejonl 


N * 


y Tens, as in whole W And 4 Bad e a 10 2 4 
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"20 ye Do. kinds for Ditto, and fignifies the, ſame Thiy 

Plate, or Sort of Goods, as was wrote in W; Yor 

ct it is uſed by Merchants, Tradeſmen, and J 

..comptants, * *both in Books and Bills, to avoid tit | 
"fame m_ over ſo offen. 

Je Er Company bat is, v when two or ma 

and in 


; 41. 4 * 2 


5. Meſſrs. fignt ke \ Meſhietts, or Gentlemen conce 
b der in ſome Trade or Buſineſs, and is uſed 1 
- "the foregoing Contraction, (Co; ) * the Head or Fry 


.of the Bills, inſtead of writin their Names 
n 8 | 6 


Tx 
A Lianen Draper's B11 1 l 
D * . 1 


we EAN i A 1 


3 co Nelſon and Co., Bt. of John Shar 
b 4+ A, 


+ Jan. in Res of Iriſh, at at 55 per . 


32 8 2 Ditto at Do. - 3 - 
8 Feb. Long Lawn, as by Aae 3 21 5 
12 Apr. 2 Pieces of Check, as by DOP). 


: 
„ 4 Do. as by Do. — es. 


98 
This Bill aa common Sum in Addition of og! © 5 
4s Money, bs | + 


5 . e 4 3 2} 
| A Stationer's Bill... 
_ © Mr sammel Lanz Bt: of John Page| 


May 19 2 Ream of Fool's Cap ſuperfine * go 


* 9 FOI 


. Pa — — — 0 
bas 1 % Dia — — — 3 

55 20 Ream of coarſe Brown as 2 «401 
Aug. 14 E n — 3 


FFF . 10 


me Some 'Pecfons never uſe the Word To at the 
. Yinning of the Bill. Tis uſed in Books ef Accomptsl 
dhe Dr. or Left-hand Side. The Word By is uſed ov! 
Cr. or Right- hand Side. Ex. 


A 
a 
3 


porn R 
7 15 Ar Goldſmith's, Br L I. ON ae = 
Me James Þ Proud Bt. of Paul Fineſhew. 8 


i 

td | 2 7 

1 1 Tankard — . — 1 = 

r Do, _ — 4-7-6 | 
1 Dozen of Knives and Forks . 3-2-6 * 
1 Silver Tea Kettle —— — ĩwÄX—1 3 7 

12 Tea- Spoons, 8 and * 
Cre ream pot — 


A Taylor's TOY . 5 | 
: Mr ir Robert Patferice BF: to Joh Titer TY 
704 


Ir, 15. 2 Yards of Cloth, at 18s. per Yard 1 - wes. 


n * - ds 
* Za « rot Shalocn, . "9. 
8 „Stay tape ant Canvas a 2 EP 
; 5 Silk Twiſt and Mohair — CSC , e 

5 Futte to the ſame — — er 6 
my e ren — 


From thefe fo agb 155 be Teidfſman's But 
ay be form'c is due Order. A he — fo any Rec- 


ning or — — berwieen fert u b its 


161 its a2 410 eHẽ?ʒ 4 ae 4 23 88 1453. — 
e 35 3897 1 a 14 


The common Form of Receipts, and Notes of 
Hane 


Receipts: are See e . to the Sum paid, and the 
* vou. recht of; o ; Sf The Staten „in 

b i. 1 10 l. H he reeνν/ by fad; tlie Nteeipt 
nchus; ; 1 
„ 436975 Nerewed of Mr Samuel Long Ten 
— in full of alt Demands, hs 

— if , N 201 Duet an M1 1 1e. — 7 a | 
45 1 10 40 Amn ad e 2 e434 17 Þ o 10 


K 3 +7 at 


* — 8 


— 


* — be mitten, upon the Bil irc, tet 


Received ar the ane Tine the'Contents in full 
_*-* John Page, 


Ex 2. I only-Part be ceive then Mun; [ 
%H Auguſt 16, 1764. Received of NM Samuel Long Fi 
* Pou s, on Accompt, -- = 2 

: s 5 1 — — oy IG e hee a0 John Page, 
4 8 — 2 VVT 


* 3 3 


Ex. 3 | F the Perſon, who receives S beat 
or Servant, he muſt write thus; 


Auguſt 16, 1764. Received of Mr — Long Te 
Fou in full, - vx my F ather (or Maſter) . 
24s Juohn Page, jun, 
PRE = 14k. Ex, 4 For Rent. | 
, Juve LN SG Received of Mr. John Lumley twe 


for wad dans ens. due at Lag 
82 . 


- =. 0p; ww 


——.— 


_—_ 


. a. 55 — Fa 


3 iſe to NN 
or Order, 
| Sum or Ten 82 on Demand. 2 Value _— 


7 2 
1 HF * - ** „ 
aiif enn 


* * at i 2% FRE 1764 
promiſe to pay to. | Mr. Timothy Blunt, or. nd 
IM; of Ten Pounds, fax GO aſter Date, . for V 


M 10 ene Roges Wk R 
n Ne 3 is an Atcompe IP long Sending, and tber: 
= = REN, ns pon 


Fuste! Frithviatit 0g 
alance cannot then pay,, Form is beſt, which 
ay be drawn in re — efore Witneſs. * 


Auguſt 16, 1764. Reckoned;and all A 
d Samuel Long acknowledge myſelf to — fo 4 
pbn Page three Pounds ten Shilli which 1 Thad. © 
py ON Deanne for Value N W MY 
Abraham are, 25 1 5 moron 0 "a1 
- . SOL. 
3 


** 
C % 
22 


sir, Pleaſe to pay to Mr. Jokn 3 „ or a! 

punds ten Shillings, and place it to the 2 of 
Your humble . 24 

To Mr. Jonathan Truſt r. Samuel *. 


Of the Value of the Coins uſed here, how they” are ex- - 
preſſed, and how ſet down. 


A Port, or Portugal Piece, commonly called 2 Six and 8 


hirty, is Tet down 11. 16s. -: 

A double Port, commonly called A Three Pound Twelve, 

ſet down 3 l. 12s. 

Aged. commonly called a Seven and Twenty, is 
bn 1 . ee, 

A Guinea is fo expreſſed, and is ſet n rare 

A Crown is ſo expreſſed; oy et down 5 8. 

Hula Crowns 2 5 6. * 1 7 


” 
7 
* * 
X 88 0 * * * 
— 
- 7 7 » 4 # 
» - S % 


Vis s EC TIoN vr 
As ere WI r. 

Jy this all Grocer) 

J dles:Allom I. 

ch Sort df "Good, u 

. Hundreds, Ou 


— 
* 


1 30 1 af 5 2% IT K. 1191 1 wangen 4 
| | L. 


4 1 1 299 th + 1 10 


a Dane D e rhireed tie 4 

26 Ouners l 1 Pound, P9366 £0 ddi 

= * Pohnds"” mal 2 garter ot ary Fandred, ' 
. 7 14 Hundred wr 

"J'S Ton, wy 12 4 ? 35 


Wich ſhould be got by Heart, as welt a: as the my Sin 
ge 2 caſt up as in 8 of Money, only you H! 
by. diffe Figures. 1 at large will er 
Randing Ru e; and hy _ 12 r Intern ens, 
P over every Row and e the "Quantity ind 


ae to ſtop at, or "work 3525 Io 755 


"XP Exaurbz l. fte "ExanceLy 2. ä 
de) (#6) (4) 48) IT K (4) (as) (gen 
Dat. C. ors. lb. . eres 
— 142 x. 2 F 42 1 1 a £ 
18 —11 — 2 2 FOI ol 0 wh 

Pe 27 — I7 i= 3 — 21. My 21 — 3 — 22 — 1 
e eee unds 

„ 15 24 77 1,555 AH 
. 5 31 7 4 f 
3 BE: $190 44), * 4 — 1. — 1 — 1 This 


— — 


"> 
* 


1 7d e 


CEE TEE EST 1 75 
: Seen 
I begin at the lbs. and "4 14and + is 25 and the 
belonging to it is 1; that is, 3 above 28; therefor, 
make « Dor againſt the * aud cvery. the. dad 5 ſay 
3 that Terre 2 and”; is 8, ant the 16 belonging to it 
x8, and 7 is 25, and the 10 belonging S to it is-35, ti 
is, 7 above 28; then 1 dot agam, and carry 7, ſaying 
and 11 is 8, and the 26 belonging to it i 28; this be 
e I make. a Dot; and. 90 
ning. te it is LEY that 
ihe. 10 Deng > at the Bo 1 
to 58 4 0 5 wha e Tote, V 
ret 0 uartets ſayi is 75 A 
and xr is 10, and 1 is 11, as: 755 14. 2 2 1 2 no Dr 
Ix r Now as 4 Quarters make an Hundt 


* 
4 — 


Fs 9 


e 
| he os Get 


ol x L 
— ' — 
„00 f 


4 


— 


a 5 * | * 7 1 
” Tt 
N 


Ks a 


d 1 over, that is, + Hundred, 1 
ace under the Row 
undreds, which I e up 


by Twenty, the ſame as in 


35 and 4 is 30; then I come back with the Tens, ſay- 


bu 99, and 10 is 109, which is Twenties, and 9 over;  - 
out is, 5 Tons, and 9 Hun over, which 'g e 74 
er the Hundreds, and carry * to the firſt 0 the 
7 ons, and caſting them up as Whole Numbers by Tens, 
y ind the the firſt Row 48, inst is, 8, and I carry 4 to the 


C. 1 qr. z lb. 2 


198 Tons, 
undone for Practice. 


Ex. 2. is le 


hereas in Ex. 1 it is 20. 


u vhatever you add up laſt) is always added up like . 
u ole Numbers, Tens, be they Tons, Hundreds, 
ie ads, Shillings, | ards, Ells, ee 
TY Avoin bros Small Weight. 


d, Thread, &c. by Retail, or in ſmall Quantities on- 
or from a Dram to Pounds. 16 Drams make an 
ce, and 16 Ounces 1 W 5 


N 
- Aranp gi 1.1 C "© #30] 


OTH 2. 550 wy 
60 (16) - (16) Ty (16)* *(4) 


9 2 ite. "Mi 6. =o 92517 
42 7.4 9142.1 

a I — II. : 8 — 9. — 0 
——2«§⁵ — 


8 — 8 — 12, 


late, Worked is weighed by Ounces and Quarters, 33 in Exe 
no te. being uled ä nor in retailing _ other 
am es. 


5 * * * * 1 * 5 FFT 3 W * 2 =_ 8 


as 
how many Fours I can have ip 17, and find 4 Fours, 
uarter, which r I 


Qyarters, 50 carfy the 4 to the 


(dition of Money, ſaying 4 that-I carry and 7 is 11, and 
dg is 16, and 7 is 23, and 4 is 27, and. 9 is 34 and 1 


g, 39 and 10 is 49, and 10. is: 59, and ſo on, 69, 79, 


xt Row, which amounts to IS Therefore the. Total 


Only let the . 1 

ſerve, that 10 is here ſet over the Hundreds Place, 
The Reaſon of this is, be- 

whatever Name or Denomination ſtands ſirſt (that 


This is chiefly uſed by thoſe: who deal in we: "Wot... 


5 2 ” * "A 


140 ' . , 


Dy. 6. 


wr 


Putt Arima. 


„ Pounds make x Cie - Tr bd 
2 Qeves, or 14 Ib, 1 debe e 
. Stone, ous 75 ä 


3 1 7 1 * 3 
* 5 <4 * N. 
. 1255 * e x W, b 3" of 
. «a 3. 2 — * 3 7 
1 = 2 1 Sed x Laſt jt 2 4 i. 2 * 
* 8 * - . * 
7 * * 4 


ET q 12 # 
T4 g n — 1 I j 


1 . 
r or 240 Ib, is called a Pack of Wed. 
” > , Now ibis. 3 


me 251 Firkin of Soap is b b. Sis cl 1 
A Firkin of Butter 56 lb. v4 3 er, 
* A Clove of Cheeſe 8; lb. 


"= © A Woy of Cherſe in EGis 1 
A Wey in. ſome Parts of Suffolk is the ſume; bu 
r 
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given Number. We ſhall take an \ Example i in Mul 
cation, , bars Prove it by Diriſion. of 


If 1 Ell coſt £ 1 — * — 2 What coſt 45 Blk)? 


won” 


8 


5 ih A a % 27 5 a TIO 5 N' 
5 e F 
OO has 
vo 49 47 — 6 — 8: . hin 


ri by DIV Is 10 u. It 


1 40 Ells coſt 47 — 6 — 8, What coſt 1 El? 
Fere 1 divide back by the. ſame Figures I multipl 

3 by; carrying the Pounds. to the Shillings, and the! 
mainder of the Shillings to the Pence, "__ 85 Tyeat 


1 | . and by Twelves, as in Addition. — 
| | This 
n CF nd 
01 

9— 9 — 4 Price of 3. : 


| Then 1 97 
| TDD Brice of one. | 


Here 1 divide firſt by 5, ſaying, the 5's in 47 is 9 Tin 
5 2 and 2 over, which is 21. This 21. I carry to the 6's u 
It is 46 Shillings : Then I fay, the 5's in 46 is 9 Tins 
is 45 and. 1 over, that is 1 Shilling, which I caty 
the 8d. and it is 18. 8 d. or 20 d. then I ſay the 5. 
20 is 4 pence. Now I divide this C. 9 9 - 4 by 8, f 
ing the 8's in 9 is once and 11, over, which I carry tot 
958. and it is 11. gs. or 29 Shillings ; then I ſay, . 
8's in 20 is 3 Times 8 is 24, and 5 Shillings over; wil 
58. I carry to the Pence, and it is 5s. 4 d. or 64 Penc 
then I-fay the 8's in 64-is 8 Times, So is the Price af 
Ell C. 1-3 8; as is apparent alſo by the Work 
Multiplication. | 
So that if you underſtand the Nature of multiplying 
Sum by any _ you = as A og it back ap 


e tha 
dbabl 
were 
vellec 
Retu 
Proj 
p ple to 
dmet! 
t he | 
ple wi 
have 
Egyf 
le tw 
at the 
ple, t 
the Eg 
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xTRODUCTION to GEOMET RTW. 
7 5 * * — « * 3 


EOMETRY originally ſignifies the Art of meaſuring., 
the Earth, or any Diſtances or Dimenſions on or 
iin it. But is now uſed for the Science of Quantity:, 
enſion, or Magnitude, abſtractedly conſidered, without 
„ Regard te Mm „ 
> Wt is uſually divided into ſpeculative and practical. The 
Itipu mer contemplates and treats of the Properties of con- 
he .MWued Quantity abſtractedly. The latter applies theſe: 
wenn eculations and Theorems to Uſe and Practice, for the, 
Jeet and Advantage of Mankind... 


This Science is on all Hands agreed to have been firſt 
ind out in Egypt, and to have owed its Riſe to the'ſet-- 
g out and meaſuring of their Lands, the Bounds- ß 
ich were annually diſturbed by the Overflowing of tue 
e. This Regulation is originally aſcribed to the Wi- 
of the great Seſoſtris. How far that People improved, 

; s Science, is not very certain. But their Skill therein 3 

„Tinns not to have been very profound, nor to have ex-: 

"ded to all Geometrical Quantities and ſubtle Theories, 

image that of the Moderns. The utmoſt they knew was, 

car) bably, no more than plain Meaſuring, and ſuch Rules 

5 vere of common Uſe in Life. For Pythagoras, who» 

8, M lled into Egypt for the Sake of their Learning, after; 

%% Return Home offered an Hecatomb, on his finding out 

„Proportion of the longeſt Side of a right-angled Tri- 

"Wee to the other two, And Thales, ho alſo learned 

, - - {Fometry in Egypt, ſacrificed an Ox to the Gods, for Jo 

_ t he had hit on a Method of inſcribing a rectangled Tri- 

ort ge within a Circle. Both which Inventions they could 

, Mi have had from the Egyptians ; unleſs we ſhould ſay that 

ung £oyptians did not teach them all they knew, or that 

ie two Philoſophers unjuſtly arrogated to themſelves 


at they had learned of their Maſters. Now, if theſe more 
eee, tho” noble, Propoſitions were not then to be found 
I Egyptian Geometry, much leſs can it be ä 


2 
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co have contained thoſe more abſtruſe Theorems, and n 

W - lytical Methods, which were afterwards knbwn,, and if 

= which we are-indebted to the Greeks, who built ſo fine 
.__ - SuperſtruQure on the old Egyptian Foundation. 
The Uſefulneſs of this Science is generally confeſq, 


* 


_ ” without a tolerable Knowledge of which: the Aſtronoma 
= the Geographer, and Architect, would find themſhy 
= greatly embarraſſed and deficient. In the Conduct of u 
= | Iitary Operations it is abſolutely; neceſſary. It marks gy 
WW. the Situation, Form, and Strength of Things and Plag 
” which are ſeen at a Diſtance, and can; be approached al 
by the Eye. Therefore thoſe who are inclined to feng 

the Study ot Geometry. For it contrives and executes t 
Structure of Machines for the Demolition of Town a 
', , Caſtles: Again, it draws out the Foſs and raiſes the Ray 
part, points the Baſtion, and eres the Wall; builds Shi 
of War and deſcribes the Courſe and fixes the Deſcent i 
the deſtructive Bomb and Ball; rendering the judicious ( 

_ - ficer much more uſeful to his Country by the Diſplay « 
his acquired Knowledge, than it is poſſible for him to 
buy the Exertion of his utmoſt Intrepidity. The Appl 
the greateſt Importance. Even Muſie is highly indebi 

to it; its Notes being 22 à proper Diviſion 
Chords, and ſo judged of by the Eye with more Preak 

neſs than the Ear itſelf. In fine, every Science, in whid 
Quantity and Lines are concerned, muſt acknowledge i 
Obligations to, while it receives the moſt liberal Lmpron 
ments from its Connection with, Geometry. 


j 

| oF 
| | 
( 
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he Of mating e and a Ling of Chon), ' | 
* £161 eee 9 10 
e bn cody pro- L I 


"MS, it is nece Mry : | 
_ ee Notice, that 8 
beamer ſhould 7. 
provided with 1. 


0 — Scales, * 
* tors, Or other Df Fal: 
| F 1 ments pr 
ney the, .dividing. 3 
cs, and the Cir- 


cerrenceofa Cir- 2 
„S otherwiſe —— 1. 


as tedious 4 
labour endleſs; 
* ſe who live near 
Abu e Towns where 


matical In- 
deb ments are ſold, 
y eaſily provide 
mſclves with all 
ings neceſlary ; 
Joo | as there are 
ide e who live in | 
Prom des where theſe 
igs are procured 
Difficulty, x 
| ſhew how that 
ect may be ſup- 
d by their own 
bour, 
ou may ke \ 
arallelogram or 
long Square of 
40 Size you p leaſe, 
, in the Figure an- 
d. At the End 


viich mark off a 
exact ſquare, a ; 


7 


aſterwards take one Side of the 89 


moſt Exactneſs. | 


Degree in the whole Quad 
Diſtances in the : above Scale without, 
Chords at all. However, becauſe-th 


Table in the following Figure: | | 
Table in the following Figure. 
5 5 1 4 i f * 1 — 2 1 
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and divide each Side into ten equal Parts, drawing N 
| - _ gonal Lines from one Side to the other, ns you fed 
in the Figure; and likewiſe draw Parallel Lines chm 
| the Whole of the Parallelograni at the tame Diſtt 


© 53 ff 
® 
1 


428211 1 

14 1 2 

41 * * W F# + 
i 


VISES £4 


23 * + * 
tz YE 
K 14S » 


| | Square in your Comp 
as from A to B, and ſet it off from B to 1, from it 
&c. till you come to 9, which will be a proper Ley 
for your Ruler; and by this Means you may take offt 
Number of equal Parts under à Thouſand; with: the 

There are various Methods of making u Lins of Cha 
_ but the moſt. accurate and exact jd. by 
following Table, which contains the [Diſtance of 
rant... Or you may fake of 


e Help off 


Mag any L 
is Line i them 
> conformable w. 
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VET, 
i F 
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ET Of drawing Lines and Pra F 101. 4 


I To rai/e a Perpendicular from a Point n 1 
: raight Lise. 


ET C be the Point given in the Miaf: of wl 
from which a Perpendicular is to be x 
Frein AS Point given E. draw the Semi- circle DEI 
Pleaſure, or, which is as well, make two Marks with 
Point of the Compaſſes in D and E; then ſet one Fo 
25 Compaſſes E, and with the other make a ſmall 4 

over the Point C, as in the Figure; then ſet one Fo 

N the Compaſſes in D, and make another ſmall Arch 
= ling the former at I. From. the Point C draw then 
_— Line demanded CO through the Section I. This 
3 L 9 ſhall be ö to the given 1 7 A B. 


Li 
„ A 


ON 3 
* o* 


E * Wy: | 

: SG Ft te 

II. To rai a ge ee. at EL End of pi ven li 
let A be the End of the Line AB, upon which a fem 
dicular is to be raiſed. Set the Point above the Line! 
at Pleaſure, ſuppoſe at C. From this Point, C and! 
Interval CA, draw the Portion of a Circle EAD. D 
rhe — Line DCE by the Points D and C. Then © 
5 8 0 : 


n 
: 9 2 
— b . 8 ' ; * 5 4 
* N - 23 14 * 1 
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Line required AE, and it ſhall be perpendicular to 


, and to the End of the given Line. 
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RET TILL 9 


ut there is a more eaſy Way of ra 


, and 5, and wee a Triangle with theſe Numbers,” bh 


ure Arch EF. Then open them to 5, and ſetting one 

t in C, make 4 Mark in EF with the other at D. 

the Line BD, and it will be the Perpendicular, and 

) will be a Right Angle. And if you draw CD, and 

have a Right-angled Triangle. + 
4 — . . e : e I F 


_— 


mn 

i Perpendicular upon - FT \ 
$ right Line given, from | me 
. _ any Point without the 171 


Jame. Let C be the __ 
Point given, from 
which we are to let +. 0 
fall a Perpendicular 2 E 
upon the Line AB. A he 
From the Point C | 
draw the Arch DE, 


the 
at Pleaſure, cutting . | 1 
the Line AB at the 55 PH ten 
Points D and E. From * ſſes, 
the Points D and E. _— che 
make the Section F 5 fit: 3 


below the Line. Draw the Line CF, which will be m t. 
Line demanded. „ : 
IV. To draw a Line that ſhall be parallel to another i Ar 
Line at a given Diſtance, Let A be the Point, thro nt. 
a Line is to be drawn parallel to the Line CB. Draw. | 
_ oblique Line AD at Pleaſure. From the Point A 
the Arch DE; and from the Point D, draw the Arch! 
Then make the Arch DO en to the Arch AF, 


\ « ty 1 s npaff 


* | 


Prana ou. 


v. To divide a right 
ue given into tao equal 
arts. Let AB be the 
ht Line given. From 

| > End A, opening 

Compaſſes wider 

an half the Line, 
aw the Arches above 

d below the Line, as om 
the Figure annexed. 
hen, with the ſame 
tent of the Com- 
fles, deſcribe two 
ches croſſing the for- 
r. Draw a Line 
dm the Interſection of | 

two Arches above the Lins! to the Interſsion of Ge 
o Arches below the Line, and it wil di vide the Lifte 

into two equal Parts. | 

I. To divide a given right-lined Ar into rr 

h. Let ABC be the Angle given. Set one Foot 
Compaſſes in the Angular Point B, and extend: 

any convenient Diſtance -to draw the Arch DE, with - 1 
fame or any other Extent above half the Diſtance, fer - 

Foot in D and draw the Arch F. Then keoping the © 
npaſſes at the ſame Extent, ſet one Foot in E and 

rſe&t the Arch F. A Line drawn from the Ar ular 

nt, throꝰ the Interſection of the — wilt & 


fe Ai into two N Parts, 


Angle. Let the acute Angle 


ke other deſcribe the Arch 


; Uſe in Suryeying, lay the Center on the Point A, 


* * * * wo * © AM. A 
* p * 40 - wy 
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VII. To meafure an acute 26 


Az be the Angle to be mea- 
| fured; then take 60 Degrees 
from the Line of Chords, and 
ſetting one Foot in A, with 


DE; then ſet one Foot of the 
Compaſſes in D, and extend 
che other to E, with this 
Extent ſet one Foot in the 
Bepaning of the Line ff | /., = Te - 
Chords, and the other will 7 _ 
reach to 40 Degrees, 45 M- R . 0 
nutes, which is the true Meaſure of the Angle ABC. 
Or you may with a Protractor, an Inſtrument of g 


its Diameter on one of the Lines of the Angle, and 
the Number of Degrees intercepted between the two di 
mall be the Meafure of the Angle given. When! 
Inſtrument is not at hand, you may make Uſe of a 8 
by making AD or AE the Radius, and then you n 
take the Bilance between D and A in your Compal 
and opening the Sector till one Point of the Compal 
being placed upon 60 of the Line of Chords, ſhall u 
to 60 on the other Side of the Sector in the ſame I 
This done, let the Sector remain at this Opening, 
then take the Diſtance between D and E in your G 
aſſes, and place them on the ſame Lines with the f 
egree on each Side, and then the Number of that Dq; 
will declare the Angle. RE 
VIII. To divide the Line AB into as many Paris u 
pleaſe. From the End of A draw a Line at Pleaſure 
as to make an Angle at A, as AC, Likewi* from 
End of B, draw * parallel to AC, as ED. Or 
Line A, wich any Extent of the Compaſſes, ſet off asu 
equal Parts as the Line is to be divided into, as fron 
or 1 to2, from 2 to 3, &c. Likewiſe from the En 
B do the ſame towards D. Then draw the Lines 
1 to 5, ſrom 2 to 4, from 3 to 3, from 4 to 2, and 
1 to 5. Then will the Line AB be divided into 4 
Parts. £ | 1 


* 
* 4 * 
-. - 

* 


N. From the Point A oxt of @ Circle to draw a Tangent 
Circle, or a Line that ſhall touch the Circamftrence 
bout interſecting it. From the Point A dra * to 
enter B of the Circle, which Line is called the 8 ? 
Divide this Line into two equal Parts in C. Then > 
one Foot of the Compaſſes in the Point C, and with 
xtent CA or CB, draw the Semi-Circle ADB, cut- 
the Circumferenc in D. Then from the Point given 
w a Line through the Interſection at D. This 
F ſhall be the Tangent, or the Line touching the: 
at Dep required. 2 155 | Ati: 3 +; 5 Vs 


arts di 
leaſure 


e from 
). On B. 
off as 8 ; 
as ſrom : 
che End 4 
ger 1 
„an ye 
nto 46 * 
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5 given Then erect a 


all be equal to a given 
Line. Let the Line be AB, 
Which take in your Com- 


Point of the Cochpaſſes at 


As, and make another Arch A 
of a Cirele interſecting the former Fro rom the [nterſed 


155 equal to three given. yight Lines, provided the ſhorteſt 


: | pag Draw the 


paß oF 
| king one Foot in I | 
B make an Arch at C, with the other End. This d 


h fo . right Line given. Let | . 


* 


To draw an equila- 
teral Triangle, whoſe Sides 


paſſes, - and ſetting one 


B, make an Arch of a 
Circle at C; then ſet one 
Point of the Compaſſes at 


of theſe Arches draw Lines to A and B, and the Trian 


will be compleated, having all Sides equal to A B. 


XI. To draw a Triangle whoſe Sides fhall be 


two when j together are lon er than the third. 
Let A, B, 2 &* ai 


C be the Lipes I | . 


take A in the ſame Manner, and ſetting one Foot i 


interſect the former Arch at C with another Arch. 


draw.the Lines AC and BC to the Interſettion of the A 
reſpectively, and the Triangle will be compleated, han 
three Sides, each equal to the ** Line . 
XII. To draw a Square 
whoſe Sides fhall be e. C 


the right Line | 
erpendicular upon the 1 . 


Point A of equal Length | *.. 
to AB. Then take the |} _ >=... --.. 
Length Ah in your Com- | F 


8, and ſetting one 
oot in C deſcribe an 
Arch at D; likewiſe ſet 
one Foot of the n # 


1 
we 
_ 
: £ . » * 1 " %, Ke: 
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es in B, and deſcribe another Arch at AD, which ſhall 
nterſett the former. This N from the Point C draw 


Line to the InterſeQion at P, and from the Point B dra | © ©-» 


nother Line to; the Interſection at D. 3 th ne 
ch ſhall bs the. Square ee [oe 0 


XIII. To deſerie pA 
Circumferencethro? 

hee Points given. 

et A, B, and ' 
e the three Points 

ven, thro' which 

he Circumference | 
f a Circle is to 
de drawn. On the 

doint A - deſeribe 

Circle, and like- 

riſe with the ſame 
Opening of the 

ompaſſes, on the 
ther Points Band, 

interſecking each | 3 
ther, as you ſee in the Fig Draw the Lines 
FD through the Iotergee on: of the e her 
they meet, as at D, place one Foot of the Cor | oy | 
jth the other reaching to A, or © No or ; ris * 1 
ircumference e £ rent Baur 2 


Of PS CREATION of the. wol. 9 
A 1 

TIE. ſeveral Parts of. the Creation evidently prove the 4 
Exiſtence of ſome. firſt Cauſe, .. which. is GOD; as be 

the beautiful Order in which Things are ſeen, and their, 
dubſervience to 77 articular Ends and Purpoſes proclaim his 


bog 5 — iſdom, and Goodneſs. ION any Thi 7 
lho produeed out of. Nothing or Something 
phich Was not hefe dr 8 5 impl 2 ; 0 Contradiction- * 
i only the Fr ata oducing Exiſtence 3 which is 


ficult to be conceived. = a Bei -of. ſuch limited: Fagultics: | 4 b 


e. That the orld. 
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1532 O the Creation of the World, _ 
being abſolutely produced by Gop, is a rational Prop 
tion. This indeed is the only authentic and genuine 4 

count of the Creation, which has been tranſmitted to 

by Mofes, and Carries with it all the Marks of Truth 
Probability; even though it be regarded only as an hung 
Compoſition, and without that divine Authority which| 

E: in Reality annexed to it. It is to this Purpoſe : 1n th 
© - Begipnio Gop created the Heaven and the Earth, Th 
Earth, after its immediate Creation, was for ſome Time 

. promiſcuous, dark, fluid, and unformed Maſs of Matte 
which Gop in the Space of ſix Days diſpoſed and redud 
into the preſent Form of the World; his Spirit, or a Bree 
of Wind (for the Original Text may ſignify either) mo 
ing over the Surface of the Water, or fluid Matter to is 
-. fluence and actuate the ſame. t | 


% 
A 
£ 


7 
_ 
* 


s 
3K 


The firſt Thing that appeared was Licnt, which ſpruy 
forth at his Command. The Separation of this from thi 


Darkneſs, till it appeared to be good, and capable of a 
ſwering every End of the divine Mind in its Produdtio 
was the Work of the firſt Day's Space. 


3 Then Gop made an Exrans10n (which our Tranſlaton 
|. have rendered, not quite fo property, the Firmament) i 
te Midit of the Waters, to divide the Waters above fro 
E the Waters below. This r Moſes calls Heaven; 
The Formation of which took up the ſecond Day's Space 
Next, Gop cauſed the Earth to appear out of the Water, 
| and theſe laſt to be gathered together chiefly into one get 
| Receptacle or Ocean, thenceforward to be diſtinguſhed a 
Earth and Seas. On this Separation, the ſlimy Earth, i 
his Command, ſhewed evident Marks of its Fertility ; al 
Sorts of Plants, Herbs, and Trees began to germinate, 
many of which, for the Suſtenance of the intended Inhs, 
Ditants, muſt have ariſen wonderfully in full Proportion 
and Maturity; bearing their ſeveral Seeds and Fruits, u. 
_ Cording to their various Kinds. And this, as had th 
Work of the paſt Day's Space, received alſo the divine 4p 
probation. | 1 1 
* During the Space of a fourth Day, Gov commanded, 
and the Luminaries appeared in the Firmament of Hes 
ven, to be a Diſtinction between Day and Night and ? 
ſare Diviſtort of their reſpective Portions ; as well 'as 1 
' ſerve for the Regulation of Signs and Seaſons, and * 
by ; . en 


þ * of 4 ” 
* * r 
, _ . « 
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dt Numeration of Days and Years, and to give Light 
"on the Earth. To this End the two great Lights, the 
n and) Moon, were particularly made; to the brighter and 
reer of which was given the Dominion of the Day, which 
s to iſſue from it, and to the ſmaller and leſs ſucid Orb, 
gether, with the Stars; was yiven the Dominion of the 
ght. And, upon a View of all, ineffable Wiſdom pro- 
puneed them good. "© PRE "7 
Thus was formed in four a Day's Space, and in beauriful _ 
der and Perfection, the inanimate World. But, as yet 
ere were no living Creatures to enjoy the Benefit of it. 
herefore in the firſt Place Gop commanded, and the Wa- 
rs, or the ſoft and liquid Ouze; produced abundantly al 
'.'s of living Creatures, (Man and Beaſt excepted) with 
eir ſeveral Species. The Fiſhes of the Sea began to 


owe, and the great Leviathan to-drive the Floods before 
im. The Fowls ſpread their ſoft Wings, and mounting 


dove the Earth, flew with Rapidity along the wide Expan- 
on. The Almighty ſaw with Complacency this we 
rodnQtion, bade them to multiply upon the Earth, and | 
e Waters in the Seas, and declared them fruitful: by his 


efſing. This was the Buſineſs of the fifth Day. And as 1 * 


Original of Fiſh and Volatiles was From the ſame Ele. 


tent, ſo there is ſuppoſed to be ſome Congruity in their 


ature, being both oviparous, or bringing forth their 


dung in the Egg, and their Motions of ſwimming and 
Ing 2 each other. „ ie n WR 
On the Beginning of the ſixth Day Gop made, of te 
arder Partie les of Earth, and of firmer Texture, every . 
aſt of the Earth after his Kind, and all Cattle after their 

7 and every Reptile or dreeping Thing after his 
nd. 3 75 e 


. , . ; . 
The Manner of the original Formation of Plants and 
nimals, in which the Wifdom of the Creator principally 
ppears, has never been accounted for with any tolerable 
ceſs ; Matter and the Laws of Motion having nothing 
all to do in theſe Things, whatever they have in the- - 
imate Part of the World. For the Circulation of the 


luids, both in Plants and Animals, cen be no Property of 3 | 
ert or ſluggiſh Matter, and is performed in a Manner con- 


ry to all the known Laws of Motion. How ridiculous 
id groundleſs thoſe Notions are, which ſuppoſe them 
5 e | . 5 Pro- 
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154 Of the Creation of tbe Werld,.. 
— by the Heat and Influence of the Sun, appe 
om the late Diſcovery made in Philoſophy, that then 
no ſuch Thing as equivocal or ſpontaneous Generation 
any the meaneſt Animal or Plant. For it appears that 
ate produced from their reſpective Seeds, lodged in 1 
proper Repoſitory, ul due Time ſhall call it into Life x 
Action. The Sun, and Earth, and Water, and all 
Powers of Nature in Conjunction, can do nothing toward. 
producing of any Thing endued with even vegetative li 
t will follow that Gov himſelf formed both-Plants a 
ter only, whereof he conſtituted their Parts. But wi 
cher theſe firſt vegetative and ſenſitive Creatures were crew 
in their Seeds only (which contain the Plants and Anin 
zn little) and diſperſed over the Surface of the Land u 
Water, which had Power given them to hatch and bim 
them forth, or whether they were created in full Matur 
and Perfection, has been made a Queſtion, It has be 
thought dy ſome, that Gos at firſt created only two 
each Species of Animals, from which the reſt were gen 
rated. To ſupport this Opinion, they obſerve, that th 
was but one Man and one Woman created; and at the] 
tuge, only two of each Kind (of unclean Beaſts) were pn 
ferved/in the Ark. But it ſeems more agreeable to 
Letter of Scripture, that a great Number of every I 
were formed at firſt, The aquatic Creatures and Fowl 
faid to have been brought forth abundantly ; and Plant 
having no Power of moving from Place to Place, mufth 
been created difperſedly over all the Earth, and were | 
mediately neceflary. Another Queſtion has been ſtart 
- viz. Whether all Animals that have been, or ſhall ever i 
were actually created by Gon at firſt ; or whether he 
= to each Kind of Animal fuch a Power of Genen 
tion, as to prepare Matter, and produce new Individuals 
their own Bodies? And it ſeems to be the moſt reaſon 
Opinion, that Gon did himſelf at firſt actually create 
the Animals that ever were, or ever will be; aid that tie 
zs no Production of new ones. For what would ſuch 
Production be but a Creation of ſuch Individuals? 6 
what did Gov at the firſt Creation more than, if ib 
true, we ſee every Day done? That is, produce 4 
Animal out of Matter which itſelf prepares *. All the! 


PLCIN 


IS 2 


of ils CreaFion of the World. 1s 
ce is, that Gos does that in un Inſtant, which the 
-ature maſt take Time to do. Beſides the Parent Ani: 
cannot be the Agent or Efficient in the Generation. 
forming and nouriſhing of the Fetus; becauſe that is 
Work of Art and Reaſon, which brute Creatures are not 
zued with. Nor indeed does Man himſelf underſtand + - 
y Thing of the Proceſs of Generation in himſelf. A+ 
in, it is moſt probable, if not certain, that moſt An i- 
als have in them, from the Beginning, the Seeds or Eggs. © 
all the Young they ſhall afterwards bring forth ; when . 
ſe are ſpent and exhauſted, the Creature becomes bar. 
. The Females of all four: footed Animals, which bring 
h their Young alive, are brought forth with their Te/fes 
Ovaria. And all Birds, formed with their Ovary, or Eee 
luſter, contain the Seeds of all the Eggs that they ſh 
r lay. Now, had the Creature a Power of producin 
w ones, what need was there, that there ſhould be ſo 
any at firſt formed. in them? n ſuppoſe, Go did 
firſt create two Animals, a and a Female. The 
male muſt have been created with its Ovaxies, which, as 
have ſaid, contain. ſo many Seeds, or Eggs, as the 
eature ſhould ever bring forth Young. 80 it is clear, 
at not only the firſt Pair, but the firſt Generation of Ani. 
als, were actually created, /- Again, this Generation, from 
firſt Appearance, had, eachwof the Females, its Ova« 
containing alſo the Seeds of its future Offspring. Sv 
t this ſecond Generation was. alſo created in the firſt. 
ie ſame may be demonſtrated of the third and fourth, 
d ſo on, of all the Generations that ſhall be, as long as 
. Hal laſt. 3 = 4 
n the Creation proceeded thus far, and every 1 
ing that could be ſubſervient to Man, or advance his 
licity, was completed : He, who was to be the Lord 
all, and for whoſe Sake the whole was framed, ”Y _— 
wht into the World, being created in à more folemn _ 
nner, after a Conſultation, as it were, of the Holy Tri- 
; Let us make Man in our Image, after our Likemeſs., On ⁵ 
caſion of this Paſſage, the Jewiſh Doctors tell the fol. 
ving Story: That as Moſes was writing his Book. by - 7 
D's Appointment, and theſe Words came to be di 
made ſome Difficulty to fet them down; erying'qut, 0 _ 
"a, cou I thou lead Men into Error, and make thim 7 + 
: | - ; >” -.M 
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156 Of ihe Creation of the World. 

of the Do@rine of the Unity? On which Gop anſry 

I command thet to curite; and if any will err, let tb 8 
And Philo the Jew ſays, the true Reaſon of this Expreſ 
is known to God only, +24, Hap 
Man then was, by the divine Power, created on the ſi 

Day, after the terreſtrial Animals had been produced, | 
Body-was formed of Red Earth, whence he had the Ng 

of Adam, and his Soul was immediately infuſed into hi 

by his Creator; in which better and immortal Part m 
evidently conſiſted that Image or Reſemblance of Gi 
wherein he is ſaid to have been made. The Woman! 
woas formed on the ſame Day out of the Side of the My 
Who bad been caſt into a deep Sleep for that End. Fr 
what Adam ſaid on his firſt Sight of her, that ſhe . 
Bone of bis. Bone and Fleſh of his Fliſb, he ſeems wel 
have known whence ſhe was taken; whether he was ſe 
De uf, the paſt Operation, or had it revealed to him, x 
+ probable, in a Viſion while he ſlept. Thus were the ff 


- 


Pair created in an adult and perfect State, with the utm 
„ -. _ Symmetry of Parts, and capable of the full Exerciſe oft 
-  nmatural Powers and Faculties both of Body and Mind 
E  . Almighty pronounced a Blefling upon them and gavet 
Dominion over every living Creature that ſhould be'ſeen 
Earth, or Sea, or Air. Every. Herb bearing: Seed, a 
= © every Tree yielding Fruis was appointed for their Fa 
his being done, the ſovereign Creator reviewed his whi 
Work that he had made, and-behold it was very g 
Ad the Evening and the Morning were the fixth Day, 


FN Ne 
Of the Books of the Orp TzsrauENT, &e. 

; HE Pentetevch, or five firſt Books of the Old Teſt 

1 ment, the firſt of which begins with the Hiſtory 

| the Creation, were written by Moſes, the Son of Amra 

who was the Grandſon of Levi. He conduded the Ch 

dren of Iſrael out of Egypt, gave them the Law by Gt 

Appointment. in the Wilderneſs, and led them to the 

tiers of the Land of Canaan, their promiſed Inheritan 

where he died at the Age of an hundred and twenty! 
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i fly . during the Captivity and: 


Of the Jogks of the. Qu stauen 
| jo EM, upon the Confines of Idumen and Arab; 

firſt Name was Jobab ; that he margied ah Arabi 
whom he; had a ſon named, Runon, He War the gon 
Zarah, 2nd: the fc e from Abraham by bh 
and "reigned. i Iduna. I is,poſſible Ne aer 
have ſeen an. End of all H e 


the moſt ancient Writer, has wa ht: 
Author of his Hiſtory . by. 725 . a ' 
The three or four laſt Verſes of the Book were proba 
—— afterwards by ſome e wow on, 19 8 5 
1 as. Jo Eleazer. a t 8 
a okbrg. . 2. the End of. Wee e 155 i 
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162 Of the Books of tbe o bee 
* Ways, — — - laſting for » Co 
| cull Un ſometimes: ears. 3 ey. were 

Ang KO 


Family of as Nen could EI 
by the. Deluge, after continued» Warn 
| hog the miraculous Manner:in-w they alone had. , 
preſerved, The Fire deſcends from Heaven: agar 
- Fightepus Cities. The, whole: Realm of — - 
at re. with ten terrible F 


I —— — — 
. Vearsn and drink of the Brooks ul 
4 -from the fiony|Roeks. : They! at 
vered with a Cloud frontithe Heat of the Day, and 
lightened by Night with a Pillar of Fire: Then on « 
and their Shoes aret not worn out in the: Coutſe of (oh 
_ = March. The Streams of Jordan forget to flow, 
the Light of the Sun and Moon continues, to ſecure t 
5 Viftory.; A Shower of Hail- Stones zwverthrows: the f 
my. The Nations is League are diſperſed: by à win f 
ror; or * againſt: one another, ar 
terminated b y mutual Slaughter: An hundred foul 
and. five thouſand ace ſtruck: id in ene Night. All 
2 and a thouſand others of the like Nature; f 
— en were —— by — . 
2 to perpetuate their Memory, an 
Which. were in the Mouths of all the Iſraelites; could 
de unknown to the moſt —__ nor called REY 
the. moſt ineredulous. 

The ſame may be kid of * Prophecies.: Ween 
a;Multizude of inſpired: Men, who ſpeak not doubt 
with Heſitation or Conjecture; but. with an affirm 
Voice, loudly. and — deelare that ſuch — | 
Events ſhould certainly happen in the Time and Plc 
with all: the — by themſelves themſelves foreteld. 

_ what Events ? The: moſt particulas, the moſt ip 
and ſuch as. moſt nearly concerned the Intereſd's 2 
nos, rand were at the nn moſt remote 
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b Books of the Old Teſament. 163 
outward” Appearance. Under Uzziah and Jothan. 
hen Peace anch Plenty flouriſned, when Luxury in Eating. 
ilding; aid Furnitare; was earried to Exceſs, what 
telihood was there of the terrible Famine and ſhameful 
optivity with which Iſaiah then threatened the Ladies of 
e firſt Hiſtinction ; or? what-Probability of the extreme 
ifery & befer them in tlie following Reign? 
ſhen' ſeruſalem, blocked up by” the numerous Army of 
muscherib; was reduced | to.; the laſt Extremiry, without 
rvops, Pioriftons, ot w Hope of Ruman 'Afiſtance, | 
pecially- after the Army of the Egyptians had been de · 
ited; was the Prediction of Iſaiah credible, that the City 
ould not be taken; that it ſhould not be beſieged in 
om; chat the Enemy ſhould not ſhoot an Arrow againſt. 
and that this formidable Army ſhould de externmated 
konce, and its King put to Flight, without any human 
oncurrence'? The entire DeſtruQtion of tlie Kingdom of 
ie ten Tribes; the Captivity of Juda after the Deftruc- 
on of Jeruſalem ; the expreſs Term of ſeventy Years ſet 
r the Duration- of it; their [glorious Return into their 
m Country; their Deliyerer ſpecified and called by ' his 
roper Name above two hundred Years before his Birth; 
ie ſurpriſing, and till then unheard of, Manner in which 
is — Con ueror was to take Babylon; could all 
is be the Effect of human Forefight ? Or what Reaſon 
u there to 2 theſe Things, when the Prophets 
en foretold them? Theſe Prediftions however, illuſtri- 
s as they were, ſerved only as a Veil or Preparation 
Ir others of far greater Importance, to which the Ac- 
bority and Credit, fuperior in Strength to all. that hu- 
un Underſtanding could imagine or deſire, for the gain- 
ig of a-full Conviction and unſhaken Belief. I nieaũ the 
editions: relating to the Mess1an, and the Eſtabliſn- 
ent of his Church. Theſe are 'fo clear and plain, and 
ſcend to ſuch a Particalarity as is truly wonderful. The 
phets have not only marked out the precife Time, the 
lace, and Manner, of his Birth, the principal Actions 
f his Life, and the Effects of his preaching ; | but ſaw - 
id foretold the moſt * minute Circumſtances of His 
heath, and have related them with almoft as much Ex- 
ot: f Aneſs as the Evangelifts themſelves, who were Eye Wit- 
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5 Jaffly, the /Erapſlation, ef this-Chureh, after many If 
gers, from Earth to Heaven, There, tg nm) 

Feneg and Felicity? 7 e 

caurſes of the ; Prophets, and for this Hud tel 

res were written. Vet this is pet all. The Ay 


2 | 7 — the Divine, Nature are fo; clea laid. donn 


in theſe Writings, that we canngt well pe — 
form wrong Conceptions, of them. Here we are tn 
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po + like Pony; 
1 and it is mile to; panties, World; becauſe i 
dee view the Heavens they. appeat tobe round, and bea 
he Earth is certginly ſo, gr. at Jeuſt very near it. It 
formerly thought 'to- reſemble a Lemon, but after. 
.exatt Meaſurements, in raricus various Parts of the World; i 
. 4 to * "ike: en Orange, A little latted ian 
-iPoles 


Peles are fixed Polats in che Heavens; round aboutrk 
— And an pagina! ad” 


one to the other, through he . W is 
ed the Axis. - Iis is properly repreſente a Ma- 
ne called an artificial 2 The Points through which 
nters and goes _— are the Poles round which the whole 
chine ot the. World ſeems to "turn in 24 Hours from 
t to Weſt. Bur c the "fixed Stars and the Planets ſeem 
ave another Motion from Weſt to Eaſt, various Circles 
re been imagined. or invented to explain theſe Motivns - 
| their reciprocal Situation with regard to the Earth. 
The Artificials Sphere. then is a Machine compoſed of + 
eral Circles, and a little Globe in the Middle ta repre 
t the Earth. Theſe Circles are ten in Nu of 
ich ſix. are great, namely, the Equator, the Ecli tic, 
Meridian, the Horizon, and the two Colures. hey 
called great, becauſe they cut the Globe into two 
al Parts. The leſſer Circles are four, the two Tropics, 
{ the Polar Circles. | They are called leſſer, becauſe 
cut the Globe into two unequal Parts. Every Circle 
8 into 9 Degrees, and Jer Degree into 660 


he 7 quator is a great cha & Degrees diſtant from 
Poles It-is fo called * it divides the World 
two equal Parts... It is likewiſe called the Eguinoctial 
, or Equinox, becauſe "when the Sun comes, to this 
cle the Days and. NIST are | -qual. It is marked in. the 
hexed. Dia 1 2 "The Uſes of it are to 
the Wot Utes 7 v1. Farts; that which has the 
ic Pole is called 7 rth, and that which has a 
ttartic Pole js cal South. It ' likewiſe. cuts” Ie 
liptis 15 two Poin Fi! ich are the Points of the Equi- 
tes, that 1s, when: the guf comes Wes, the Days and 
thts arg e ual. in all Places, except at t he Poles, for. at: | 
of thoſe Places a'Day of 2 Wig 1 e n 

other 2 e of ix an 
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tarins f, Cap 
The Meridian i 


: - Day at Noon or Twelve o'Clock. It is poſſible to 
, from Pole to Pole under the ſame Meridian; but if you 


ed er. ee R 

lule Baſt ori Weſt you! muſt neceſſaril yohange,- | 

125 to divide the World into two —1 that or © 

gde whereof tlie Stars riſe is the Baſt, and that 

reon they ſet is called the It fetves de Dew the 

lle of the Day and Ni ht, and the Elevation of the 
It 6s * em this Figure, + 

the Horton is 0 eo Kinds, 'thwwifibleior EuBete,, and 

jational... Phe rational Horizon is = great Circle ken- 

1 with: tar Earth., Its Poles are! che Zenith and 


jr of the Plane where de inhabit. The Zeb E in: 


point directly over our Heads, and the Var i e 
t oppoſite thereto under ou, Feet. It divides: the 

into two equal Parts called Hemiſpheres : the one pt 5 
an n een 1 IDE the other ar. ; 


5 the etch e ip one teen En- 
which bounds our View when we are in the” open 5 
The Uſes of the Horizon are to divide the World 
the upper and lower Hemiſpheres, whence it follows, 
Pe — "Leng of or -- 
an d e 
X the — of Day and Twili Terene 5 
8 Pre blos zit, the T ht begi ns in 
and ends when the Sun Nn to- riſe. Tt 
the Height of thePole, becauſe'it — 4 > 
the Arch oy Portion; which i is compreherided be 


d the Pole of the World and the Horizon. It Uke, 1 


points otit the four Carditial Poitits of the World; for 
Places where the Meridian and Horizon cut each other, 
allet! North! und South ;' ant the Places where the 


10 _ Equator cut each r are e wal 


—— Is mar kad HH. 

IEP placed: laitdee e mes with F 
— ence come the Diftiritions of a , =, 
and a parallel Sphere,” © TE 
te Sphere is right: when the Poles of the World as 

inthe Horizon, and when che ee 
mou In this Poſition of che 8 erk, the”: -- 
ibed:by the San inis dine Motion are oft 

i Torts in two equal Parts. People that iin 
A öphere,, are Kid to de under the Line, and the 
bure8ly:over-their Meade Your?” There Flaces 


| +, Places in Aftica, tlie Zaf+Indic} and: Americas 


. 28 four Months. -They-can.. never. ſee but ng | 
the Heavens. | 


-.3 » the Diſcs of 23 — and 29 Minutes an, 
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der the Line, that are well inhabited, and the: Da 
Nights are equal throughout the Lear. Here all the oi 
| = — Hemiſppberet may be ſeen in different Pun The 
t ear. | 
A paralll Sphere: has: the (Equator Parallel to the oh 
T1ZON, and the Poles of the World are the Zenith - 
N adir. In this Cafe half the Ecliptic-&iabovethei 
rizon, and the other half below. Thoſe that live thy 
if any ſuch, have one half of the Year. Day, and tlie i 
half Night. Beſides, they have a Twilight whick c our 


An 22 Sphere. i is that which, bas. an :oblijne | t 
rizon. In this 3 all the Circles of the 8 | 
cut unequally. by the Horizon except the Equstor. Fun 
the People in the World, except thoſe that live under 
Equator and the Poles; have this Poſition. The Day Son, 
Nights are always unequal, except at the Time o fixec 
Equinoxes. This Increaſe of the Days, as well u 
Twilight, becomes more ſenſible 2 we app ne 
to the Poles. 518 317 he / 
The tau Colures are Prins — Circle which: cate > Con 

other at Right Angles at the Poles of the Woridz thr, - 
they make an Angle of 9o Degrees. The one is ti Mrhere 
the Eguinoxial * moe and the other; the & Soiftitial Co © or 
The — paſſes through the very Beginning of 4 ). 
and Libra; and the other. Urough the very ny rs nn Circle 
Carcer and Capricors, | or 
aden 1 Arp — of the leſſer Circ, and ty 10 
nt from t tor egrees, and 4 eompl 
The Tropic of Cancer] is towartly: the North, and tha kap 
Capricorn towards the South. They are marked dun; 
and Exf. When the Sun comes to the Tropic of Cu Hane. 

he makes the longeſt Day in all. the Year with us, es abc 
the ſhorteſt Day with thoſe that live on the :other Wi that t 
of the Line, or in the Southern Hemiſphere. - Wg ke th 
comes to. the Tren of Capricorn, de makes the ſha 
Day, mh ., and dhe Jonzeſt on the cStheo Side meter, 
Na ror i: 


| "The Polar a : the Artie and, 3 Cireli, ure deſe 


% —— 


„41.1 1 
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f the. won and 3 throu the. Poles: of Fx 3 
inte. The Ki North AC, t agh the - 
Having thus explained the ut Circles of the/ 
ers it will he proper to fag. — of the Wees: 


The feed Stars are ſo called, becauſe they always keep 
fame Diſtance , between each other. The Planets or 

Undering Stars are. ſo-called becauſe are ſometimes 

ner, and ſometimes farther off each other. The fixed 

ars have a Light of their own like the Sun, but the 

nets are opake Bodies, and have no Light but what 

_— from the Sun, Es Reeg Body 

con our Syſtem. 

Arbe be Proof that the fixed Stars ſhine with their Wy native 

pht is 1 — — 2 of, — Stars 

| m the art e neareſt of w according to 

here mins, is 27664 Times more diſtant thanche Sun; and as 

dun according to him is 99; Millions of Miles diſtant 

e m the Earth, the Stars are 27 Millj6ns of Miles from 

| "uy which is an immenſe and prodigious Diſtance, If 

of Wi fixed Stars then receive cher Light from the Sun, it 

1 t be very weak at ſuch an infitiite Diſtance, and they 

ld never be ſo brilliant as they appear to us. | 

e Aſſemblage of different Stars have been diſtinguiſhed - 

cut el» Conſtellations, of which there are 62; that is 23 

th, 27 South, and 12 in the Zodiac mentioned above. 
here are ſeven Planets Saturn h, Jule, U, Mars & 

© or the Sun, Venus ⁊, Mercury &, and the Moon or 

„). The Planets always keep within the Zodiac, and 

non Circles they move in have not the ſame Centre as the 

2: or more properly ſpeakin bal. more in an Z//ip/is. 

they me prope y, called an EM haye e e 


Mint tibi inion = the mor 
d i pen 1 N Sudeck, oy 4 * f the Motion of 


ked un; whereas 3 n re 9 N 5 Sun nds. ft 

C Planets WA, about. v8 Sun, ex a Ee bf nd a. 
1 us, es about the Earth as a 31A t ĩs a4 oak like-.. 
ther that the arth zt{ | Pil Planet, moves , Found, 13 


Wbe ke the reſt f it . apets an = ice? 
e ſha mer d. 0 he el 2 the tranſy "Le " 
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grong Pins, one in the Point P, and the other in the Py 
O, and with a double Thread with a Knot at the End, 
in the Figure. The Length of the double Thread mi 
be a little more than that of the Diſtance of the Pins, 8 


> ) 


<< & Fr 


nit be' more'or leſs d 10 8 ibs "Xin ot Ellphi 
be deſcribed. Then a Pencil mu put 6 
Thread, next the Knot, Na . [bigs It 
* th Shes bed, called an A 


Nes a len nearer 5 0 1 Bt i, 
remaining the ſame, you wilt HR 1900 wi 
a different Kind from the forqer: If you 
nearer, you will have anothie r Ra app 
to à Circle; Lr Pin 
Will have an 112 Circle. be | 
that the Sun is placed at O. on. deus s, 
| Earth: moves in 85 fink. Line r the Fin, 


* 


3 7 


— 


ich it paſſes in che Spate of a Vear. When the Earth 
— to'D it is neareſt. the O, as: it is-evident. to the 
icht, and is called the Pernbe/ion. i This happens in De- 

Jr every Year, at which Time it has the quickeſt 
tion. When the Earth comes to A it is fartheſt frum 
he Sun, and: is in the Apbelion, at which Time it moves the 


e * D *** 9 * 4 wes _— N 
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The Sun and the Moon, for we muſt now ſpeak acoord- 


g to the common-Apprehenſion, are the Planets which 
oncern us moſt, And among all the Planets. the Sun 
lone, as was faid before, ſhines- with its own native 
icht. Its Motion is not ſo irregular as that of the reſt. 
paſſes through the Ecliptic without ever deviating from 
The Circle that it deſcribes by its daily Motion is pa- 
allel to the Equator. The Apogee of the Sun, that is, 
hen he is at the greateſt Diſtance from the Earth, is in 
he ſeventh Pegree of Cancer, and his Peregree, or when 
aceſt the Earth, is ſeven Degrees of Capricorn. Whente 
follows; that he continues ſeven Days longer in the North 
art of the World, than in the South. +: 
Some may wonder that when the Sun is nearer the Earth 


y ſome Millions of Miles than in the 8ummer Time, lle 


old ſhould, then be the greateſt in all Parts: of Eufupe. 
ut we muſt obſerve, that at this Time the Sun riſes bar 
a ſmall Height above the Horizon, and conſequently 
he Rays fall very obliquely on the Spot: which we in- 
abit. Beſides, it continues but a ſhort Time above.the 
orizon. : :. beg DE 4203 £ 2240 

The Sun moves about a Degree every Day from the 

eſt to the Eaſt by his own proper Motion: hehe: he 
Ins thro' 360 Degrees in 365 Days, 5 Hours, and 4 
linutes, for which Reaſon every fourth Year is Bifſexti/e 
Leap Tear, and contains 366 Days. But as this con- 
uns more than it ought, in Proceſs of Time it became 22 
Pays too forward, which is the Reaſon of the late Change 
f the Stile to bring it back to its original Inſtitution. 
Tho' the Moon appears to be the largeſt of all the Pla- 
ts, except the Sun, it is the ſmalleſt of them all, and 

e Occaſion of its ſeeming ſo large is, becauſe it is near 
e Earth; for the greateſt Diſtance is no more than 31 
zumeters of the Earth, and the leaſt Diſtance is only 25. 
das the Diameter of the Earth is 6890 Geographieal 

„ Miles 


a 


between the Earth and the Sun, that Side which be 
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Moon from the Earth in Geometrical Miles. | 

The Mass is an opake Body, and has no other li 
than what it receives from the Sun. The different M 
ners in which it is placed, with regard to the Sun, is ei 


towards the Weſt. 


tic in the Place where it is greateſt, is 5 Degrees 18 


when at full, or Eclipſes only happen when the Sun | mo 


> 2 +: « 
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or 27, will new the greateſt and leaſt Diſtance ff 4 


Fd 


its Phaſes ; which are principally four, the new and 
Moon and the Quarters ; the new Moon, is when the Ml 
is in Conjunction with the Sun. For it being then pu the 


lightened is turned towards the Sun, and conſequent 
cannot thine upon us. But as ſhe gets at a Diſtance 
the Sun, one Fart is enlightened which turns toward 
which increaſing daily, at length attains the firſt Quan 
when half its Diſk or Face is illuminated; then as it Patt 
farther and farther, its Light increaſes till it comes to! h ot 


„Middle of the Circle, when the Moon is in Oppoſition id at 
the Sun; then the whole enlightened Part is turned 


wards us, and we call it the full Moon. As it approad 
nearer the Sun the light Part grows leſs, and whe lee 
ogmes to three Parts of its Revolution, then it is in Wi ve 
laſt Quarter. The Difference between the firſt and 
laſt Quarter conſiſts in this; that at the firſt Quarter ich c 
brighteſt Part is towards the Eaſt,” and at the laſt Qu: 


The Revolution of the Moon is performed in 27 Ma 2% 
and about 8 Hours; but becauſe the Sun, during this Ti 
makes a Progreſs of 27 Degrees, it cannot overtake iſ 
Sun under two Days more. Whence it happens that fis a 
one Conjunction to another, there muſt be at leaſt r * 
Days. The Lunar Year is compoſed of 12 of theſe CO 
junctions, whence the Months conſiſt of 29 and 30 be o 
alternately ; all which together make 354 Days, wh 221 
eleven Days leſs than the ſolar Year. „ 

The proper Motion of the Moon is performed in a n =: 
cle, which cuts the Ecliptic in two Points, which 
called Nodes; The Diſtance of this Circle from the fd 


nutes; and as the Nodes do not always cut the Eclipti Glop 
the ſame Place, but have a retrograde Motion, the 
cannot be eclipſed every New Moon, nor the Moon 


# 


* f 


n ſo eircumſtantiated, the Earth, gets between th 
| the Sun, then the Moon is eclipſed; and at the new 


rallax, which renders it viſible-in me. Places, but not 
others. i EA a AY <1* et. 


within the other, and let them be about four Fingers. 


liptic, or Path of the Sun, and the other, the Orbit, 
Path of the Moon; and the Places where the croſs: 
h other will repreſent. the Nodes which are called tlie 


vas before obſerved, but ſometimes. cut the Ecliptic in 
Place, and ſometimes in another. (ds por 
he other Planets, that is Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 


| In | Mercury, generally move from the Weſt towards the 
and 7 by their own: proper Motions, deſcribing; the Circles: 


ich cut the Ecliptie in two Places like the Moon. 
aturn performs his Revolution round the Sun in 29 Years: 
I 155 Days; Jupiter in eleven Years, 313 Days; Mar, 


27 ene Year, and 3z 1 Days; Venus in 224 Days, eighteen. | 
is 1108s; and Mercury in 88 Da yes. 
take rde Diameter of the Sun, is 100 Diametersof the Earth, 
— Lis a Million of Times larger than the Earth. The 
1 meter of Saturn is ſomewhat leſs than ten Times the 
le "eter: of the Earth, and is 980 Times larger than the 
30% be of the Earth; it is ſometimes: diſtant from the 


221870 Semidiameters of the Earth, and never leſs 
- 197802. The Diameter of Jupiter is a little more 
10 Diameters of the Earth; its, 1170. Times larger 
the Earth, and is 1240000 Semidiameters of the. 
diſtant: from the Sun; Mars is three: fifths of the 
meter of the Earth; and is equab to a fifth Part of 


(630 Semidiameters of the Earth, and the leaſt Diſtance 
ab. Venus has a Diameter equal to that of the Earth, 
b of the ſame: Size; its greateſt: Diſtancs from the Sun 

| - 8" INS | ; 1 


on, if. the Moon gets between the: Sun and us, it 

pſes the Sun. When the Moon is eclipſed it: is de- 
ved of Light, and appears the ſame wherever it is. viſi- 
But it is not ſo with the Sun, becauſe of the Moon's. 


n order to comprehend more readily this-Declination o 
> Moon's Orbit, you may put. two Hoops of a Barrel S 


ant in two Places; one of the Hoops will repreſent the: - 


Clope of the Earth; its greateſt; Diſtance from the Sun 


\* 5 : = 3 : 2 
- » Planets," aud Comets: =P: 5:4 

beat the Nodes; at whieht Time if it is in the * — 
e. N On. 


ad and Tail of a Dragon. Theſe Nodes are not fixed: 'Y 


l 
f 
* 
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is 16016 Semidiameters bf the Earth, and its leaſt Dein 
15796. The Diameter of Mercury is one-third of H un 
-  Ameter of the Earth, and its Bulk equal to a twen jen! 
_  . Venth Part of the Bulk of the Earth; its greateſt DH tio 
from the Sun is 10274 Semidiameters of the Earth, me 
leaſt 6754. The Diameter of the Moon is a little mori 
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ffftieth Part of the Globe of the Earth; its greateſt Dil 


. Diſtances and Diameters of all the Planets may be ref 


about them 


Means we know that the Bodies of the Planets are op 


from us in the other Hemiſphere, we are then able to] 


7 * WL - » od fs 


one fourth of the Diameter of the Earth, and is equa is 


from the Earth is 62 of its Semidiameters, and its leat{WMPrbi 
The Diameter of the Earth is 6890 geographical Miles, I erha 
its Semidiameter 3445 of the ſame Miles. Hence 


found in Miles, uſing the Diameters or Semidiameten 
above-mentioned, and multiplying the one by the otheſ Me be 

Hwving thus given an Account of the Magnitud:s , w 
Diſtances of the Planets, it will not be amiſs to give an, ye 
philoſophical Account of. them, in ſuch a. Manner that g it 
yaunyg Inquirer may be enabled to talk a little ration The 


The Sun is an immenſe Body formed of celeſtial 
or of Matter more like Fire than any Thing we yet kn 
but though it is immenſe, with regard to us, yet it tabs ur, 
but a Point of that infinite Place wherein it is placed; The 
cannot ſay the Space it takes up is either the Centre ori appe 
Extremity of this Space; for to talk properly of the Ce cattr 


and the Extremity, it muſt have a Figure and Bou th 


Every fixed Star is like a Sun which, probably, belonging 
another WIe. 

While the Sun turns about its own Axis in twentyWdthe! 
Days and a half, the Matter of which it is formed eſei the 


on all Sides, and is extended to the greateſt Diſtances; nes t 


only to us, but far beyound us. This Matter is that of vi Orbi 
Light conſiſts, and has ſuch a prodigious Rapidity than; a 


reaches us in half a quarter of an Hour. It is reflected vit a 


it falls upon Bodies which it cannot penetrate. By vit mer 
becauſe they ſend it back to us; for when the Sun 


ceive this glimmering Light. Wy 
There are ſix Planets that receive their Light from 


Sun, wiz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Ipſis « 


Saturn. Each deſcribes a large Orbit round the * of the 


* 
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Planeit, and Comets.” ops 7.1 
ing placed at different Diſtances, make their Revolutions a 
* + und about him at different Times, as has been already 
ven gentioned. There is one Thing remarkable in theſe Revo- 
tions, that they are all . 5 
„ anc Philoſophers to imagine they were all carried about by 
ore (i Vortex or Kind of a Whirlpool. But the Abfurdity of 
qu Opinion is now generally known. 
Dine Several Planets as they make a Progreſs in their own 
WD cbits, turn about on their own Axis at the ſame Time, 
les, Perhaps they have all a like Motion; but we are not fure 
nce any more than the Earth, which takes up 24 Hours; 
e real Mars, who performs it in 25; and of Jupiter, who 
eters, rns about his Axis in 10 Hours. As for Venus, though = 
| ie beſt Aſtronomers allow this Planet to have a Revoluti- 
1d:s i, which is confirmed by the various Faces that appear to 
e yet they are not agreed about the Time, ſome afhrm- 
| git to be 23 Hours, and others 2. 
The Moon is not a Planet of the firſt Rank, becauſe it 

Nees not make its Orbit immediately about the Sun, but 
ial M out the Earth. Theſe Sort of Planets are called Sccon- | 
t knolfMery or Satellites; and as the Earth has one, Jupiter has 
ur, and Saturn five. Jo 
ced; I The Laws of the Planets Motion is a late Diſcovery, and 
re or appears that as they move about the Sun there muſt be 


e ſame Way, which cauſed — .. 


e Ce attractive Force which keeps them in their Orbits, other= -  - 


e they would fly off in a right Line. All Bodies be- 
elongFnging to our Syſtem like the Planets deſcribe an Ellipſis, 
one of whoſe Focus's the Sun muſt neceſſarily be placed, 
enty-Wdthen this Focus muſt be ſo much nearer the Extremity 
d eſen the Ellipſis in Proportion as it is lengthen'd; hence tt 
ces; mes to paſs that when the Planet is in a certain Part of 
of vii orbit, called the Peribelion, it muſt be much nearer the 
y than; and when it is in another, called the 4phehor, it muſt 
ed it a greater Diſtance from the Sun. As for the Planets. 


y vt mentioned, their Differences are not very conſiderable, KD 


e opa aue their Orbits are pretty near circular. 
un 5 Thus Conz rs, which have of late been allowed to be 
e o ets, are ſubject to the ſame Laws as the other ſix; but 
deſcribe Ellipfis which are not only long, but of alt 
from eres of Length. The Sun placed in the Focus of the 
iter, fis of the Planets, is likewiſe in the Focus of the Ellip- 
un, of the Comets; and their Motion is regulated by the + 
dae Laws as the reſt; but as the Sun is very near oneof 
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their Extremities, the Diſtance of the Comets fron 
Sun are very different in the different Parts of f 
Ordits. Some, as that in 2680, have been fo near int 
Prtribelios as to be no farther from the Sun than 20 
Part of its Diameter, and when they have been von 
they fly off to an immenſe Diſtance, and move on toni 
their Progreſs beyound the Region of Saturn. ma 
Comets take up much more Time in performing th 
Revolutions round the Sun than the Planets, for the fl = 
eſt of the Planets does not take up thirty Years, and WF 
quickeſt of the Comets is at leaſt ſeventy-five Year 
* — * the ſame Place again, and ſome ars ſeveral q 
4 ; 


* 


in — rming their Revolutions TEAS 
he Length of their Orbits, and the Slowneſs of th 
Revolutichs, is the Reaſon that the Returns of moſt are 
certain. As for the Planets, they never get out of $i 
whereas the Comets make their Appearance only du 
a ſmall Part of their Courſe, which they run in the Ne 
' bourhood of the Earth; they perform the reſt in the li 
eſt Regions of the Heavens, during which Time they 
loſt to us, and when one appears again, we are not ſur 
Is the ſame, but by ſearching after the Courſes of the In th 
mets of former Times, if there are any ſuch ſupported 
-proper Obſervations, ' FP * F500 uM 
By this Method we are pretty certain that the Period 
the Comet which appeared in 1682 is: ſeventy-five Ye: 
becauſe one of the ſame Kind appeared in 1607, 1531, 
1456; if it appears again in 1757, or 1758, we ſhal Hut t 
more certain. That which appeared: in 1661 will coy par 
again in 1790 ; and that which was ſeen in 1680, wil... 
ſeen again 575 Years from that Time, | 
. Theſe Comets were formerly taken to be Forerunnes 
Plagues, Famine, and War, but this is found to be bted 
grounded. However they may be phyſical Cauſes of or n 
1 for as theſe Bodies move very freely in Mat Di 
irections, it is poſſible that one of them may meet Mes tl 
ſome Planet, or even the Earth in its Courſe, and then, 
Doubt, terrible Accidents will be produced. The! 
Thing will be a great Change in their: Motions, and t. 
will follow great Alteration in the Axis and Poles of 
Earth, that Part of the Earth that was near the Equi 
_ - will be near the Poles,” and the contrary, they will like 
produce other Effects much more fatal; for theſe Con 
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Plants, an Comets. 3 177 
Tails, which are immenſe Torrents of Exhalations 
Vapours, that the Heat of the Sun. forces from theſe - 
lies, for Comets have no Tails till they come near the 
1and which increaſe the nearer they approach, and di- 
iſh as they t at a Diſtance. a 22 Þ gb $234 In : Lot 

4 Comet with its Tail may paſs ſo near the Earth, that 
may be overwhelmed with the Torrent it carries along 
it, or in an Atmoſphere'of the ſame Nature that ſar- + 
nds it. The Comet which drew near the Sun in 1680, *' 
& twenty-eight thouſand: Times more-hot than the Earth 
Summer, or according to Sir Iſaac Newton, 2000 Times 

re hot than red-hot Iron, and that a Maſs of red hot 
n as big as the Earth would take 50,000 Years to cool 
in, and if ſo, what Heat muſt the Comet have when 


— 


* 


7 ing from the Sun, it traverſed the Orbit of the Earth: 
f 6: it had paſſed nearer it would have reduced the Earth to 
| 1 s or turned it into Glaſs, or if the Tail alone hat 
Vun hed us we ſhould have been overwhelmed with a burn- 


> Ne River, which would have killed all the Inhabitants juſt 
be ſame Manner as boiling Water thrown upon a Neſt 
\nts deſtroys them all. Perhaps the Plagues faid to hade 
ended the Appearance of Comets may have proceeded 

n the Exhalations of the Comet, mixed with our Atmo- 
ere, cauſing ſenſible Alterations therein fatal both to 
imals and Plants; for it is very probable that Vapours 
wught from ſuch a Diſtance, and excited by ſo great a 

at ſhould be fatal to all Things on the Earth, producing 


dul mine and Sickneſs. Trap 
11 er the worſt Accident that can happen from a Shock of 

vn Larth and a Comet, may be the breaking them both 
, 


eces, which would prove the Deſtruction of them both, 
| yet the Force of Gravity might new mould them into 
or more new Planets. However, though it may be 
bted whether this Earth has undergone ſuch a Cataſtro- 


® or not, yet we are certain it muſt have undergone very 
J biſorders and Changes; the Print of Fiſhes and even 
= hes themſelves petrified or turned into Stone, at great 


ances from the Sea, and even at the Tops of very high 
untains, are like ſo many Medals, as an inconteſtable 
dt of ſome ſuch Event. e UT 2: 


* mall Shock of a Comet might not break the Glode 
1 e Earth all to Pieces, but it might cauſe great Changes 
| = "mi 
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the Situations-of the Earth and Seas, the Wateni 
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ſuch a Shock might riſe to a great Height in ſome] 
and overwhelm vaſt Regions on the Surface of the Ig 
rhich it would forlake afterwards ; ſuch a Shock m 


occaſioned the ' Floods mentioned in ſacred and prop 
Hiſtories, for the irregular Diſpoſitions of the Layers of 
Earth, thewhelming of Mountains upon Mountaint, 

the tn 


more like the Ruins of the ancient World, than 
tive State of one-newly formed. . ... 
The ſame Taing may happen to Mars, Venus, or l 


cury; but as for Saturn and Jupiter their Bulk is fo en 
mous, that they ſeem leſs expo to the Inſults of a Con 
ul Si 


and it would be a wonder ght if we ſhould live tog 
.ceive a Comet fall upon theſe leſſer Planets and breakty 


to Pieces, or carry them off, and turn them into Satelln 


Of the Srukxk as applied io Gon. 


in 2 bY HE Word Globe, as well as that of Sphere, ſig | 
I a Ball; and the Earth is qo 
Account of its Roundneſs; this is proved by Eclipſe 


the Moon, cauſed by the Shadow of the Earth upon 


Moon. As the Earth and the whole Heavens turn, or 


to turn about the Earth, which in the Sphere is place 


the Centre of the World; the Geographers have in 


ferred the greateſt Part of the Circles of the Sphere to 


Earth. By this Means the Earth, as well as the Heat 
has its Poles, its Axis, its Equator, its Ecliptic, its M 
dian, its Horizon, its Tropics, and its. Polar Circles, 


The Poles of the Earth are two Points on its Sulf 


through which its Axis paſſes. The Axis of the Bu 


which may be cenceived'to be the fame as that of the We 


is a Line which paſſes quite thro? the Earth. The Equine 


Line, or Equator, is a Circle on the Surface of the Gi 


oppoſite to the Equator in the Heavens; it cuts the 0 


: into two equal Parts, the North and the South The! 


ie on the Earth is a great Circle which Anſwers to the be 


tic in the Heavens; its greateſt Diſtance from the Eq 


- twenty: three Degrees, twenty-nine Minutes. Tbe! 
- pics are leſſet Circles, diſtant from the Equator 23 Deg 
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ünutes. The polar Circles are ſmall Circles at the ame. 


Sou 
e unte from the. Pole. The Horizon is a great Circle which 
e Ic; the Globe into two Hemiſpheres, the upper and the 
dhe Horizon of the Globe may Become the Horizon 
roy Place or Town, by placing it under the grand Meri- 
e and by elevating the Pole above the Horizon to the 
0s, ud of the Place. The Meridian is à great Circle which 
e pes by the Poles of the Globe, and euts the Horizon in 
Vosth and South Points; it likewiſe diyides the Globe 
or to Parts, the Eaſt and the Weſt. „ 
ſo e may place the firſt Meridian where we will; ſome 
Cone it at Ferro, others at London, others at Paris, and 


e rs at Pekin in China in the Maps of that Country. 
dak Spaniards place theirs at Toledo, the Portugueſe at Ter- 
one of the Azores, and the Dutch at the Pike of Teneriff. 
is leads me to ſpeak of the LonciTups, which is 
Diſtance from the firſt Meridian to the Meridian of the 
e, or an Arch of a Parallel comprehended between the 
Meridian and the Meridian of a Place. | 
Die Larirupe is the Diſtance of a Place from the 
, figniW@ator, and may be either North or South; or the La» 
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Bae of a Place is an Arch of the Meridian contained 


lips een the Equator and the Place ; this is the fame as the 


upon ration of the Pole above the Horizon. The Degree of 


, or lffcitude may be reckoned along a Cirele parallel to the 
ator, and the Latitude by a great Circle that paſſes 


ve ni ugh the Poles. 5 
re wine Degrees of Latitude are nearly equal, I ſay nearly, 


HeaviF the Earth is flatted towards the Poles, every De 
its Meaſes a little from the Equator to the Poles, which 
cles. ¶ erer is neglected in the common Computations, through 


un to be rectified in ſome Maps; they contain 69 and 
garter of Engliſh Statute Miles, or 20 Marine Leagues, 
e Woch is 60 Miles to a De z, according to which the 
ng Table is computde. | 
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| A TABLE, fhoniing the Quaniit 
| een 
Lat. Min. Sec. 
— 1 59 


"of the Degrees 7 el 
ann 


1 247 
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1215 1 2 * 
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157 
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41 e 
9 W in 11455 of the \ World, the U peter of 156 
40 ade are placed on the Equator, and thoſe of Latitude on 
39 Ne grand Meridian... In Maps of particular Elaces the 
30 ongitude is placed at the Top and the 3 and the. 

37 atitudes on the Right and Left. 
37 = 
39 [S564 zesse eee, 
5 Ion 
34 Y the Drv1stoxs of the Earth forms 5 the circles 7.4 
33 he Globe. es 
17 H E firſt Diviſion: of the Earth i is into Lobes; for thy 
375 Tropics and Polar Circles divide the Globe into five 
„ns called Zones; The Torrid Zone is contained between 
30 e Tropics, and is 27 Degrees in Breadth all round the 
* lobe. Its Inhabitants are called Am hiſciaps, becauſe they 
the Shadow of the Sun turned ſometimes towards one 
4 ole and ſometimes towards the other. The two temperate 
„os are comprehended between the Tropics and the Polar 
7 iccles; they are 43 Degrees in Breadth, and the People 
75 lich inkabit them are called Heteroſcians, becauſe the 


thadow'of the Sun at Noon always turns the ſame Way, 


42 0 te one towards the Pole Artic, and the other towards the 
= ole Antartic. The two frigid or frozen Zones are con- 
ained between the Polar Circles and the Poles; they con · 
15 ain 23 Degrees and a half; thoſe that live under thefn are 
led feriſeians, becauſe the Shadow always turns round 
T bout them, according to the different Motions of the Sun. 
The ſecond Diviſion of thé Earth is by Longituces and 
5. aitudes, As the Tropics and. polar Circles divide the 


uth into five Zones, and from à triple Diverſity of Sha- 
is dows, 


. - * " „ 
1. * > ö 
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duooyns, ſo the Longitudes and Latitudes from a threeſil 
Di viſion of the Earth; thoſe that inhabit the ſame Latitut 
in the ame, Hemiſphere, at the Diſtange of 180 Degree 
in Longitude, are called Pericecians, that is to ſay, circuly 
Inhabitants; they live in the ſame Climate, but their Hour 
are oppoſite, Thoſe that live in the ſame Longitude au 
Latitude, but in different Hemiſpheres, are called Anti. 
ans, that is to ſay, oppoſite Inhabitants, their Seaſons being 
oꝑppoſite. Thus when it is Winter with thoſe that live i 
the Northern Part, it is Summer with thoſe that live inthe 
Southern Part. The Antipodes are thoſe that live diredh 
oppoſite to each other; their Seaſons, Days, and Hours ar 
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ave Half an Hour or a Month longer. In order to under. 
ſtand this Definition we muſt obſerve, that the longeſt Dy 


under the Equator conſiſts of 12 Hours, and in Proportion 
as we advance towards the Polar Circles, the Inereaſe 
the Days every Half Hour makes a Climate. At the Polar 
Circles the Jongeſt Day is 24 Hours, and beyond theſe the 


Climates increaſe, not by half Hours, but by Months, a 
far as the Poles where the Day is ſix Months without tak 
ing Notice of Twilight. OSS 
t may ſeem ſt that the Climates of Hours ſhould 
contract the Latitudes the nearer they come to the Pole, an 
that the Months enlarge them at the ſame Time, inſomucit 
that from the Equator to 59 Degrees, 14 Minutes, there are 
but twelve Climates, and yet from hence to 66 Degrees, zt 
Minutes, there are twelve Climates. Likewiſe from tis 
Polar Circle to 73 Degrees, 20 Minutes, there are thre 
Climates of Months, and yet-trom thence to the Pole then 
are but three Climates. The firſt 1 ariſes fro 
the Obliquity of the Tropics with the Horizon, and tb. 
tecond from the Progreſs of the Sun in the Ecliptic. 
We may readily know the Climate a Town or City 
aced in, provided we know the Length of the Jonge 
ay, by the Help of the following Table. Tau 
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fall TABLE of Er ae Panatunrs. 
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BY deg. min, deg. min. 
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T ABLE continued, - 


31 Mid. 


. 


33 Mid. 
34 End. 


35 Mid. 
; 2 End. 


37 Mid. 


38 End. 


Þ 39- Mid. 


40 End. 


41 Mid. 


43: End. 


2 43 Mid. 


44 End.; 


5 5 Mid. 5 
40 End. 

: "Fi Mid. 
. 4; End. 
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2 14 Difription 74 he Brandornian G 


Globe is a ſpherical or bold Body whereon 
Terreſtrial Circles are mſcribed; and the Count 
dne to repreſent all _ of the Earth, o 


* 
* -4 
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22 
4 
22 
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bes the TownSare marked. with (o), on others by the © - 
e of x little Houſe; Rivers by a black Lines Roads 
a double Line; of — — Line; Mountains 


ln. Figure aded xe Bell ; the Sea by 4 green CSlöẽ 
ite Space, . 1 f % l e aft att 
l The Appurttnances of: a Globe are, firſt the: Axis, re- 


ſented by. a Wire rum through both Poles; 2. A Bras 

e repreſenting the firſt- Meridian, wherein the Giobe 
ns on its Axis. 31 A wooden Frame rpreſenting the 
rizon, on which the Courſe et the Sun is in and 
in which the brazen Meridinu turns by Meénns wf the 
ches. 4. The Horary Cirele; it 3s in the bra- 
g Meridian in ſuch Aa: 
ntre. 5. The Quadrant ef Altitude 3 which: is a thin 


go Degrees, anſwering to- ant fourth Part of the Equs· 
6. The Semicitele of Poſtion; this is a thin narrow 
of Braſs exatlyianfivering to une half of the Equator, 
zining 180 Degrees. 7. Ihe Compaſs z it is a round 
like a Wheel, with 32 Peänts ang from its Centre, 
of which is a F derluce, and ꝓdints due North, 
ſually ſtands on the Natleſtal of the Horizons m. 
he Globe is of great Le to plain Geography, that 
whatever relates to the terreftria} Circles, as well as the 
perties of different Places. It is very ealy and plenſant 
rners, and will ezplain a great Number of Problems, 
which I ſhall gire a few:by Way of Rm püle. 
The Globe is fectified by rating the Pole to the given 
tude, Bs 1 Poriqom ; then fix. the> Quadrant of 
itude in the Zrmith, and y the: Contpaſs on the Pedeſtal 
the Globe fo that the bhrazed Meridian may ftand due 
th and South, actorfilng m the eue, and then it is 


ſhe various Seaſbus uf this: Year am ined by the 
pe, which is divided into: four: Parts by Colours, to 
inguin the four Braſons of ithe: Year, allowing three 
u to each. The Northern Hemiphere has for the 
If, Arirs, Turns, mxidiGenda 3 forthe Summer, Cas- 
le, And Firge, for ch&fntumn, Lava, Scorjio, and 
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ercon ir; Capri, Ayanriits, ind PS, or the Winter. 
Cour thtee laſt Sighs make the Summer in the Southern 


nipbere; and Cancer, Lo, and Juso, the Wiater, 


On K 
Gh R 3 Libra, 


nnr as ta make the: Pole its 8 
; Plate rewed-qo-the hraden Mezidian, and graduated — {| 
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the Equator and the Braſs Meridian is the Latitude 


. © the 18th of Auguſt; ſeek for this Day on the Horizon, x 
vou will find the twenty-third Degree of Leo, in the Cin 
of the Signs. Then ſeek the ſame Degree in the Eclipi 
and you will ſee where the Place is on the Globe. 


I To find the Riſing and Setting of the Sun on the 20ti 


Degree of Taurus touches the Horizon; do the fame 


another. As for Example at Vienna, when it is Twel 


the Globe towards the Weſt, till Viehna comes und 


Fs > 


Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, make the Spring; and 4 
Taurus, and Gemini, the Autumn; fo that when it is Spi 
in one, Hemiſphere, it is Autumn in the other; and yj 
it is Summer in one Hemiſphere, it is Winter in the othy 

To find the Lengitude of 'a Place, as Paris; tum 
Globe about till you bring this City under the Bras Mg 
dian, and then the Degrees which the Meridian cuts ont 
Equator is the Longitude; likewife the:Diſtance: betye 


To find the Place of the Sun on a given Day, for Inſt 


To find the Day wherein the Sun is perpendicular to: 
Place: Such a Place muſt be always in the Torrid Ze 
Place the Town. in Queſtion, for Inſtance, Goa, vid 
in the ſixteenth Degree of North Latitude, under the} 
Meridian, and obſerve what Degree of the Eclipticy 
paſs under this Latitude when the Globe is turned ab 
and you will find two, the 13th Degree of Taurus, andi 
17th Degree of Leo. When the. Sun therefore ſhall 
the 13th Degree of Taurus, on the zoth of May, or int 
— Woures of Leo, on the ioth of Auguſt, it will be 
pendicular to Gs. 


May. The Globe being rectified to the Latitude of 
Place, ſeek for the Place of the Sun on that Day, whid 
29 Degrees of Taurus. Then place London under thet 
zen Meridian, and bring the Hour Index to the 5 
Afterwards turn the Globe towards the Eaſt, till the 


the Weſt Side of the Globe, and the Index of the 
Circle will point at eleven Minutes paſt Four in the Mt 
ing, and to forty-nine Minutes paſt Seven in the Eve! 

To know what Hour it is at one Place when it is Not 


Paris. You muſt put Paris under the Braſs Meridian, 
the Index of. the Hour Circle on the South. Then | 
brazen Meridian, andithe Index will point to One i. 
Afternoon. The Reiſon of this is, that Vienna Bl 


3 | Of Cre 16, 
＋ t than Paris one Hour, or fifteen rees. You may, _ 
he ſame for a Town that lies Weſt, © Ws Kt 
ce though the Globe is of great Uſe in £4 and many - HY 
e oder Particulars, yet the Tables will give a 
urn re exact Account of. the Length rs bus ape:Nighty, and 4 
| _ and Setting of the Sun, than gan be gained by | 
ts on largeſt hitherto publiſhed. But it will be proper to 
ene, that theſe * 1 the Times when the Sun 
pears to riſe. and ſet; for the Refraction of the — 
＋ 32 Minutes 1 the Horizon, raiſes the Sun above 
boner in the oralig, an 175 15 at Wb, 1 the 
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By theſe Tables the Times of the Sun's Riſing and 
ting way be found, in any Part of the Kingdom of Gre 
Britain or Ireland, after the following Manner : Whe 
the Latitude of the Place is known, take the Suo' ech 
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Table, on the Noon of the 
Time of his Riſing 


his wifible half Tarriance above\ the Horizon. 
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ibſtract the Time ef his ben e e n 
nder will be the Time of his Rifingsidpuble the * 
of his Setting. the Sum will be the evgih.of the | 
ad double the Time of his * the Sum vill a 
Leng 


ms. Gogh. 


5 . by a mental: Proportion only. Thus to fu 


.- to-8 Hours, 3 Min: : the Time belonging to $7 De 
Latitude, an 
wi.ill be 8 Hours 55 Min. the Time of his apparent Set 
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as Vorkſhire. 


c the Sea. 


Length of the Night. But if the. Latitude of the Pla ] 
Rerlinatton of Nias Br ſiſt of Degrees 1710 Gon | 

a ſmall Allowance muſt 125 made for the Minutes in 
Caſes, which may'be done by: a Perſon of an ordinary ( 


ime of the Sun's Riſing ar and Setting at Aberdeen in i 
land, on ek longeſt Day, the Latitude of that Place 
I 57 "Dep 7 Mig. North, and the Sun's Decling 
23 Deg. 2 n. likewiſe North. By theſe ydu will hoſt 
44 -the Table, that 4 Min. for the Sun's Declination! i 
1 Min, for the Latitude of the Place, are both t to be ed! 


of North Declination, and they AP 


at Aberdeen, on the. longeſt Day, whoſe Complement ii pe, 
Hours, 2 3 Hours, 5 E will be the Tine; a Pe 
Riſing, 3 24:44 loa 1 

* 7 der oof ng n 


a. = Barrie 
Explanation of the Terms fed in Gloor. come 


HE Word Qe6graphy toads from the Greek 
ſignifies a Deſcriptio Nef the Earth. By the Ez 

to be underſtood the gear Globe compdbſed of the 
and Water, and called the?Terreſtrial Globe. ! O 
Chorography is the Deſcviptions of a Province or Cairo 


Topography „the Deſcription of a particular Sea 


Town, City, c. an, 
Hydeography' is «Deſeription of the Water, arc _ 


Maps may be divided info xenon): ant {rial diert 
whole / Worldẽ is gentrally repreſented inttwo Planip _ 
thouglr ſometjmes in a Chat, according to Mertators BW. . 
jection. This is the moſt general Map. The Maps 0 90 
rope, of Aſia, Africa, and America, are likewiſe 

aps. Likewiſe the Map of England may bo ſo 
with regard ta the Counties of which it conſiſts. 


Lular Maps by hea partculay Counties, | —_— "ot 
Countries. 
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Of + Geography. _ 

Geography, ike thorny, hagorin Term pr 
toitelf, and.which it will he gec 1 * eceſſary to enplain. I. 
two Sorts; ſome | * the EazTH, and — 
Warzx. Thoſe t regard theiEaxxklare 
Terra- firma, or the Continent., which lia a great Patt of 
= Earth, comprehending ſeveral Countries, not ſeparated | 
the Ses. : \Thus:Rurope 1 is a Continent. 
An Ifland, or ifle, is a Portion of the Earth; fatirely fur. 
ded with Water A Beninſula, ar Cherſogaſer is Land 
noſt ſurrounded with Water, and is connected to the 
ntinent by a Neck of Land. An Iſthmus is a Neck of 
id incloſed by two Seas, and ſerves to unite the Con- 
ent to the Peninſulaa Bs 
A Promontory-is a Part of the Earth which 1 the e 
the Sea; when it riſes! like: a Mountain, it ii called a 
pe, but when the Elovation'ls inconſgerable, it is call 
2 Point. . „24500 | 
«Downs are hilly Plains, — Hills conſiting. of Sand and. 40 

rel. This Word is-often! taken for a Part:of: the Sea 
ng near the Sarid Bariks on; the- Coaſt of: Kent. Some 
e them for Sand-Hills on the Sea-Coaſts, which ferve as | 
garrier to the Sea; but if this were the Senſe, what would 
come of- Banſtead. Downs, Marl borou gh- Downs, 8 
| I 18 a Part of 15 150 W great u the 


ok he Warer' is divided: into- fix Parts, Oceans, Seas, 
üphs, Straits, Lakes, and Riverçs. | 

m. Ocean is a large Collection of Waters, ſurrounding 

jovironing a conſiderable. Part of che Continent, as the 

thern and Atlantic Oceans. 

Sea is a leſs Collection of Waters, or part of an 

an, as the Britiſh Sea, and the Irith Sea. | 

\ Gulph' is furrounded with Land except in one Part, 

ne it communicates with the Sea or Ocean, as the 

litertanean, the Gulph of Venice, the alin, and 

Black Sea. 

i Strait is a narrow Paſlage between two. Seas, as the 

its of Gibraltar. 

Lake is a Collection of Standing Water, ſurrounded 


» {0 nd and having no n by Sea, as the 
9 e of Geneva, the Lake Aral, and the Caſpian Sea, 
* b is properly a Lake. 9 85 HELP: 
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| 2 Terreſtrial Globe may be divided into Mh: 


Bohemia, and Hungary, about the Middle; Spain, f. 


bia, Abyſſinia, &c on this Side the Equator; and 0 
go, Zanquebar, Monoemugi, Monomotapa, and the 
tentots beyond it 1 


Chili and Terra Magellanica. 


. OG a. | | 
* * 
b r 


A River lis a Stream of freſn Water, which rung th 
the Landi from its own Spring, till it falls into the-y 
However; theſe Streams generally riſe from diſſem 
Sources, and are at firſt called Brooks or Rivulets, and 
into larger Streams, which are properly èalled River, 
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cike general Divifion of the EARTH: and SA. 


Parts, the Earth and the Sea. The Earth my. 
divided into known and unknown Lands. The latterj 
cludes ſuch Parts as are yet undiſcovered, of which the 
are. doubtleſs many; as alſo: thoſe that are but pu 
known: by. viſiting the Qoaſt. Thę known. Land is di 
into two great Continents, the Old containing Eur 
Afia, and Africa, and the New containing America. 
:  Eurort has Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Muſcoy 
Ruſſia, towards the North; France, Germany, Pola 


tugal, Italy, and Turkey in Europe, on the South, 

As14 has that Part of Ruſſia next to Europe and d Eat 
tary belonging to the Muſcovites in the North, Turk: 
Aſia, Perſia; Great Tartary and China, about the Midd 
and Arabia, the Mogul's Country, and the Peninſula 
both Sides the Ganges in the South. | 
Arkia has Barbary, Egypt, Nigritia, Guinea, | 


AMERICA is divided into the North and South. 
North contains New France, Nova Scotia, New Engalliho. . 8 
Maryland, Penſylvania, Virginia, Carolina, Georgi, 
Mexico, and California. The South contains Tera 
ma, Peru, Braſil, the Land of the Amazons, Parag 

rt i 

The Iſlands of Europe in the Ocean are Great hig; 
Ireland, Iceland, and the Iſlands of the Baltic. Iban 
Mediterranean are Majorca and Minorca, Malta, vm 
Sardinja, Corſica, Candy, Corfu, and the Iſlands or" 
Archipelago. 0h 
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The Iſlands of Aſia in the Ocean are the Maldives, 


* ylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, called the Ifles of Sun“ 
teſt the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Iſles of Japan 
dd Formoſa. * Add to theſe the Iſle of Cyprus in the Me- 
i, terranean, and Rhodes. | 


The Iſlands of Africa are the Canaries, the Iſlands of 
adeira, the Cape De Verd Iflands, St Thomas, Aſcen- 
n, St. Henela, &c: all theſe lie on the Weſt. On the 
aſt are the Iſles of Madagaſcar, Comorro, and Bourbon; 
ith a great many ſmall ones on the Coaſt of Zanquebar. 
ikewile Zocotora, on the Arabian Coaſt, near Cape 
; uardeful. „ ien e 13 n en 5 PR 
tter g Tne Iſlands of Americai'on' the Eaſt, are thoſe of Fer- * 
h Undo de Naronha, near the Coaſt of Braſil; and Saxem- 
We, Pepys, and Malouinies off the Magellanic Coaſt. 
n the Weſt Coaſt near Peru lie thoſe of Cocos and the 
Eu llopegas. On the Coaſt of Chili, St. Felix, and Juan 
rmandez, And farther in the Ocean the Iſles of St. 
con gu, of the Mar uis of Mendoza, Fernendo Quiros and 
To mon, The Ifles on the South are-thoſe of Terra del 
ego, including the Tflands' Van Staten. On the Eaſt 
e leſſer Iſles of the Straits of Magellan. On the North 
d Eaſt Side are Newfoundland, ' Bermudas, the Lucayas 
Bahama Iſlands. The Antilles or Caribbee Iflands, 


» 
: > 
1 


* 


Mudd d many others. FV 
nul WW The S8 is divided into the Exterior, or that which ſur- 
unds the Continent and the Interior, or that which is 
ntained within the Continent. The former: is divided 
0 1, The North'or Frozen Ocean; 2. The India Sea 
Ocean; 3. The Oriental Ocean; 4. Ihe Weſtern 
ean; 5. The Southern Ocean; 6. The Great South 
; or PacifticzOcanG 21 ie en e e 

| The Seas within the Continent are the Mediterranean, 
Baltic, the White Sea or Gulph of Ruſſia; the Black 


* Euxine Sea; the Sea of Zabach, or the Sea of Azoph, 
ar incl called Palus Mœotis, near the Black Sea; the Sea 
+ Br Marmora, otherwiſe called the Propontis ; the Caſpian 
, "if which is properly only a Lake; the Red Sea, or the 
. bin Gulph ; the Perſian Gulph between Arabia and 
. I Fla; the Vermillion Sea near California; the Gulph of 


. 


dea of Koreo, and the Sea of Kamſchatkka. 
g | 9 $ | OF 


Lawrence, near Newfoundland; the Gulph of Mexico; 
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AN Druwpas is a er te Earth mut in in BY 
Seas, and joins one Land to another, of which the 
are two very conſiderable i in Europe, viz, the Jfthmy 
Corinth, which joins the Morea to Greece, and the Iſthn 
of Precop, which. unites Little Tartary with the Crime 
The moſt remarkable Iſthmus in Afia is that of Tx 
cerim, which j joins the Peninſula of Malacca with the 15 
dom of Siam. In Africa there is likewiſe onhy i one, 
that is the Iſthmus of Suez, which unites Aſia with Afi 
They formerly attempted to make a Canal from one! 
. to the other; but the Deſign miſcarried. In America th 
Y is the Iſthmus of Panama, which ſeparates North An 
rica from the South. 
The Otean forms eight remarkable Gulphs. Theil 
three} in Europe, which havethe Name of Seas; the Me 
terranean, the Baltic Sea and the White! Sea! Ther 
three in Aſia, the Gulph of Bengal; the Perſian Gu 
and the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea. Thete are mo 
America, the Gulph of California or the 'Vermillion & 
The , moſt famous Straits are Hydſon's Straits in 
North Part of America, and the Straits of Magellan in 
South. The leſſer Straits are thoſe of Gibraltar, b 
Atrica and Europe, and which: permit the! Ocenn. to e 
into the Mediterranean: The Sttaits of Babelmandis 
tween Aſia and Africa, and which: join the Red Sea to 
Ocean : The Straits called the Sound, Which unite 
Baltic with the German Ocean. 
The moſt famous Lakes are the Ladogs: and Ones 
the Confines of Muſcovy. The Caſpian Sea; to thel 
of which lies the Lake Aral, but lately known to 
great Extent, and ſeems to be miſtaken by ſome (bf 
Caſpian, Sea; the Lake Baikal5 theſe let are in Aſi. 
which add ſeveral Lakes in North America, of 1 
+ ſuperior or upper Lake is the principal: 
The principal Rivers in Europe are the Thames in? 
land, the Torneo — at the Botton of the Gi 
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Bothnia ; the Volga in Ruſſia, which runs into the 
aſpian Sea; the Danube, which riſes in Germany and 
ss thro' Turkey in Europe into the * ** he ow 
ais in Rufſia, which runs into the Sea of Azoph,; 
pro hich mts in Poland. and ACHE itſelf "Ito 
the Loire in 


Bod, 


Country for Corn. = | 2 

here are two conſiderable Rivers in North America, 

River of St. Laurence, and the Miſſiſſipi, beſides ma- 

ithers, which are navigable, in our Engliſh Plantati 
In South America the River of the Amazons, which 

poſed to be the greateſt River in the World, and the 

uy or la Finke, · . v . 
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ſtitious Practices. This was the Religion of the' ahay 


. ther Parte Ir is now exten 'over half Aſia, five orf 


Grou nd againſt the Mo . Theſe Rayasare little 80 
oma 


wy | of cer, 
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* Of the 28 Religions of th; World; "aid their k. 4 


LI the Rebyi6ns: th the world Bley be raked 
/ \ four, the Pagan; Jewiſh; Chriſtian, and Mahon 
tan, to Which 3 on? the Natural. 
The Pa agan Religion i is owing to the Taventions of Mi 
and conſiſts of various Kinds of Idolatry, and'extravay 
Opinions ; ; it teaches the worſhipping of Images, vari 
Saeriffees; the Agency of Demons, and many other ſup 


Greeks and Romans, the Pe le of America; and var 


Tarte of Afriea, and nineteen in twenty of America. 

The Perſians formerly worſhipped the Sun and Fire, | 
. fince Mahometanifm is become the prevailing Faith, thd 
are but few who profeſs this ancient Religion. Hover 
fome a "eſtabliſhed on the Borders of the Countries ne 
ts Perſia, and in the Peninſula on this Side the Ganz 
Nevertheleſs theſe Idolaters pretend they believe in d 
God, and that the Fire is his Image. They are all 
Gaurs or Gebres, - 

The Religion of the Brackiniads was formerly the pi ) 
cipal in the Mogul's Country, and in the Penin ula on tl 
Side the Ganges, even till Mahometaniſm was eftabliſhd 
It is now moſtly cultivated by the natural Tohabitail 
It is fil” 2 in the Dies Dominions of this en l 
Fr da, and in the ee of the Rayas, who keep th 


reign Pri inceg, who do ge to the Great Mogul, 
pay bim Tribute. 
The Brachmans or Gymnoſophiſts were very ſevere Pl 
loſophers, who, according to Porphyry, made Profeſſion 
a Kind of ' Monaſtic Life The Bramins who ſucceed 
them are Indian Prieſts, who are of the ancient Relit 
of the Banians, who are Idolaters of the Indies. 
believe the Tranſmigration of Souls. The 1 | 
all their Followers have a great Veneration for a Cl 
and they think themſelves. happy when uy die hold 


oue of their Tails. 
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ho Chineſe, in general, acknowledge ne other God 
An Maar there are ſeveral Sects among 
m. That which is called the learned SeQ, though: | 

no regard to Idols, are ſaid to pay a Homage to the 
n, Moon, and Stars. Others ve lde Templas, and 
both one and the other have a great Regard for Coni- * 
r 10” CTTETF 1:39 tot 1k 1 
The moſt extenſive Form of Religion is that. of Fo, fo 1 3 
; prevails oer Thibet, all the Weſtern Tartary, as well 
China, and moſt of the Indian Iſlands. It pretends to 
welation, and teaches all the Superſtitions above men- 
ll. n in ing e Seilen | 
The Worſhip of the Sun before Chriſtianity, was of ali! 
ligions the moſt general; it was even found in Americj, 
Ge Pebple of Peru worſhipped the Sum, as alfo thoſe; _ 
Florida; and ſome in New Mexico worſfip him tilt this * 
y. Some other Nations of America are thought to 
ore ſome ĩimaginary Demon, and to ufe Conjurations by 
ch Means; but however Travellers may have been im 
ſed upon by their fantaſtic Ceremonies, there are now 

few im Proteſtant Countries, who believe: any Thing 

theſe diabolical Stories 
The Jewiſh: Religion has its Name from tha“ Jews, a 
ople of Syria in Africa,” and was inſtituted by Moſes a 
ut 3198 Vears ago. It Was intended to reſtore natural 
ligion, then dekayed in the World. It conſiſts chiefly 

the Belief of o Bod: But the Jews were ſuch a ſtubl 

n unbelieving Race of Mortdts, that nb Miracles confdl == 
went them fron" relapſing into Idoldtryf till they hdd 
ured the Babyloniſh Captivity, after which they ſeen 

be pretty firm in their Belief, till they were divided 

0 various Sects. The abſtaining from Hog's Fleſh was 

bably a temporary Law given to them, ſe it is 

d for the Leproſy. But they ſtrictiy adhering to the 

r, hold it in the - utmoſt Abhorrence even at this 

J. It is now the prevailing Religion of no Country, 

Jews being no longer a Nation, but ſcattered over alt 

of the Earth: But more particularly Europe, the 

uth Part of Aſia, and the North Part of Africa, where 

are very numerous. | | TO 

The Shriſtian Religion takes its Name from Jeſus Chriſt, 

0 was born in Judea 1763 Years ago, and was crucified 
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Prophet of God, their frequent Ablutions and other Cs 
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Where. the Europeans: have any Poſſeſſion; and it is pu 


nia, and the Countries to the Eaſt of the. Black Sea, 
Europe it is divided into three principal Branches, th 
Roman Catholic, the Greek Church, and the Proteſtants 


Branches, the Lutheran, the Epiſcopal, the Calviniſt, th 


* _ - The Mahometan or Mahomedan is derived from Mah 


_ Years after Chriſt, and by Means thereof became Sovereig 


with many of the inland Countries. Some affirm it fit 


not penetrated into America, 


s 
A 


as a MalefaQor, about the Age of 33, ſor teaching y 
- Docrines. It aboliſhes the Jewiſh, Prieſthood; 2 
changes the Day of , Worſhip from Saturday to Suady 
The moral Part of it ſurpaſſes all other Religions ink 
World, it being the higheſt Improvement of the Lay: 
Nature. Chriſtianity; extends almoſt all over Euroy 
and ſeveral Parts of America, as the eſtabliſhed Religiag 


feſſed by different People in the Turkiſh Dominions, a 
is diſperſed through ſeveral Regions of Aſia and Africa 
But it is ſo degenerated in many Places, that there remai 
nothing but the Name, particularly in Abyſfinia, Arme 


The Greeks are divided into three Sects, thoſe that hay 
renounced the Supremacy of the Pope of Rome, thok 
that are Jacobites, Cophtes or Eutychians, and thoſe thy 
are Neſtorians. . The Proteſtants are divided into ſeven 


Preſbyterian, the Baptiſt, Qakeriſtn, and Socinianiſ 
and many other Se&s of leſſer Note. | 


met an Arabian, who publiſhed it as a Revelation 6: 


of Arabia. This Religion differs very little from that d 
the Jewiſh, except in acknowledging Mahomet to beth 


remonies. They have changed the Day of Worſhip fon 
Saturday to Friday. „ 1 % fon gin: 
Mahometaniſm is the chief Religion in the Turi er. 
Empire, and the only one in Arabia. It is ſpread ii pe 
over Perſia, the Mogul's Empire, and many of the Indi 
Iſlands on the Northern and Eaſtern Coaſts of Africa, 


Times more extended than Chriſtianity. However it ts 


iv 
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2 ine, Lan l tht Gif rent Colovrs, 0 * 
fin if In Abet of the arth, Sa 


HE, moſt zeneral Languages are the Laid , the the Teu⸗ 
tonic, is Celtic or Keltic, . the 1 the the 
reck, the Turkiſh, the Eaſtern: Syriac, the Arabic; the 
artarian, the Manchew, the Chineſe, the Malayan, the - 


ey are ſo many it 
hem u 
As 8 of theſe Languages, the Latin 1573 4 
12 * ; but the Italian is 4 Corruption of it as well . 
iſh and French. The Teutonic Language 1 
kad in Germany and Scandinavia. The Engliſn is a 
ixture of Latin, Teutonic, and Norman. The Daniſh, 
ag Flemiſh,. and Swediſh, are derived from the Ger- 


The Sclayonian has: produced. the Dalmatian, Boſnian, . 
Ubanian, Serwian, Fülgarian, Moldavian, Bohemian, Si- 
fan, the Poliſh, Ruſſian, Mingrelian, and Cirraſſan. 
ſhe Turkiſh; - prevails. over Turkey, and a great Part of 
> Eaſtern, Tartary The Eaſtern Syriag or Chaldaic-i 
te Mother of the Weſtern. Brig, the Hebrew, the;Ata- 
ic, and the Abyſſinian! Langunges; The Malayan pre- 
ils over a great Part of the farthen I ndies and the. Iſlanda. 
be Chineſe 19 poken throughout China. : The'Marichew 
walls in Baſtern N Fhe Celtic ems: to be: tlie 
gina and moſt general Banguage of Eutope ; Its ſtill 
ſteſerved in Wales; Bretagny, and the North of Sean. 
nd particularly in Ireland. 
The Greek made a progreſß- where yer that Empire pep 
— It is now-ſpoken in tlie Sonth art: of Turkey in 
+ thit.1 is 'in-ancient Greece, the Iſlands of: the: dy. 


1. White; 2. Tawny; 3. Black; and 4. Red. 
The Inhabitants of Eurdpe are White, as well 47 Paut 
the Aſiatics, that is Natolia, Armetia; Georgia the 
orthern Provinces of Perſia; and about the Caſpian Sea, 
tand Tartary, and the Northern Parts of — = 


* 


go, and Natalia, but much corrup ted... 
8 . — of the Inhabitants of the Ratth are four, . - 


The 
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_ thoſe that-iare more brown, are only made ſo by WL; bet 
inn - £4049 S169} 4 


habitants of the Peninſulà beyond the Ganges, the Iſſan olunt 


| Heads, flat Noſes, and thick Lips; their Tongues, 
the Inſide of their Mouths, are as Red as Coral. 
The fifth are the Americans, who are without Beard 


to grow; they go generally naked, ſome quite ſo, 4t 
them to hide. It is the ſame in Africa from Cape de Ve 


to the Cape of Good Hope, in the new diſcovered Cob 
tries to the South, and many other Places of ey 
8 | TT! ) TOES ITAL 7 14 i apts {rm 71 IA 
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The Tawny or Brown inhabit a great Part of Bae Iu} 


Egypt, Zara, Zanguebar. In Aſia they dwell in 9 
Diarbeker, Arabia, the Southern Parts of China, the Ilan 
of Ceylon, the Maldives, Sunda, the, Moluccas, and H ＋ 


Philippines; the Indians are of this yellowiſh taway, 2 


* 


ſcorching Heat of the: Surf. 4 
The Inhabitants of Africa are generally Black, excy 
thoſe firſt mentioned; ſo likewiſe are thoſe of ſome pu Il as 
of Aſia, New Guinea, and New Holland. © The Ame 
cans are Red from one End of that vaſt *Continent to ii j; b. 


we muſt except Little 'Fartary- and the. North. Part Mar th 
Ruſſia. However, the Inhabitants of Barbary have Fel. roac 
fithm 
to te 
t noi 
ith th 


me u 
onque 
or les, 
lenty | 
re no 
ome | 
epott, 
er ſee 
ced ( 
rand- 
er bel 
cople 
ence ; 
ted, a 
gina 
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and without Hair on any Part of their Bodies except ti 
Head, where it is long and black, when they will ſutfer 


others only cover thoſe - Parts which Decency requit 
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know. many Authors have aſſerted, that the Americans 
0 weir Beards by the Rdors, in which they -only 
vj. one another ; but who can imagine that in ſuch a 
k Country as America, all the People, with one Cons 
nd Mt, ſhould agree to pluck, out their Beards ? Beſides, 
„ s no very eaſy Matter; and thoſe-who think otherwiſe, 
beſt try. However, as I have had an Opportunity to 
ſerve them, I can affirm the.contrary. Beſides, La- 
exceWnton, who, lived among them, declares the ſame, 
e Fell as Charlevoix, who travelled quite through North 
„ R ; Üͤ-õ.!. REY ĩ . 3 3 77 we 
r has greatly puzzled the Learned to know by what 
ley ans America came to be peopled. Some have affirmed 
ey came from Too cauſe they worſhip the Sun, 
d others have "imagined they are derived from China. 
Ft this would be wofiderfully range, becauſe the Chineſe 
s hae much in Words of *one Syllable, and the Americans 
''t e Words of 4 prodigious Length. As for Inſtance, | 
art er the River of the Amazons, the Word Poettararrorin- 
e FelWuroac fignifies three; which is the higheſt Number their 
as Uithmetic arrives at, otherwiſe what a Trouble it would 
ange to tell Twenty. Their Languages indeed. are various, 
el t none of them, that we know of, have any Analogy 
he Him thoſe of the old World. Beſides, had People come 
Ia unteers into America, they would certainly have taken 
re uſeful Animals along with them; for: before the 
onqueſt of America, by the Spaniards, there were no 
forſes, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, Aﬀes, &c. which are in 
lenty elſewhere, But they had many Creatures, which 
I re not to be found in any other Part of the World. 
e ſay they have Lions, but this is only taken from 
epott, for no Eye-Witneſs can be produced, who has 
er ſeen any. The Conſideration of theſe Things inpu- 
cd Charlevoix to affirm America was peopled by the 
rand-Children of Noah: And the preſent Biſhop of Clog - 
er believes it was inhabited before the Flood, and that the 
eople were ſaved by the peculiar Care of Divine Provi- 
, 0: ice; others have aſſerted, that theſe White, Brown, 


* 
"i 
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„ ae, and Black People muſt all have had different Parents 
5 iginally, and ereated at different Times; but this is eon- 


yt the Holy Scriptures,” which make Adam and Eve 
d de the firſt Parents of all Mankind. But thoſe who. 
4 2-253, eee e DN OTTER beliete 


| : —UROPE is the leaſt Part of he War mY: 


the Inhabitants, its Riches, . its Arts and Sciences, andh 


n 1 to Cape Matapan i in the South. 
Depende encies; 1. Swedeland, 2. Denmark and Nom 


5 tan, and the Chriſtian. The is profeſſed oy, 
_ Jews living in theſe Parts, I a Mapometan or! 


ſome Parts of Ruſſia. 


07 Gage, 
wo Men be ain'y' 
5 2 and oN who 11 ich ſe 895 "ow a I of 8 
ts, *in make no Scruple to ſubſeride. to this Opinigh 
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but it is the principal with regard to the Lander 


the Number of Learned Men it has produced. 
Europe is ſeparated from Africa by the Mediterran The 
Sea; from America by the Sea e-. called the Atlat 
Ocean; from the unknown N orthern Lands by the Fre rgat 
or Icy Sea; from Aſia; by. the Archipela Ke 7 the ranſu 
Sea, by the River Don, and, by 21 drawn from f d det 
Mouth of the River Obi, in the Sc ons. Dogs, , 
Elbow made by rhe River Don before it ls into the i" p 
of Azoph. It is 2208 Marine Miles in Length from Q 1 
Vincent in Spain, to the Mouth of the River Obi in Ruf Pr 
and 2160 broad from the Cape of Norway in the Not 


Europe is ; divided i into eleven great Parts, ehren 


3. Ruſſta, 4. Poland, 5˙ Germany, 6. France, 7. Spi 
8. Italy, 9. Furkey in Europe, 10. ittle Tarn 
11. The European Iſlands, the, chief, of which are Gre 
Britain and Ireland. | 

The Religions of Europe are the ewiſh, the Mahon 


ddayi 
ularly 
key 


medan is the Religion of Turkey, Little, Tartar, 


The Chriſtian is divided into the Sek the B Roni anon 
and the Proteſtant Churches. The Tenets of the Rom order 


| Church are, x. Tranſubſtantiation, or the Change af I 


Sacramental Wafer into the very Body, of Chriſt; afum.: | 
_the Form. of a Wafer; which they firſt. . worſhip e call 


. then, ſwallow. 2. That it is infallible, : the only ed En 
= ; Church, and that out of it is no Salvation. z. Tha iy th 
5 Tepe is 'the Vicar of Chriſt, and the only Head of RG. '- 


Chriſt 


priftian Church. 4. That the Scriptures are not ſufficient - 
Salvation without Tradition. 5, That the Sacramen- 
Cup ought not to be given to the Laity. 6. That the 

we can diffolve the moſt ſolemn. Oaths. 7. That thoſe 
it difſent from theni be perſecuted, and that no Faith - 
to be kept with Heretics. 8. They pray to Saints, and 
; the Dead. 9. They believe a Purgatory. _ ' - 
The Proteſtaitts, as was before obſerved, are divided into 

ie {reral Sects, but they all agree to reje& the Errors and 
* ppicties of the Church of Rome; the Ground of their 
gion is the Scripture only. They declare Perſecution 
awful, but are very apt to practiſe it when in Power. 
Ihe Greeks acknowledge the Primacy of the Patriarch 


daa Conſtantinople in Oppoſition to the Pope ; they hold no 


\tl; it 


1 0 anſubſtantiation; they adminiſter both Bread and Wine, 
on d deem the Papiſts Schiſmatic s.. 3 
"to rde Froteſtant Religion is eſtabliſh'd in Great-Britain 
ö ain 


th d Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Pruſſia, the 
1 (ited Provinces, Switzerland, and Part of Germany. 
| is profeſſed by. ſome in France, Poland, Hungary, and 
rt of Germany, where Popery prevails. The Popiſn 
ligion is eſtabliſh'd in Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, 
Netherlands, Poland, and Part of Germany: There 
: ſome Papiſts in Great - Britain, and many in Ireland. 
Greek Religion is eſtabliſn'd in Ruſſia, Walachia, 
ldavia, and is profeſſed in ſome Parts of Poland, par- 
ularly Podolia, Volhinia, as alſo in ancient Greece and 


key in Europe. 


„ G 
HIS Country is called 5 becauſe, 
* 1. The Britons were the firſt Poſſeſſors of it. It was 
domi atom among them to ſtain their Bodies with Sky-blue, 
4 order to appear more formidable to their Enemies. 
bden ſays, it received its Name from thence, the Term 
_ n ſignifying, in their Language, colouring. It came 
? Wi" called Great. Britain from King James I. who in 1603 
d England and Scotland, and gave theſe two Kingdoms 


* he Name of Great Britain, And z. From Queen 
wo | fw ol ⁵ rs 


rgatory ; they adore no Images; they will not allow Y 
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Anne, _ in her Reign brought theſe two Kingdoms 
nion. 5 Tx 5 

England and Scotland together in Length, accordin 
Computation, is about 560 Engliſh: Miles. It has In 
ſince been diſtinguiſned from other Countries by the Na 
of the Britiſh Iſſands, on Account not only of the mn 
Iſlands that ſurround it, but alſo of the Kingdom of Jy 
land, which belonging to the Crown of Great-Britain, 
parted from it by the Sea. 55 4 
Theſe Countries are divided into three Kingdoms, i 
England, or South-Britain, with Wales, which lies Souy 
wards. 2. Scotland, or North-Britain, which lies Nom 
wards, And 3. Ireland, a ſeparate Iſland lying 'Weſtwar 


y ENGLAND. 


1 is bounded by Scotland on the North, f 
which it was divided by a Wall, at leaſt fourſa 
Miles in Length, ſome ſmall Remains whereof are | 
ſubſiſting ; on the Weſt, with the Iriſh Sea, on the! 
with the German Ocean, and on the South with the ( 
nel and Straits of Calais. Et 3 2 
The Extent of England ſeparately conſidered is ab 
$20 Miles long, and nearly 40 broad, and is dividedi 
two very unequal Parts; namely, 1. 'The Kingdom 
England; and 2. The Principality of Wales, which in 
cient Times was known by the Name of Cambria. I 
land, in the Time of the Romans, was diſtinguiſhed by 
Name of Britannia, and its Natives were then known 
the Name of Britons. But as thoſe Britons were freque! 
invaded by their Neighbours the Scots, they called in 
Anglo-Saxons to their Aſſiſtance, who indeed drove out 
Scots, but made themſelves, at the ſame Time, Maſte 
the whole Country, and from thence it received the N 
of Anglia, or England. And they divided it into | 
diſtin& Kingdoms, or Provinces, namely, 1. Kent 
Suflex, 3. Weſt-ſex, 4. Eſſex, 5. Northumberland, 
Mercia, and 7, Eaſt-Anglia. But now they ceaſe to be 
parate Kingdoms; for though their Names are ſtil 
tained, they were all united in Proceſs of. Time, and 
duced under one Head. | | X, 

| Fog 
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England is at preſent divided into ſeveral Counties or 
; tires, The firſt of which I ſhall mention is KEN, which 
ne twithſtanding-it is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of a Coun- 
—_ is not, like moſt others, called a Shire It contains 
28 Pariſhes, two Cities, and 30 Market Towns. The 
nu nces of moſt Note in it are Canterbury, ſituate on the 
eier Stour, which is a well- huilt City, and the See of an 
an, N chbiſhop, who is Primate of all England. 2. Rocheſter, 
'WStvate on the River Medway, another City, tho' not fo 
ige as the former, and an Epiſcopal See under Canter- 
uy, 3. Chatham, ſtanding upon the ſame River, which 

zol Note for being the Station of the Britiſh Navy. 4. 
tar taveſend, near the River Thames, a ſmall Town and 
{Harbour. 5. Greenwich, a Town of Note, for being the 
lirch-Place of Queen Elizabeth, and formerly the Royal 
at, with a noble Palace. At preſent there is a Royal 
| d Magnificent Hoſpital for the Accommodation of dif- 
h, bid Seamen, and a delightful Park. 6. Tunbridge, an 
and Town, much frequented by Perſons of Diſtinction, 
are Ma Account of the Medicinal Waters, 7. Dover, which, 
the LB. but a ſmall Town, is an excellent Harbour, It was 
e C merly called the Key of England; it has a ſtrong Caſ- 
. and s ef Note for being the Station of the Packet 
n eat, and a Part greatly frequented by all Paſſengers to 
ded OE nce. - 8. About this Coaſt there is a general Road 
dom alled the Downs, where the Ships that come to and 
m London, ride at Anchor till the Wind favours their 

ther Progreſs. =, 8 l 
MioprssEx is 19 Engliſh Miles long and 16 broad, and” 
noi ſeven Market Towns. The moſt noted Places in it are, 
eu. London, which is the Capital and Metropolis of the 
ed in Whole Kingdom; fituate on the River Thames, and is one 
f the largeſt and moſt opulent Cities in the World. A 
Ul Deſcription of it would require a diſtin& Volume. We 
all only obſerve” therefore, that it is an Epiſcopal See 
nder the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. And that in the 
Neſtern Part, called Weſtminſter, - is the Palace of St. 
ames, the uſual Reſidence of all the Kings of England. 
% fer from it is Weſtminſter Abbey, in which the Kings 
| . Great-Britain.are crowned and buried ; the two Parlia- 
„ ent. Houſes, the Treaſury, the Admiralty, and White- 
: vl, Near Weſtminſter- _ there is a ſtately 2 
ö 2 | = 


a 
3 : 
— * * 
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built over the Thames, the fineſt in Europe, and pem on 
in all the World. At the Eaſtern Part of London i. 
Tower, where there are a great many Curioſities exp 
to publick View; ſuch as the Mint, the two Armoum 
the Regalia, &c. 2. Kenſington, a Royal Palace ab unt 
three Miles diſtant from London, with moſt beautiful 64 
dens. 3. Hampton-Court, a ſtately Royal Palace ab 
thirteen Miles diſtant from London, with moſt delight 
Gardens, 155 S143 2 ; TM. 
Essex, from Eaſt to Weſt, is 45 Miles long, and fu 
North to South 35 Miles broad; it contains 415 Pari d 1 
| and 22 Market Towns. The Places of moſt Note 
1 Colcheſter, a flouriſhing Town on Account of the V bich 
len Manufactory there, and alſo peculiarly noted for in Wii 
licious Oyſters. 2. Harwich, a Sea-Port Town and Hd fr 
| 'bour, of Note for the Packet-Boat that ſails from the iche 
e 17 567 On hey We5 $6 Pct au 
1 SussEx is 60 Miles long and 20 broad, has 31: Ne Ar 
* riſhes, an 17 Market Towns. The Places of moſt Modigi 
* are, 1. Chicheſter, an Epiſcopal See, and a flouriſiſ e 0 
City. It is encompaſſed with good Walls, and has ſix WW Ma 
riſh Churches. 2. Arundel, which, tho' but a fi il in 
Town, is of Note on Account of its Earls and its ſiu Don 
Ci.aſtle. z. Rye, which is one of the Cinque - Ports, n N 
oppoſite to Dieppe. Moſt of the Inhabitants: are Fiſty 
en by Profefioss, y ent, one 
-* "Surry is 34 Miles long and 20 broad, it contains 1iſs"-S 
Pariſhes, and ꝙ Market Towns. The Places of moſt Muds 2 
are, 1. Richmond, where there is a Royal Seat and S arke 
dens, pleaſantly ſituated on a Hill near the River Thau M 
2. Lambeth Houſe, the uſual Reſidence of the Archbiſi ut ſe 
of Canterbury. z. Kingſton upon Thames, which ih 
great Market Town, and in which the Country Aſſizes 
generally held: It was formerly a noted Place on ⁰οπ ] 
count of the Saxon Kings being crowned there ; eu 
from whence it derives the Name of King's Town. 
Haus IRE, from North to South, is 50 Miles des, 
| | and from Eaſt to Weſt 3o Miles broad. It has 53 Pani te are, 
| and 23 Market Towns. The Places of moſt Note 1 
| 1. Wincheſter, which is an Epiſcopal See, and has 21 tone 
Cathedral. It is a City of r and very] p 
ſantly fituated. 2. Southampton, which is the 1 Kina, 
| 3 - 0 


— 
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SyeroLk, from Eaſt to Weſt, is about 45 Miles long, 
it a from North to South near 30 Miles over. It contains 
ee, wi; Pariſhes, and 3 2 Market Towns. The Places of moſt 
 Wiote are, 1. Ipſwich, which is the principal 'Town, and 
nd c lace of great Antiquity. It contains 12 Pariſh'Churches, 
Pla — 9 Town, and carries on a rr e 
ll. bu oollen and Linen Manufacture. 
28, 20 — from South to North, is 10 Miles «2 
Voce ng, and from Eaſt to Welt it is ſcarce 18 Miles broad. 
f Fins principal Town is Buckingham. 
Tom HearrorDsHIRE, from North to South, is 3 40 
ced Wiles long, and from Eaſt to Weſt about 30 broad. It 
inc 185 Pariſhes, and 15 Market Towns; E the Principal 
at lu bereof is Hertford. 
chu 3:0r0nvsH1 nn, from North! to South, ia asbeuf 24 
a ſn les long, and from Eaſt to Weſt: 13 Miles broad. There 
W216 Fariſnhes, and 10 Market Towns 5; ; the Principal 
g, 1 ereof is that of Bedfoi d. 
ſartheſ HuNTIN O DONSHIRE is about 20 Miles long, and 18 
riſheWoad. It contains 79 Pariſhes,: and 6 Market Towns ; 5 
t Nee principal whereof is Huntingdon. | 
Fom i Noa THAMFPTONSHIRE is about 45 Miles long, and 20 | 
n Pu ad. It has 326 Pariſnes and 12 Aiarket Towns: The 
Scihſch res of moſt Note are, 1. Northampton, the County 
own. 2. Peterborough, which, is a. fine City} and an 
NMügiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 4 
Oxror D841RE, from North to South, is about 40 Miles 
of mug, arid from Eaſt to Welt near 26 Miles — . The 
verfiWaces of moſt Note are, 1. Oxford, in which is erected 
n coe moſt famous Univerſity. in Europe. It is likewiſe an 
aß icopal See under the Archbiſnop of Canterbury. As 
al be City itſelf it has nothing extraordinary. to recommend 
we Colleges, however, are very grand and magnifi- 
bug, and excel all the Academies in Europe: The Num- 
't cr of them amounts to 20, and there are five Halls like- 
Pla et apart for the ſame Purpoſes. 2. Woodſtock, near 
vel ich is the famous. Blenheim - Houſe; which was erected 
hop re in Commernoration of the fignal Victory obtained by. 
h brave General! the Duke of Aartboreugh. over the | 
z (mench, near Blenheim in Germany. 
GLoveasTERSHIAE, from North to South, is 24 Miles | 
85 * _ Eaſt to Weſt 28 Miles over. It ag | 
280 
* * 
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Note in it is Glouceſter, which is a fine City, and 


Pieriſhes, and 11 Market Towns. The Place of ny 


dent Epiſcopal See, and not joined to that of Litchfield, 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 27 Miles broad. It contai 


Epiſcopal See, and a very ancient City. 


2 ths 
* 


280 Pariſhes, and 30 Market Towns. The placs of 0 


Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
 MonmovuTnsnises, from North to South, is 35 Mil 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt about 18 Miles broad. 
contains 127 Pariſhes and 8 Market Towns; amoyy 
which, that of Monmouth is the principal: Of the auch 
Glory whereof we may form ſome adequate Idea from 
Ruins. which are ſtill remaining. 
HER ETOHRDSsnIRE, from North to South, is 35, 
long. and from Eaſt to Weſt zo Miles over. It ＋. 
Pariſhes in it, and 8 Market 'Fowns. The Place of n 
Note therein is Hereford, à fine City, and an Epiſcy 
See under Canterbury. e bref b} » 6 
> WoncESTERSNRE, from North/to South is zz M 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 22 Miles over. It has 1j 


£ 


Note is the City of Worceſter, . which is an Epiſcopal { 
undef the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

' WarwickenlRe, from North to South, is 33 Mi 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 25 Miles broad. It has 1 
Pariſhes, and 18 Market Touns. The Places of ad 
Note are, 1. Warwick, famous for its Caftle, which i 
ſtately Structure; as alſo in high Repute on Account 
that puiſſant'Hero, Guy, Earl of Warwick. 2 Coventy, 
fine City ſituate on the River Sherbourn ;; it is well bil 
and a Place of great Trade. Formerly it was an indepe 


LericesTERSHIRE, from North to South, is 33 Mi 


200 Pariſhes, and 13 Market Tons. The princy 
Place of Note is Leiceſter; which conſiſts of 3 Pariſhes, 
— RurLanDsninE, is the ſmalleſt of all the Shins 
England; its whole Circumference is not above 40 Mie 
It has only 49 Pariſhes and two Market Towns; nameſ 
Okeham, which is the County Town, and Uppingham. 

LincoLnsnrrs, from North to South, is 60 Miles lon 
and from Ext to Weſt 55 Miles over. It is divided in 
chree diſtinct Branches, namely! Lindſey, Keſtern, 
Holland; which contain in the whole 930 Pariſhes, 4 

4 Market Towns; Lincoln is the moſt noted Place, 


Not 


9 


Opp aig 
NorTINCHAMSHIRE, from North to South, is 38 Miles 


ang ng, and from Eaſt to Weſt 20 Miles broad. It is di- 
„ed from Lincolnſhire by the River Trent, and contains 
5s Pariſhes and 10 Market Towns. The Place of moſt. - . 
ud, bote is Nottingham, which is looked upon as one of the 
noh N mpleteſt Towns: in all England, and peculiarly ſor its 
aud tle: As a very conſiderable Part of it is cut out of one 


ock, it has not a Rival, nor is any Fortification in the 
iti Dominions equal to it. 
DzrBYSHIRE, from North to South, is 38 Miles long, 
d from Eaſt to Weſt 28 Miles over. It contains 106 


'of ni viſnes and 10 Market Towns. The Place of moſt Note 
piſc Derby, ſituate on the River Derwent, over which is erect- 


a fine Bridge, all of Freeſtone, with a Chapel upon it. 
2 MUS 5rarroRDsnIRE, from North to South is about 44 
has es long, and from Eaſt to Weſt 26 Miles over. It has 
zo Pariſhes, and 19 Market Towns: Of which, 1. Staf- 
dis the County Town; and 2. Litchfield is a City and 
ith Coventry an Epiſcopal See + The Cathedral is a curious 
ruture, and a great Addition to the Honour of the Place, 
has I Sas oySsHIRE, from North to South, is 34 Miles long, 
f ned fron Eaſt to Weſt 25 Miles over. It borders upon 
üchüß zes, contains 170 Pariſhes, and has 16 Market Towns. 
punt e Place of moſt Note is Shrewſbury; which is almoſt en- 
entry, npaſſed by the River Severn, and, for the Beauty and 
aularity of its Building; is very little inferior to any of 
adept: Cities in England. It is ſurrounded ' likewiſe by a ſtron 
ll and has an ancient Caſtle for its Bulwark an- 
ence. 49164 DAY y3G 6117 290 HAIOHINE C1 515 E ><UfDI---* 
nta Cars nine, from Eaſt to Weſt, is about 45 Miles long, 
cc from North to South 25 over. It contains 86 Pariſhes, 
Market Towns. The Place of moſt Note is Cheſ- 
ures r. which is an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of Vork. 
has a ſtrong Wall fortified with ſeven Watch Towers. 
an Yorks nine is 80 Miles long and 70 broad; being the 
rpeſt County in all England. It contains 563 Pariſhes 
's aides Chapels. of Eaſe, and 46 Market Towns. The 
ed ces of moſt Note are, 1. Vork, which is generally look'd 
jon as the ſecond City in all England. i It is an Archbi- 
s See. The Streets are large and beautiful, and the 
ithedral there is a ſtately Structure, 2. Hull, or King- 
on upon Hull, which is a large Town, —— | 
ere 


* 
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there are but two Pariſhes in it. There is a Key and à 00 
tom-Houſe. The Buildings are very lar and beautify 
and there are no Fortifications in England that are fh 
ger. 3. Richmond on the River Swale is a 'Town, wi 

duilt, and much frequented by Perſons of Diſtindiy 
From this Town and Shire the Duke of Richmond recm 
. LanCca$H1RE, from North to South, is 45 Miles loy 
and from Eaſt to Weſt 31 Miles broad. It is a large h 
ritime County, and joins Eaſtward to Yorkſhire. It hast 
Pariſhes and 25 Market Towns. The Place of moſt Ne 
is Lancaſter, in which there is a fine Caſtle, notwithſtu 
ing it is but a ſmall one. EAT HE: ue 
CumpERLAND, from North to South, is 530 Milesloy 8 
and from Eaſt to Weſt about 38 broad. Thus is the farb i 
County in England, and borders on Scotland. It conti a | 
zs Pariſhes and 16. Market Towns. The Place of nai >. 
5 Note is Carliſle, which is ſituate on the River Eden. 11 
an Epiſcopal See under the. Archbiſhop of York, and Wi 
ſurrounded by a ſtrong Wall. 1 | Mz 
WesTMORELAND, from North te South, is 35 Mil 9 
= and from Ea to Weſt a4 Miles broad. It ju * .* 
FKaſtwards (© Cumbernd, contzins 25 Parties, ain Wh | 
Market Towns, whereof Appleby is the principal. 3 
Dunk au is about 23 Miles long, and 30 broad. | 
a Northern Maritime County, is called likewiſe | 
Bifhoprick of Durham. It contains 118 Pariſhes, and 
Market Towns. The City of Durham is a very anc 
one; it is an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop ot Ya 
The Cathedral there is very beautiful. * 
Nonrnunszzranp, from North to Seuth, is 40 en 
long, and from Eaſt to Weſt about 30 Miles broad. les b 
is a Maritime County, bordering North on Scotland. 
has 460 Pariſhes and 6 Market Fowns. The Placs 3 
moſt Note are, 1. Berwick, a — * on the Confins ly 
Scotland, and ſituate on the Tweed. It is a ſtrong Pla 
and the principal Key to Scotland; and 2. Nemcaltle Ty 
| on Tyne, which ſtands on a Hill of an eaſy Air The 
| This Town is ſurrounded with a Wall, and has a C : 
| but in a very ruinous Condition. Every Thing ib | 
plentiful there, as the Place is encompaſſed with Coal 
* -and a navigable River, | | 


Of the Principality of WA LES. 

HIS Principality was once a rs -and known 
by the Name of Cambria; and the Inhabitants are 
Offspring of the ancient Britons, who retain their 
guage to this Day. It is 120 Miles long, and 80 Miles 
dad; the eldeſt Son and Heir 5 5 — to the Crown of 
reat-Britain, is ſtiled the Prince of Wales. This Princi- 
ity is divided into Nox run and SouTu Wales, 


NoxruH WAL Es is ſubdivided into ſix Counties or Shires 


ands in the Iriſn Sea. i ; 4 
MoxTGOMERYSHIRE is 30 Miles long, and about 22 
dad; it has 47 Pariſhes in it, and 6 Market Towns. 
ho! it be a very mountainous Country, yet the Valleys 
7 the River Severn are very delightful The Places 
rmoſt Note are, 1. Montgomery, which has the Privi- 
aof ſending a Member to Parliament, and 2, Machen- 
t, which is the County Town. ; 3 

MEex10NETHSHIRE, from North to South, is 36 Miles 
g, and from Eaſt to Weſt 20 Miles broad. It is a 
ritime County, has 37 Pariſhes in it, and three Market 
ons. The Hills in this Part of Wales are ſo very high, 
it it requires a Day's Journey to reach the Summits of 


r. It is a Maritime County, has. 68 Pariſhes, and 5 
arket Towns, whereof 1. Caernarvon is the principal; 


Canterbury... : | 
DexBicnsmIRE is about 30 Miles long, and near 18 
les broad. It is a Maritime County, has 57 Pariſhes, 
d 4 Market Towns; the principal whereof is Denbigh : 
FrinTSHIRE is about 24 Miles long, and near 8 Miles 


Flint is the County Town, and 2 St. Aſaph, which is 
biſhop's See under the -Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

There are two Iflands in the Iriſh Sea, the one is called 
eLESEY and the other the IsLE or Man. 
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nely, 1. Montgomeryſhire, 2. Merionethſhire, 3. Caer- 
onſhire, 4. Denbighſhire, 5. Flintſhire, and 6. Two _, 


CarrnaRVONSHIRE is about 40 Miles long and near 20 


Bangor, which is an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop 


dad. It has 21 Pariſhes and 2 Market Towns; whereof 


The Iſland of AxclL ESE is about 20 Miles long, and. | 
| broad, It has 74 Pariſhes in it, and 2 Market Towns. 


1 
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Tt is divided from Caernarvonſhire by a narrow Straitzh 
2 Miles over. 

The IsLE of Man is about 30 Miles long, 2201 * 
10 Miles broad. It contains 17 Pariſhes and ; Maki 
Towns. It was taken from the Scots by an all Eau 
Saliſbury, who afterwards enjoyed it with the Title | 
King in Man. 
Sour WarLEs is ſubdivided into fix Counties, amd 

1. Glamorganſhire, 2. Brecknockſhire, 3. Caermarthy 
ſhire, 4. Pembrokeſhire, 5. Cardiganſhire, and, 6.1 
norſhire. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE is 40 Miles long, and 30 br: 
Tt has 18 Pariſhes and 11 Market Towns. The Place 
moſt Note is Landaff, which is an Epiſcopal See undert 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury 

B&ECKNOCKSHIRE is about thirty Miles in Length: 

near zo in Breadth. It has 61 Pariſhes and 4 Mam 

Towns; amongſt which, Brecknock is the principal. 
Place is walled round, and has a Caſtle belonging to it 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE is about 35 Miles long, and; 
broad. It has 87 Pariſhes and 8 Market Towns. 
Place of moſt Note is Caermarthen ; which was the Bin 

place of that celebrated Britiſh Enchanter Merlin. 

PEMBROKESHIRE Is about 26 Miles long, and near 
broad, it has 145 Pariſhes, 8 Market Towns, and 1 

Caſtles. The Places of moſt Note are 1. Pembroke. 
Milford- Haven ; which is looked upon as the beſt in E 
land; having 13 Roads, 16 Creeks, and 5 Bays. 3. 
David's, which is a City and an Epiſcopal See, under tl 
- Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

| CarvDIGANSHIRE is about 32 Miles long; and 15 bm 
It has 64 Pariſhes and 4 Market n The princy 
whereof is Cardigan. i 

RaDNORSHIRE is 24 Miles long and 22 broad. 

ENGLAND, in general, is a Country which er x 
2 temperate Air, the Soil produces Plenty of Grain 
Fruit; but little Wine and Oil, with which it is ſuppl 
from other Countries: As for Beer there is none ſo g 
all the Northern Countries. It abounds with Catt 
Game, Fiſh, &c. and in ſhort is bleſſed with all the u 
Neceſfaries of Life. 
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The Engliſh are curious, inquiſitive, v5 my and pe- 
nating Wit, deep Knowledge, and a ſolid Judgment ; 
are brave, being both good Soldiers and Seamen ; of 
ready Genius for mechanical: 
atever they un | 


The eſtabliſh'd Religion in England is the Proteſtant; 


t it is divided into two Parties: The one is the Church 
England as by Law eſtabliſhed,” and the Members 
of are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of -Churchmen 2 
be other Party, who aſſemble in Meetin —— for 
e Performance · of Divine Worſhip, are diſtinguiſhed by 
Name ef Diſſenters. . 1 
The prineipal Rivers in England are, 1. che Thames, 
the Severn, 3. the 8 Medway, 5. the Trent, 
d 6. the Humber, which is rather an Arm ef the 


, into which ſeveral Rivers empty themſelves; and 


ers of lefler Note, too many to be here enumerated. + 


The Orders of K.nighthood' are two; 4. the Knights of 


Bath, firſt created by King Henry IV. 1399. 2. The 
light of the Garter, which is the: chief Order of Eng- 


6, begun 1350, being founded by King Edward III. 


o 8COTLAND | 
Collatd is divided from England by the River Tweed 


Southwards. It has the German Ocean on the Eaſt ; 


| Iriſh Sea, and the Weſtern Iſles on the Weſt; and 
Deucaledonian Sea, with the Orcades on the North. 
for the Dimenſions of the Kingdom in general compre- 
ing the Iſlands (of which there are in the Weſtern 


about 300) it is not much leſs than England; and ac- 


ing to modern Geographers abdut 315 Milesong, but 
above vp war E CORE . 
e whole Kingdom is divided by the River Tay, into 
South and North Parts; the South Part whereof is 


i populous and civilized, and better cultivated than the 


0 Fart; the latter ſtill retaining the Cuſtoms and Man- 
of the antient Iriſh. qe: * > Tx f 7 EET 11503 4 112 * 
ic Territories or Counties in the South of Scotland, 
Uſtiuguiſhed into 1. 'Tiviotdale, 2. March, 3. Lau- 
. 4: Liddeſdale, 5, Eſhdale, 6. Anandale, 7. Nid- 


deſdife 


Arts, and Improvers of - 


35 / 
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-defdale, 8. Galloway, 9. Carrick, 10. Kyle, 11. G 
— 12. Arran, 13. Clydeſdale, 14. Lenox, 1; 
Stirling, 16. Fife, 17. Strathern, 18. Monteith, 19. 
gyle, 20. Cantire, aud 21. Lorne. 
The moſt remarkable Things in the South of Scoll 
are, 1. Edinburgh, the capital City in the whole Kingda 
| where there is an Univerſity, and a ſtrong Caſtle ; 2. 
Andrew's, near the North Sea, which has a good:Harbiy 
UniverbGty, and Archbiſhoprick; 3. 'Glaſgow; famom 
its Univerſity, and its pleaſant Situation. 
In the North of Scotland there are 13 Counties; | 
Capital City is Aberdeen. The different Names of i 
Counties in the North Part of Scotland are, [z. Lockah 

2. Broadalbin, 3. Perth, 4. Athol, 5. Angus, 6. Me 

7. Mar, 8, Buchan, 9. Murray, 1o. Roſs, 11. Suk 

Jan, 12. Caithneſs, and 13. Strathnavern, 5 

| _ . ; Theſe art again divided into Sheriffdoms, . Stewardſi 
And Bailiwicks, which were inherited, for the moſt bn 

by noble and ancient Families. But this Conſtitutin 
ately alter'd by Act of Parliament. 


" The principal Rivers in Scotland are the Tweed, C 


Tay and Spay, all navigable; befides many Lake, 
which Lomund and Nefs are the moſt remarkable; thi 
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| wg Lovers of Learning; 
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ber Countries. The Men in general are welEmade; and 
{ acobuſt hale Conſtitution. OO 
The Religion which prevails in Scotland is the Proteſ = | 
nt. They are divided however as they are in England,. ©, 1 
ich this Difference, that thoſe who diſſent from the 
uch of England, and are called Preſbyterians, are in 
greater Number than the Churchmen ; ſo that Preſ- 

terianifm is the eſtabliſned Religion of the Country. There 

„ however, two Archbiſhops, the Archbiſnop of St. 
adrew?s, Primate and Metropolitan of all Scotland; and. 
e Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, who is alſo. Metropolitan; 

der the former are eight, and under the latter are four 


10 Government in Scotland, before the Union, which 
x eſtabliſhed in. Qeen Anne's Reign, was ſupported, like 
tof England, by King and Parliament, which was calt 
together at Edinburgh; at preſent they-'are limited to- 
; Peers and 45 Commoners, to fit in the Britiſh Parlia- 
Went at Weſtminſter, according to the Union AQ, which 
djects both Kingdoms to the fame Government. 
The Scotch Iſlands are the Iſles of Orkney, which lie 
orthwards, and. are 28 in Number; Pomana, the beſt, 

a Biſhop's See. 2. The Iffes of Shetland; 68 in N unc 

, not very fruitful. 3. The Weſtern Iſles ate 16 in 
mber, but of no great Importance... 
The Scotch Ordet᷑ of Knighuod is that of St. Andrew, 
atuted by Achaius King of Scotland:: The Collar at 
hich hangs the Image of that Saint, imitates Thiſtles- 
d Rue, denoting that the one is not touched without 
irt, and the other is an Antidote againſt Poiſon. 


REL AND was. probably; ſo called Fom. the Wort: 
Hiere, which in the Iriſh — ſignifies Weſt, or 
es 


ctern Coaſt, becauſe this Country lies farther Weſtwards 
n any Country in Europe. It is a- pretty large-Iſland'; 
Length near 270, Engliſh Miles, and in many Parts it is 
Breadth about 155. f 230407 „% * 3-189? 2 
tſtward,, it is oppoſite, to England; Weſtward, to the 
q Seas; Southward to the Atlantic Ocean; and North- 


- Mounsrs, is divided into fix Counties, viz. 1, Ke 
2. Cork, z. Waterford, 4. Tipperary, 5. Limerick, a 


5. King's County, 6. Queen's County, .7..Catherlouy 
8. Kilken ia ed iel 
Conn auch is divided into five Counties, vz. 1. f 


„ Ursrzn is divided into nine Counties, viz. 1. Anti 


the Cathedral, to which there is Acceſs: only - by one n 
Fart called the Engliſh Town, being encompaſſed by 


Ton, finely fituated om the River-Nuor, is a Biſhop's; 
under the Title of Leighlin and Ferns, In Ulſter i. 
Army in the- Iriſh Wars. Beſides theſe Cities, there 


In Ulſter is likewiſe the Town of Armagh, the Maſur v 
politan Archbiſhopric,. and Primacy of all Ireland; bud, 
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ward, to the Scottiſh Sea. It is divided into four Cin 
Provinces, viz. 1. Munſter, 2. Leinſter, - 3. Connaugh 
and 4. Ulfter, © : na ol 


6. Clare, | SAG ao or MIT Tas lan 
LEIxSs TER, is, divided into twelve Counties, vn. 
Eaſt-Meath, 2. Weſt-Meath, 3- Louth, 4. Longfon 


| ny, 9. Kildare, 10. Waxford,.''11. W 
and 12. Dublin. 5 5 # 


go, 2. Leitrim, 3. Roſcommon, 4. Galway, and 
Mayo. : CCC de a re 


2. Down, 3. Armagh, 4. Londonderry, ;. Savan, 
— 7. Fermenagh, 8. Tyrone, and. 9. M 
There are ſeven. Cities in, this Kingdom ; whereof 
Munſter are four, viz. 1. Caſhel. in the County of Ti 
peraxy, an Archbifhoprick. and walled Town, noted 
the great Rock, called St. Patrick's Rock, whereon ſtai 


walled in, and is a:ſtrong Place of Defence. 2. Co 

large City and noted Harbour on the South Coaſt, is 
-Biſhop's See likewiſe. 3. Limerick, another Seaport 
the Weſt Coaſt, ſtrongly fortified by Art and Nature; f 


River Shannon; this is likewiſe a Biſhop's See. 4, N 
terford, a fine Harbour and Biſhop's See, In Leinſter 
two Cities, viz. 1. Dublin, the Metropolis of the Ku 
dom, a large Seaportand of great Trade, has. an Un 
ſity, and is an Archbiſhopric. 2. Kilkenny, an in! 


City, viz. Londonderry, a” ſtrong Town, famous for 
holding out a long Siege againſt the late King Jam 


great many Towns of Note both on the Coaſts and Ini 


en 3 * P n . Ly 
"> . — x * 


= EY " a © 
Cm 1 18 5 Are viſhop rick, and un- 


aug theſe four are eighteen Biſhops, who; preſide. over: he | : s 


Cler . 
Ke Ne. not Rivers in Ireland are he Shannon, 


x, ch is the principal River in. the whole Country, and 
; pties itſelf — the OA Ocean, 2. The . 
viz. The sewer. 4. The Boyne, which flows by D Wee 
nean empties itfelf into the Iriſh Sea. And 5; "The? 
Tlouy ch laſt, with the Sewer. and Barrow, 
| Waterford, and fall into the Sea, , | 

all Rivers. The Country abqunds wi Fer ny her 


he Commodities of Ireland conſiſt chiefly i in Cattle; 


and WE Air is mild, but. moiſt and foggy; the Soil is not very. 
oer for Corn, it being always , and it never ripens- 
um erſetion. The P Paſtare | 15 rich in ſome, and but indif-. 
ran, ent in other Places, but altogether it is a fine Country, 
. capable of Improvements; and the People are free 
being annoyed by any venomous Creatures, ſince 8 
ereof de ever harbour or breed there. | A 
of certain Author gives the following Deſcription of the 
ted n,“ They are (ſays he) a ſtrong and bold People. 
u nartial and prodigal in War, nimble, ſtout, and cou- 
we zgeous, careleſs of Life, but greedy of Glory; — 
phich {ous to Strangers, conſtant in Live light of Belief, : 
Cor ee! 9 Injury, 51 wen to Laſciviouſneſs, aq Tl 
iſt, is n lacable.“ U COVE 
port Fee 18 55 Countries, . as. they ſtand, + 


it as moſt Writers are partial in- 


e ; Med towards them, theres, no relying on. the bare Re- 1 


uo a ſingle Author in ſuch Caſess, FE 
4» of reateſt-Part.of the Natives: are Rein Cathvlicks,.. DE 
nſter > Laws: have been | put in Execution for eftabliſh--, - 
ie Ki the Church of England in that Kingdom, it has al-. 


Uu and. will in: Time leflen the Number of the Papiſts,. 18 | 


1 inf ncreaſe that of the Proteſtants, | . 
ops eand belongs to the Crown of Great-Fritain, and is. 

r is md by. a 2 Lord Lieutenant, who acts in the Name, 
s-for WW dy the Authority of the King. | 
. Tam ie other Countries which belon; to the Crowẽ]n of | 
ere n Britain, in Europe, are the Iſſes of Man, Jerſey, WE 
Inlu bey, Gibraltar, ; Minorey- and err Majorca. 
e Me erh with 2 to the Ifle of Man, it has, Time out 


nd ; nd, deen an "A * or. lian, 1 3 a 
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222 Of the Kings of Enyland. 
ke Stanley Family, Earls Sf Dirbyy -and:is nom deſcend 
buy Marriage, to his Grace the Duke of Atliol, à Fer 
In Afﬀaa, feveral ſmall Iſlands, beſides the Settlems 


: Congueror to the Reign of his preſent Mazefly King Gio 


NORM A- N KINGS. 
mas the Conqueror was Son of Robert Duke 
; Normandy, by one of his Miſtreſſes named H 
lotte, (whence ſome imagine the Word Harlot derive) 
Skinner's Daughter of Falaize; which gave ;ooqaſionto! 
being ſurnamed the Baſtard; but 6646 af vu 
changed to that of Conqueror, fam his ſubduing 
land. He was born in 1026; and ſucceeded his Father 
Duke of Normandy 1035; being at that Time but n 
Fears sid; and after: his Victory at Haſtings, in Sul 
wi -crowned King of England on the x4th-of OQob 
m died l that Yi Ob 
Ile was tall, and ſo big, that his Corpulehey grew 
.. bleſome to him in his latter-Years. "His Strength was 
great, that Hiſtorians ſay, no Perſon but himſelf, . co 
nd his Bow. He was laborious, feaſoned to alt 
_ Hardſhips of War, and patient in all Seafons, Hunger, 
Thirſt, He had 4 great Soul, and elevated Mind; and 
ſo prodigious a Genius, that nothing eſcaped his Ex 
nations. He delighted in War; underſtood it well 
was ſaccefsfol in it. When once raiſed to Anger, it! 
"almoſt impoſſide to appeaſe bim. oe 
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ee Rings of Bel ag © 

fle died of 5 Favs at Roan in Norman « the gar 3 

ptember, 1087 a the Vere his Newt th and was 
ied at Gan ke gh FO. which 5 : endowed. — 
ith rich Revenues. CORTE TOTS 3 $45 
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WILLIAM the Second ſucceeded his Father ; was | 255 | 

ate Son: of Maud, Daughter: dae e filth 8. 
lle vas born in this 88 9805 as · ert ; King, o 
noland by, Lanfranc, Archbi po Canterbury, on the 
of September, 1087; and being wounded acciden- 

ly, as he was hunting in New Foreſt, by. one of his 
Jomeſticks, named Walter Tyrrel, a French Knight, died 

f the Wound on the 2d of Auguſt, 1x00, ann. the 13th ; 
ear of his Reign, aged: 44. Years. | 

The only. good Quality remarkable 1 in. bim, was his fi fig 

| Courage which roſe almoſt to Fierceneſs : And he car- 

| his Vices and Tyranny to ſo-great a Height, that the 
found he received was conſidered, not as the Effect o ß 
ere Chance ; but as ſent by the Hand of Gon, in. onder 
rid On of © wicked- nee 8 „ 


H E N R Y. 1. furnamed driver 


As King RUFUS left vo abe, his Brother Henry (by 
e ſame Mother) fucceeded him, and was crowned King 
ö 1 N of London, on the 5th of Auguſt, 7 


He. was married firſt to Maud, Daughter to Malcolm: 
ng of Scots; and afterwards to Adeliza, Daughter to. 
direy Earl of Louvain, by whom he had no Hue, | 
His Death was occaſioned. by.. eating..too many Lam; 
which threw him into a Fever, of which he died in 
Cate of Lyon in Brai near Roan, on the 1ſt of De- 
aber, 1145, after a Reign of 35 Years ; and was . bu» 
| in the Abbey of Reading in — He was verx 
dome, braye, and had a great Capacity; was ex- 
BY ſober, .inexorable. to Offenders: He. had a great 
for Learning, whence he was called Beau-Clerc ; but 
t prod Ls 1 were en by Cruelys Avarice, and 
908 8 „ "HOUSE 
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cCerowned King of England the 19th of December, 3155 


man dy, ſucceeded Stephen. 'He, was eldeſt Son of Geof 


violent. 


Church of Chinon; and Being lal before the Aka, 
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STEPHE N, kit ef Xogland: 14 


| After Henry's Deceaſe, Stephen, Son to Aach 5 Didi 
ter of William: the Conqueror, and of Stephen, Fal oe! 


Blois, was crowned at Weſtminſter the of D Dece 

ber, 11 Meat Ef | Apt 
| iche a gin of Other; +154 in . — neten bis 

Year .of his Reign, and fiftieth of his Age; and was'h 

ried in Feverſham' Abbex. 


His Merit conſiſted in the Greatneſs of his Conia 
elevated. Genius, and Soundneſs of his Judgment. Gre 2 
ly ſkilled in military Affairs; : had” 2 u 
a wonderful Patience. His Clemen . Munificet s, „ 
were the leaſt of his Virtues: {All thee were. heighten") 
dy the Stature and Majeſty ! of. his Perſon; which rene 0 


ed 4 one of the mo enviable Phinces: of his Tine 884g 


1 HENRY 1 5. N f 14 He h 
HENRY Ih ſurnamed Plantagenet, a 4 Duke of & Tr 


= of _ Pon, and 22 4 N of the Es; | 
Ma e; Heir to I. e of. Normandy, Wl Futu 
He was born at Mans the 4: of March, 1133, and v oye 
adopted by King Step hen the'6th of November, 1153; 


He poſſeſſed many good Qualities:: He was juſt, bran 
generous, magnificent, clement, and prudent: But 
Ambition: and Luft were inſatiable,” ane: Bis Anger 

On bis Death- Bed he caused pimſeclt to be carriod to t 


pired. His Corpſe was ca to Fontevraud, as he 
ordered; and was there . He died the 6th or 7 


| L I 2.3799, in the 56th.Year of his Age 3 hajing "_ N 2 


ears, eight Months, and 11 De ohin 


RICHARD I. ur named Lion's lar: | 
After the Death-of Hehry: II. bis ſecond: Son. Ri 


een! * His Mother was Eleanor of 780 n 


Of the ies of let 
tcheſs- of Guinne and Gaſcony, &. His exceeding 


of Fite; and his Hair of a ſandy. Colour. His Death 
the Siege. of Chaluz in Limouſin ; of which he died 
bis Reign, and was dae Lat Fonteyraud "Hp 


- - 
"x 


J 0 H N, ſurnamed Sans Terre. 


il of Richard. After having gone through many Trous 
s, Vexations, and Diſappointments,. during his Reign, 
fly ewing to his Vice and Ambition, he died at New- 


, Which was very ric 
wes was augmented by eating too many Peaches. 


|, and waveri Was cruel; yoluptuous, and cove= 
had no Religion, *Conſcience; Honour, or Regard: 


18th of his Reign 1 51. os 
HENR * III. 


Age: He was born October 2, r207; and crown'd at 
loceſter, October 28, 1216; and died: in. London the 


pn'd fifty-fix Years and — ys. 

He was a Prince of very few Parts; naturally inconſtint 

l capricious. He loved Money, to exceſs ; but then he 

pander'd it away-ſo idly, that the ious Sums he 
ptr. jects, did not him the richer. 

gean be ad at to his Cou 

— ſenſible Tokens of it 3 but he may- be juſtly ap- 

uded for "his. Continence; ' and Averſion- to: whatever 


1 je in ſufecing himſelf 0 be be govern's by haughty, 


ery acquired him the Name * Cœur de Lion, or Li- 
Heart; but for any other Virtue, it is needleſs to 
& for it. His Perſon was well - ſhaped; blue Eyes, but 
oecaſioned by a Wound. he had received by an Arrow 


April 6, 1199, in the 43d Year of his Ages and 12 : 


is Prince came to the Crown by Virtue of the Ia uſt | 


„Octeber 8, 1216, throu 8 Grief, for having loſt his 
which threw him into a2 


He had Wit; but it was ot the vicious Kind: Was hot- | 
ded, reſtleſs, and haſty ; had no Reſolution, but in his 
Tranſports ; 3 which being over, he was ſoft,. indolent, 


Futurity. He died lee e 1 | 


th of November, 1272, ag ged fixty-fix of which he 00 | 


„ becauſe” he never 


che 9 it | 


This-Prince ſucceeded this Father, in tho 16th Year 105 | 


aded to. Cruelty ;/ and to conolude his Character; his 3 
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| 226 87 as Big bps England. . 
3 A nn Counſellors; and the arbitrary Maxime i 
fſtil'd into him from his Infancy, were the real Caua ers 
En A the Commotions which diſturb'd his Government, iet 


= E DW AR 5 I furnamed Long-Shanks, 
5 Aer the Death of Henry III. Edward, his eldeſt Sh 
| by Eleanor of Provence, ſucceeded him, and was crom 5 
on the 29th of Au va 1274; and Hiſtorians ſay, that nw: 
his Coronation-Day; five hundred Horſes were let M bell 
about the Fields, with Liberty to every Perſon to keep 
many as they could catch. Hiſte 
le was extremely well-ſhaped, and very tall, but his Le, 
. Were a little too long; on which Account he was ſurmm / Feop 
Long-Sbhanks. He was an excellent King, a good Fathe 
a formidable Enemy, anda. brave Captain: He was due Un 
, - juſt," prudent, and maderate; and on his Death-Bed N foot! 
. zorted his Sort to continue the War with Scotland; l kr 
| diog Let my Bones be carried before you to Battle, idzect 
ute I am that the Rebels will never dare to ſtand Hat fu 
Bo mm of them.“ feli 
died at Borough on the Sands, aiſmall Town in cu pe 
berland, the 7th: of July, vr after a. Reign of thin brea 
four Years, fever Months, and twenty Days. His 30 
Was taken to Weſtminſter; where it was evbloſed. In Wh He d 
and depoſited near that of the King his Father. 


E DW AR DU H. 


prince Edward, after his Father's Death, een This 
5 422 the only Son that furvived him. He began me t 
TNeign 130%, and was one: of the moſt handfome uud Worn at 
Men. of his Time: and bad fo majeſtic” an! rince « 
that it was almoſt impoſſible to loo on him, without eos 
taining an Eſteem for him: But the Beauties of his K. lle 
did not correſpond with his Mind. He was neither a Mun 
rior, nor a Politiciam; neither 2 for his County c 
Good, nor paſſionate. of Glory; neither was he ca This 
with 2 Capacity for difficult „nor had he à GD. 
ſafkicient to contrivez i or — to go through) hd tal 
ſuch: To theſe. Circuniſtances were owing all the nd w 
wit — This Monarch was tlepbſed, wil r; bi 
| — his ſtead 1 and Was! — | 
en 


III IR 
0, the Kb of — | 4 ; 
xrth Caſtle; but removed afterwards to Berkel 
; where 8 Thomas Gyrney and Sir John M 
fers x put him to a eruel Death; cauſing a red-hot tron 
be thruſt up his Fundament, and in theſe cruel Tor- 
nts ee in Odtober i I oo _ a e of den 


iy 7 : . "4 ©; * 
5 i -I8 a 2 


EDWARD nu 


thats dana 95 Third, eldeſt Son to the deceaſed King, by | 
t bell of France, fucceeded his Father at the Age of 
Keep WA, and in 1327. 


Hiſtorians ſay, that the bare Aſpect of this Prince * 
pet and Veneration. He was gentle and beneficent 
feople of Virtue ; but to the Vicious inexorable : 

iend to the Poor, the Widow, and Orphan,” and to all 
e Unfortunate in general; and his greateſt Delight was 


ed ſooth their Misfortunes 5 and though his Valour was 
d; u known to the World,” it never puffed him up. His 
tle, i jbjefts were dear to him; and the uninterrupted Union 
nd e ſubſiſted between him and his Queen, augmented 


Felicity. In ſhort, he mi * have been looked upon 
a pertect Prince, had not his Ambition prompted him 
break, in an illaudable Manner, the Peace he had bores 
ed with the Scots. 

1 Wally He died the ziſt of June, 1377, in the "_- Year of 
\.- Age, and 9 of his Reign. 

RICHARD n. . | 
aun This Prince (who was Grandſon to the deceaſed King) | 
pan We to the Crown in the 2 Vear of his Age, was 
em at Bourdeaux the 6th of January, 1336, and made 
fince of Wales in 1377. Twenty-four Days after Ed wars 


cord, Richard was crowned- at Weſtminſter. 2 
ne was Son to Edward the Black Prince, (fo called "th 
Al unt of his wearing black Armour) who was the act 
unrated Prince of Wales. 2 


This unfortunate Prince bejn | of a laviſhing an and. 
ed a be, 4s 6 it revolt com: bin 
nc e Arms a im: n at is eturn 

nd was ſeiz'd and 3 in Flint Caſtie, near Chi 
t; but ſome” Time , was ſent to * 6 Sed 
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pz, in the 34th Vear of his Age, after a triumphant 
jon of nine Years and five Months. He left on * one 7 
v brought him by — his Queen. . 3 3 


HENRY VI. ſurnarn'd of Windſor. 


is Prince was but nine Months old when he aſcended. 
Throne, He was born at Windſor, December 6, 
L, 

ewas ajuſt, chaſte, temperate, and pious prince; and 
gn'd himſelf wholly to the Diſpenſations of Providence. 
bore with uncommon Patience all the ſiniſter Accidents 
Lie, His only Defe& was a Sort of Weakneſs of 
nd, which render'd him - incapable of governing his 
dom, without the Aſſiſtance of others, | 
e was dethron'd i in the Year 1461 ; but recovered his 
1 in 14713 and 1 in 147 loſt it again, cher, vith 
Life, 

ter this Misfortune of being dethron'd, King Henry. 
Queen his Conſort, and the Prince of Wales his Son, 


b: But the Year following return'd to England, in 

es of concealing himſelf there; not daring to reſide e = | 
in Scotland, being in drea that the Scots would de- 
him up; but unfortunately was diſcover d and ſeized, 
ied to London, and ſent to the Tower ; where Edward - 
his own n ſacriſiced him in the Soth Year of 


15 i: 


dard IV. Son to Richard Duke of York, was crowd 8 

29, 1472, after King Henry's being dethron'd ; And 

ithſtanding he was of a ſurprizing active, vigilant, 

wlike Diſpoſition, he was no ſooner. inveſted with 

| Dignity, than he devoted himſelf my to his 

lures, 

vas one of the handſomeſt Men in all Europe: Phi- 

Commines pretends that he died through iel be- 

* the 11th prefer'd the Alliance of the Houſe of 

| to that of his Family; but this is not probable. 

have accuſed his Brother the Duke of Glouceſter of 

ling um: But the- EE likely Circumſtance i is, that 
| his 


e died of a Bloody: Flux in Vincennes, Auguſt, 31, 


to Scotland, and was reſpectfully received in that King. fg 


1 indulgin dulging himſelf, at a Banquet too much, gccafuy 


i and twenty-third;of his Reign. 


| = Days; himſel 
| Sb vez their Uncle, who afterwards uſurped the Cron 
For tie“ Kings of een to reſide before their Coronaſi 


Brackenbury, Lieutsnank of the Tower, to be an Acc 


* 
* 


3 the Dead of Night, enter'd the Chamber where t 
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his Death; for it threw. him into a violent T ks Wi , 


he died April 9, 4483, in the N Near of his Ap 


5 EDWARD v. 


his unfortunate Prince was but twelve Years of ly 
heft he began to reign; which laſted but two Months a 
5 and his Brother the Duke of U 

ing erh mürder'd by the Protector, Richard Dule 


were lodg*d in the Tower, where it was cuftom 


and the ProteQor, n the Refuſal made by Sir Robe 


Flice of ſo barbarous a Scerie of Villaihy, gave the Gore 
ment of it; for one Nigh bed, to Sir James Tyrrel, . 
had ſuborn'd one Miles Foreſt, and John Dighton, vl 


two Princes lay, and egen them. Theſe ſhocking ( 
.cumftances were told by Tyrrel, who was afterwards: 
Euted under the Reign of Henry the Seventh, 


RICHARD Ul. 


This inhuman Wretch was, by the Conſent of the? 
Ie erown'd King'in 1483; and though his Charadt 
well enough known by his abominable Actions, I fal 
ſcribe him as follows : 


He yas little in Stature, ve , and crook'd- bY | 
1 Impoſtor, Suture, very nay, av and cruel in old Sc 
Nil cate but at the ſame Time was brave and ſaguci tft 
dc auſed neden to he adminiſter'd. to all his Subje ehine 
ban Di ion. He ;was greatly ſkill'd in Polit therin 
Ind had a Turprizeng Coma over himſelf in conce Iva 
Intentions. | 
He was kill'd in the Battle of Boſw worth- -Field, whit 
bag apainſt.the Earl. of Richmond, the 224 of M Thi 
who was afterwards King. of England. ten Ve 
Me, Body, after it was found, was carried to Leid Tong: 
In expos'd to View for 1 Days,; then buried vi Hani 


of the. Kings of Englanl. 2 7 
ceremony: But Henry the Seventh, ſome Time after 
aſe a Mong to be erected over 1 Grave,” 5 


HENRY 8 5 
| ar the Death of Kr Richard, the Earl of Ri 


15 crown'd King of Eng gland gl Rictizrd | lerring no "eg 


mate Hue. © * 


He was an able Pele; chaſte, nant temperate ; - an 


inemy to all ſcandalous Vices; ; aſſiduous in Exerciſes of 


ety ; and cauſed Juſtice to be, adminiſter d whersin his 


nvate Intereſt was not concern'd; for he was iuſatiabiy 
wetous; yet he merited the Eſteem of all Europe. 0 

He died the 22d of April, 150, of a Confiumption,. in 
he 52d Year, of his Age, and ach of his Reign; and was 


nterr'd in that magnificent Chapel which — erected-in 


— called Henry the Seventh Chapel. 


3 H E N R Y PIII. © 


Henry unk. mueeseded his Father Henry vn ang te- 
u his Reign April 22, 109 being im the 1 80h Vear of 
bis Age. 


He was a eomely Prince 3˙ but grew: tos corpulont:in the | 


latter Part of his Life. He was ſkilful in all bodily:Exdr- 
caſes ; brave without Oſtentation ; of a candid and frank 
1 and — to Execls . He wo Study, 22 
nadea great Pro reſs in t Sciences; perfect Maſter o 
Muſick, Land ſkilled f In | Philofoph hy and Dini 1 85 pn 
tte other Hand. w whe Jnclin'd to Cruelty ; ; and! i, very 
peſuniptuons and Jafcivious, © 

He died of à Complication. of Humojirs filing v1 ypon 
ad Sore in Bis bs the 200. .of Janus 1547, in on 
* Year of his Age, and zeth of In Neige | 

hind g two Daugh! ery. and. one 5 Mar) oo Ca- 
therine of Arragon; Elizabeth, by. Ag. Bo n; * 
Edward; by Lady Jane W 


EDWARD vf. 


This Prince, began his Rei in 18 9. Ke 3 but 5 
ten Years old, was well ſkill'd. in the Latin and French 


Tongues ; and had alſo. ſome Knowledge of the Greek, 
Yaniſh, and Italian. 


X 2 | 1 


ö 
| 
t 
i 
on 
| 
| 
1 


his Princeſs came to the Throne after the Death 


fection of the People. 


ſolid Judgment, join'd to great Oeconomy 3 Learned, a 


her Dictates: Bot the 'Circumſtance, - which above 


Her rejecting the Propoſal offer'd by the Spaniſh Ant 
© {ador, of making herſelf abſolute. _- 


; | After the Deceaſe of Queen Mary, the Princeſs Eli 
beth, her Siſter, aſcended the Throne, in the 25th Year 


moſt majeſtick Air; but the Circumſtance that endea 
her moſt to the common People, was a certain Afﬀabili 


which 


g 
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. He was a great Promoter of Trade and Learning, 
an Encourager of the Reformation ; confirming the G 
of the King his Father, to the City of London, for Cri 
and St. Bartholomew's Hoſpitals; and founded hink 
; thoſe: of Bridewell and St. Thomas's, - beſides fer: 
Schools: But a Conſumption carried him off the 6th; 
July, 1553, in the 16th Year of his Age, and 6th of his Rey 


MAFF. 


% —_ 


' King Edward her Brother. After her Coronation, f 
was eſpouſed to Philip 1I. King of Spain, ity whom! 
bad no. Ifftue. © © + Bi 4.8 B41] 
She was extremely bigotted to the Romiſh Religi 
which ſhe would have undoubtedly re-eſtabliſhed, had! 
furyiv'd. CC ETEL EP 12 3.1 
Her natural Diſpoſition was cruel and revengeful ; u 
we meet with but one good Action during her Reign, 1 


- She died of a Bropſy the 17th of November, 1858 


the 43d Year of her Age, and in the ſixth Year of 


W 
„%% > 


ber Age, 15 5 She was tolerably handſome, and had 


$ natural to her, and which won her the4 


— * * 


* * 


She was Miſtreſs of a great deal of Wit, as wells 


ſpoke ſeveral Languages; a great Politician, and n 
diſcloſed any of her Secrets, not even to her Favourites 
chief Miniſters, who always paid an implicit Obedience 


ought to gain her Eſteem, is, her making the Engliſhe 
joy a Felicity unknown to their Anceftors. 
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dhe was never married; her Policy, . and. Love for "EF 
| ny made her entertain an, Averfion to the wedded 


* e died March 24s 1603, f in te 70m Year of her Ag 
| . of her « HO 5 5 


JAMES H. 


ames the Sixth of Scotland, and Firſt of 1 04 PU 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots, ſuceeeded Queen Eliza» * 
h. He was born at Cn Caſtle, and baptized 4 
nan Catholick June 19, 156 bur aftctwards educated” 
the Proteſtant Religion. "s 
He was a learned Prince; but made not a right ve ß 
Knowledge. | He was matirally a Pacific, oY Queen 
abeth was magnanimous: 
little before his Coronation, an intended Cantpiracy: 
c diſcover'd; viz. to raiſe to the Throne Arabella Stuart. 5 
Couſin German; and ſome” of the Oonſpirators werer 
cuted ; the famous Sir Walter Raleigh was aceuſed ß 
ig concern. d in it; and after a Confinement of twelve 
rs in the Tower, was beheaded OR. 255 161000. 
be King died at his Palace at Theobald's of 4 Tertiaty 
ie, after three Weeks Iſinels;” March 22, 1625, in the 
b Year of his Age, the 22d of his ous over os 
in, . "OA over Seotlarid.- * Re 


* * 
. 4 TAS * 


Stats. fe” 


| Pings: Son to King James, by Anne, Daughter a 
rederick II. King of Spain, ſucceeded him. . He ss 
ain Seotland, November 19, 1600, and crown d N 
breat-Britgin February: 2 1625-6. : 

ome Writers ſay, he 1738 religious, chaſte, Ober, af" = 
e, and courteous ; of treat Penetration, or 11275 =p 
it, and: an excellent Man. On tbe other Han 

00 fond of Prero! tive, pn ſo weak, as to let him-" 

be govern'd by his Wife and Favourites; and that, dy. 

| Perfuaſions.” he executed ſeveral Things, which "Ar 5 
{ed his Subjects to murmur, and 8 to break ap : 
open Rebellion, which in the End proved fatal to mo, £8 
he was brought, to the Bar as a common Criminal, 

enced (without being N to plead in his ownl 180 

X 3 fence) 


* . 
— ä — => , 
* = PO — —ͤ OA — — — — — — 
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| Fence) to be beheaded ; which Sentence was executed 
1648-9. He ſuffer 
And after his Body had been expoſed to publick View 


Dy the Name of Barebone's Parliament; Oliver Crom 


ing eſtabliſned his Authority upon the Ruins of the Pali 
ment, (who were his Creatures) and made the ProteQon 
hereditary in his Family; after refuſing the Crown, whi 


Ague Sept. 3, 1658. 


Th Prince was crowned April 23, 1661, being 
George's Day. He was liberal even to Prodigality; e 
rremely 


 defirous of doing Good to all. To this was addel 
Peine, Wit, and wonderful Conception ; and underſtx 
the 


Attachment to the Fair Ser. 
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Days after it was paſs'd upon him; being fanuay 
| 4 Death with great 1 | 
without diſcovering the leaſt Sings of Weakneſs or Surya 


feveral Days, in one of the Apartments at Whitehall, 
carried to Windſor, and interr'd in St. George's Chape 

From the Death of this King until the Year 1661 the 
was an Interregnum ; and England was govern'd by t 
Parliament, which was compos'd of 144 Perſons, knn 


being at the Head: But they reſigning ede Amine 
of Affairs, Oliver cauſed himſelf to be proclaim'd | 
rector of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and after} 


the ſame Parliament effer'd him, he died of 4 Ten 


It was allowed by all, that he was a renowned Warr 

| prone Politician; and Terror to France, Spain, and t 
nited Provin ces £43 

After his Death his Son Richard was proclaim'd Pz 


tector; but he did not long preſerve this Title; for in i W 
Yegr 1660, Charles, Son to the deceaſed King, was reſto 
to the Crown.. ; . Eg GE Alte 


affable, and ſo eaſy in Converſation, that he ſeem 


tereſt of his Kingdom better than any of his Mi 
ſters: But on the other Hand, he was too great a Lover 
Eaſe ; and he was juſtly blam'd for haying too great 

Lie died February 6, 3684-5, aged fifty-four Years, i 
ter having reign'd near ones thur ſince his Reſtoratid 


- 


And coe, he openly profeſ'd the Proteſtant Relig, 


© 


e the Kings of England. 235 
ed (ll-rertheleſs died (according to ſome Authors) a Roman 


ty King Charles leaving no legitimate Ine by. Carherins 


han Queen, Daughter to Don Juan fourth King of Por- 
51 gal, his Brother James Duke of York was proclaim'd 
ling. He was born at St. James's October 14, 1633, 
nd crown'd April 23, 1685, | 2 

Hiſtorians, who have writ impartially, ſay, that he was a 
ind Father, a tender Huſband, a good Maſter ; and would 
we beena good King, had he not been miſled by the 
ter ul icked Miniſters about him: That as his moſt bitter Ene- 


pal ies cannot deny, but he ſhew'd * Bravery on ſeveral 


egen ccaſtons when Duke of Vork; ſo his beſt Friends con- 
chat he had more Piety than Reſolution, when King 
Ten England : In a Word, that the Religion he profeſs'd 

: the Source of his Misfortunes, and the chief Cauſe of 
Var is being dethron'd. CDS. Rr 
nd He died at St. Germains in France, Sept. 6, 1701, ip 
te 68th Year of his Age. | FEE ee RS, 


io yi LLIAM III. and MARY IL 


After King James abdicated the Crown, William Naffay 
ice of Orange, and his Conſort Mary, Daughter to | 
ng James,' were ares wry King and Queen of Great. 


ntain, the 13th of February, 2688-9, to the inexpreffible 
ns of the judicious and unbigotted Part of the Kingdom ; 
y; e Nvere crown'd the TIth of April following at Weſtminf. 
ſceu with great Magnificence. On December 28, 1694, 
ded een Mary died of the Small pon. 
elta Her Piety was ſotid; and an uncommon Goodneſs 
ed her Soul. She had a great Sweetneſs of Temper, 
over umpany'd with Majeſty ; and an Air of Grandeur, wirh- 
cat the leaſt Pride or Affectation. Her Condu@ was admi+ 
lle; and entertain'd a ſincere Affection for the King her 
rs, idand, which he as kiadly return' d. She paid an intire _ 
ati bmiſſion to the Divine Will, which the gave — 1 
n, os of in her expiring Moments; as indeed ſhe ba | 
nere, in the whole Tenor of her Life. 1 | 


- form'd him to command in the Field. Rut the Defeth 


n Que, inftrad of <alnilog 


loved ber with. filial :Afﬀection. during: the whole Courl 


JS = 
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. - The King died March 8, 1701-2,. at Kenſington. Pu 
in the 52d Year of Age, and 14th of his Reign, .- 
He was of a middling Stature, and a little round. 
der'd; had an oval Face, a light brqwn Complexion, 2 
a Roman Noſe; his Eyes liver and piercing ; and ny 
look'd ſo well as on Horſe-Back ; as though Nature b 


his Body were compenſated by the Perfettions of his Mu 
being endued with a quick, ready, attentive and pe 
trating Genius: Of ſound judgment; admirable Fore- c 
a ſtrong Memory, and a calm and intrepid Courage. 
was his greateſt Delight; and Hunting and Shooting 
uſual Diverſions. In a Word, be was one of the great 
Men of his Age. He had declared himſelf, on all O F 
ſiotis, an Enemy to Tyranny and. Oppreſſton; and; ai - 
having prefery'd his own Country, was the Deliverer 
England, and the Defender of the Liberties of Europe, WR, bis 
This. Princeſs, after the Death, of King William : 
Queen Mary her Siſter (they leaving no Iſſue) was . Ge! 
claim'd and crown'd Queen of England, &. and ont 
z iſt of May, 1701-2, declar*d his Royal Highneſs Geo 
Prince of Denmark (her Royal Conſort} Lord High / 
miral of England and Ireland... | - - 
nſtead of calming all Europe, which dabo 

her Intentions, - involy*d: herſelf in nuinber fs domeft lea 
Troubles, which ſoon brought her to the Grave; be 
ſeiz d with a Kind of Lethargy, the 8xpir'd on the Firl 
Auguſt 17 14. on which Day the Elector of Hanover , his 
She was virtuous, charitable, and à perfect Model Irge I 


Piet and as a Severeign, eaſy, kind, and generous. nth b 


Majeſty. was extremely regretted by her Subjects who Wh of ( 


her Reign, She left no Children, though ſhe had (ani 
two Sons and four Daughters. — : e | 


This Prince; was the eldeſt Sori'of Erneſt Auguſtus, 18 
Duke and Elector of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, by * 5 
— : . op| 


a 


2 
* 
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of War in 1740, and aſter having fu 


loaded with Treaſure. . He arrived in England in! 


the People of. New England, aſſiſted by ten Men of } 


land in a ſmall Frigate,. and lan ed there on the 2j 
July. He ſoon obtained a conſiderable Force, ant Jr t 
er 


e gent. 8 F ane g 
rages zover the King's Forces? ſent "againſt him ; by 
_ Levgth the Duke-of Cumberland! wen? to Edinburgh, 


Aprir came ta an We e e Tho 
1 


Hoſiiities, at Length, ceaſed: in F n 
r Peace w] proclaimed in London, February 2, We 
The French, however, . foon.. broke the Peace by en 


and in 1754, attempted ta ſeize: Nova Scotia: They tab 


 predations bremght om fereral: Engagements which 
tended with various Succeſs. _ WEE 


TenCAdmibal Byng with a ſtrong Fleet to the Relic g 


* 


Commodore Anſon failed from 7 with" fe 

| ffered the ntoſt dy 
ful Diſtreſſes, ſurpriſed and took Paita on tlie MF" 
November, 1741, and having plundered and bunt 
Town, and ſeiz'd ſeveral en Ships, he on his Ret 
By the Way of the Eaſt Indies, took the Manilla Gall 


with the Riches he had acquired” from the Spann 
amounting to about 400, ooo l. For 5 


In 1744 Wär was declared againſt Frante; and in! a 
under. Commodore Warren, took Cape Preton, with 
Loſs of only 100 men; but were afterwards obig -. 
part with it for Madras. ' © 

On the 14th of July the young Pretender failed to e 


ing throvgh ſeveral Parts of Scotland, had his Fu 
claimedKing, while he himfelf aflomed the Tirte ofP 
Regent. He took ſeveral Places; and gainkd {bait 4 


todk the Command of the Army, and on the 1g 11, 
, J 


obtained a cofoplete Victory, in which about 1200 oi". 

Rebels were kiffed, woended and raked Priſoners, tho 
the Roval Army had only 6 Mem killed, and 280 v0 
ed. The Earl of Kilmarnock; Lord Balmerino, BW ? 
Lovat, and Mr. Radcliffe, Brother to the late Earl of Wiſ".” 
wentwater, were afterwards beheaded for this Reba 


Forts on the Back of the Britiſh Settlements in Ame 


Mean white the French landed 1 6;000 Men in Mi q ra 
which was defended; by-Gen. Rlakeney. His Ma be 
clared War againſt France on the zth-of May, 1759 


A 
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he neglecting to fulfil his Inſtructions, the Place was 
and he was tried and ſhot at Portſmouth. © 
Juring theſe Tranſactions Col. Clive diſtinguiſhed 
elf in the Eaſt Indies; and all the Towns and Facto- 
belonging to the French on the Coaſt of Coromandel. 
pt only Pondicherry, were in a few Years taken bythe 
n 1758 the Duke of Marlborough landing near St. 
Joes in France, burnt many Ships, with a great Quantity 

zal Stores. Lieut. Gen. Bligh and Capt. (now Lord) 
V took Cherburgh and demoliſhed its Fortifications. 
n after Capt. Marſh took Senegal, and Com. Keppel 
the Iſland of. Goree, on the, Coaſt of Africa. On 
26th. of July, Cape Breton was again: taken by Gen. 
herſt and Adm. Boſcawen. Soon after Fort Frontenac 
endered -to Lieut. Gen. Bradſtreet and Fort du 
eſne to Gen. Forbes. a OT 
Dn May 1, 1759, the valuable. Iſland of Guadelaupe 
endered to the Engliſn, and the ſame Month 'Mariga- 
te, Santos, and Deſeada, became ſubje& ' to England. 
d the ſame Year the French loſt Quebec, the Capital of 
m_ = Os OR 

n 1760 Thurot landing with three Frigates in the Bay 
Carickfergus, they were all taken by Capt. Elliot. 
don Sept. 8, Montreal and all Canada fubmitted to the 
liſh, But after theſe glorious Conqueſts his Majeſty 
g George II. to the inexpreſſible Grief of his People, 
d at Kenſington, on the 25th of October, in the 77th 
ar of his Age and the 34th of his Reign; and the next 
py his preſent moſt gracious Majeſty was proclaimed King 
ve Name of Georg FE IEEE. COONS 
The Reign of George II. was diſtinguiſhed by a Variety 
important Events, and chequered with a Viciſſitude of 
uratter and Fortune, He was in Perſon rather lower 
an the middle Size, well ſhaped, erect, with Eyes re- 
rkably prominent, a high Noſe, and fair Complexion. 
| his Di 2 he is faid to have been haſty, prone to 
ver, eſpecially in his Youth, yet ſoon appeaſed; other- 
Ie mild, moderate, and humane; in his Way of Living 
aperate, regular, and ſo methodical in every Branch of 
fate Economy, that his Attention deſcended to, Objects 
lich a great King (perhaps) had better overtook. He 


was 


A 
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| was fond of military Pomp and Parade; and perf 
* brave. He loved War as a Soldier; he ſtudied it & 
in Science; and cotreſponded. on the Subject with fone 
| + the greateſt Officers whom Germany had produced, 
| Exteat of his Underſtanding, and the Splendor of his 
= - tue, we ſhall not preſume to aſcertain, nor attempt ty 
ul. lay; we rather wiſh for Opportunities to expatiate ol 
| | unificence and Liberality ; his generous Regard to( 
nius and Learning; his royal Encouragèment and Proj 
| tion of thoſe Arts, by which a Nation is at once bench 

| and adorned. „„ 


* 


rom the Creatin 


His firſt Sabbath-Day was the firſt Day of his Lite. 
was followed by fix common Days, and then return 
Thus the firſt Diviſion of Time was into Days and We 
and the Return of the Sabbath aſcertained the laſt, TI 
therefore was the firſt Day of the Week, and the prec 


Day of the Chriſtian Sabbath. Another was aftervallii$s bre 
appointed to the Jews, to diſtinguiſh them from the Me ! 
Purpoſes. B „ 77 


To complete his Happineſs, his gracious Creator p 
pared for him an Habitation in Eden; a Garden or: 
diſe, ſupplied with all Things neceſſary, convenient, 
pleaſurable. In the Midſt of it were two Trees of pecul 
Nature; the. one called the Tree of Life, capable of 
_ "ducing Immortality, the other called the Tree of Knc 
' ledge of Good and Evil, capable of inducing a quite c 
trary Effect upon the human Species. Of the laſt he 
therefore forbidden to taſte, and afſured by Gov, tl 
Death would and ſhould be the penal Conſequence of 
Diſobedience. | ER. gy 
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ut no long Time (perhaps not many Days) had paſſed, 
ore our firit Parents made themſelves and their Poſterity 
Grable by eating the forbidden Fruit. For this, the 
"man was condemned to Subjection and the Pangs of 
ldbirth, and the Man to- continual Toil and Labour. 
was promiſed Suſtenance indeed; but was to earn t 
h the Sweat of his Brows. Under theſe wretched Cir- . - 
nſtances however they had the Conſolation of knowing 

the Seed of the Woman ſhould hereafter bruiſe the 
ad of the Serpent, which had tempted them to tranſ- 
. To conceal their Nakedneſs they had made them- 
es Aprons of the broad Leaves of the is Tree. And 
being made ſubject to Death, driven from Paradiſe, 
| expoſed to all the Inclemencies of the Weather, they 
directed to ctoath themſelves in the Skins of Beaſts, 
r firſt ſacrificed, it is probable, in the Hope and Ex- 
tation of the promiſed Relief. In the firſt Year of their 
ulſion they had .a Son, named Cain, and another in 
ſecond, named Abel. And Tradition fays, that;Eve. 
Twins, a Male and Female, at every Birth. As they: 
up, the eldeſt betook himſelf to Huſbandry ; he 
neſt to the keeping of Sheep. In Procefs of Time, 
ey -brought their Offerings to Gop, that of the vir- 
5 Abel, conſiſting of the Firſtlings of his Flock and 
Fat thereof, was accepted; but that of evil Cain, 
ch conſiſted of the Fruit of the Ground, rejected. 
bred implacable Envy in the malignant Diſpoſition 
tie latter, who ſlew his Brother. The divine Ven 
ce purſued the Murderer. He was banifhed from tile 
e of God and from his near Relations, condemned to -. 
der friendleſs and a Fugitive, and tong reſerved to the 
re of his enraged Conſcience. At laſt, when his 
krity was much encreaſed, he built a City, and cal. 
it by the Name of his eldeſt Son, Enoch; Soon after 
Death of Abel, Eve had another Son,” whom ſhe 
(Seth. As the Progeny of Adam, at leaſt all that 
dentioned in Seripture, deſcended from Cain and Seth, 
preſent the Reader with a genealogical Table ef 
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in. There is à Tradition that himſelf was killed by 


reſt himſelf; that Làmech in hunting, attended by a 
outh who informed him that there was Something in the 
aſhes which he took to be a wild Beaſt, let fly an Arrow 
d ſtruck him to the Heart; and that, on the Diſcover 

his Error, in a Rage he ſlew the young Man alſo. This. 
Man to my evounding and a young Man to my Hurt. 1 

ain Hall * ee ee, truly Lamech ſeventy 5 
venfold, Jabal was the firft that fed Herds in the 
earts, dwelling in Tents and removing from Place to 
ke, Juballinvented Muſic ; Tubal-Cain the Art of forg- 


thought to be intended by Moſes, when he ſpeaks of 
15 and the Dawghters of Men, in Contradiſtinction to 
e Family of Seth, who are called zho Sons of God, 

In the Year- of the World 235 Seth had a Son, named 
os. About which Time this Line of Adam began to 
hip Gop in a more ſolemn and public Manner than 
fore, Of the three next, as well well as of Methuſe- 
and Lamech, nothing more is recorded: than their 
ges. Enoch, the Son of Jared, was favoured by Gop- 
x his moſt exemplary Piety, and tranſlated to Heaven. 

Adam,: after he bad fern a numerous Poſterity and 930 
ears, paid that Debt to which he had wilfully ſubjected 
inſelf and them. It is reaſonable to believe that he had 
xnted of his Tranſgreſſion and made his Peace with G op. 


thing poſitive can be determined. The Progeny of 


ly Oath was, by the Blood of Abel. Every Day they 


mine Bleſſing. Their lofty Situation le 
atemplation of the heavenly Bodies, and brought in the 
"+ Sci- 


e is ſaid to have outlived him ten Years; but of this 


ih, according to the Oriental Tradition, inhabited the 
luntain where Adam was buried, living, upon the Fruits 
uch grew there, in great Purity of Manners. Their 


Little is ſalck in Scripture 'concerning the Poſterity of 


mech, his own Deſcendant. -*Tis ſaid that; being uſed- . 
ander in the Woods, he one Day fat down in a Thicket 


aid to be the Meaning of his Complaint,  hawe lain 


and working Metals; and his Sifter Naamah, as is ſup-" 
ſd, Spinning and Weaving. They are repreſented, by .- 
fephus and others, as a wicked and repiobate Race, and- 


+ 


whipped Gop upon the Summit of the Mountain, and 
ted the Body of Adam, as a Means of * the 


them to the 


| 

| 
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But before we cloſe this Part of the Hiſtory, it 2 not 
amiſs jo lay eien the Reader ; | 


3 ical Tang of the Ye ears of the — = 
' Pariarch, —_ to the Hebrews ces OI 


nech born 874744639549 470414 252.187. 


e 281275 
ꝙ 888 
YT K F F 
bon 130 f f f 5 2 3 
. f 2 iis 
born 297285 195 „ 
el b 2 395: i60 70 & 3 F & 0 
ped horn 40 339225135 65 K. 8 . 
ch born 822 492387 297 227 102 > 3 
{ethuſelah born 687 857 452 362 414227 65 . 2 

; 8. 
ly, Num dies 930 800695 80 8 

0 30 800 695 22 243 .56, * 

| jock tranſiated, 987 837 752662 582527 36 5 309 113 . 


th dies . ! 1042912807717 596582 355 168 
bah born 1056 827731 680596 369.182 
s dies 11% „ 905 817 27580 453 266 84 

Fl 4235 at} 910830775 | 12 361179 


laleel dies 1290 962 830. 03 416 234 - 

) adams! 5 6 3 2 735 . 

1586 . | 869 682 500 - 
1 Ser „ -fffons 7006 684502 
0, en , 1881 954777 595 
Sp tuſelab dies 1656. - The Flood | 96g boo 


M the Fouhtdins of whe 180 Deep. were broken up, - 
8 of Heaven were opened and the Rain de- 
ded continually* for forty Days and forty Nights. The 
nh was covered, and the. Surface of the Waves was fif- 
n Cubits, or ſeven and twenty Feet, above the Tops of 
higheſt Mountains. Hence a general Deſtruction en- 
l, only Noah and his Family, and the Animals with 
, being ſaved. This Family conſiſted of eight Per- 
Noah, with his three Sons, and: their four Wives. 

in MF 64s GN V. 3 é Is DS 'The 


too freely of the Wine, he lay uncovered in Hs Ti 


- Garment, and,, going backward,-. covered him. Wht 


Means to ſhed that of Man. He aſſured him that f 
World ſhould no more be drowned, and promiſed, s 


At the Birth of Peleg, in ihe ' 101ſt-Year after:the Flod 


ty, with all Aſia to the North. and Eaſt of the T iti N. 34 


246 Hiſtory of the: World, 
The Flood began on the. Seventh of December, aud 
Waters gradually encreaſed for five Months: There w 
no Storms or violent 'Commotions ; but the Ark ws d 
ried gently along. Then Gop cauſed a Wind to pak 
the b, and the Waters began to aſſuage. - On | 
Sixth of May they ſubſided ſo much, that the Ark ud 
on the Mountains of Ararat; and by the Nineteenth 
July the Tops of the Mountains 54 0 appear. Ab 
the Twenty-eighth of Auguſt, Noahs let out a Raw 
which returned not. He therefore ſent-out a Dove, whi 
quickly returned;. haying found no Place & hp h 
atter, ſhe en 


on. Being ſent out again a Week ca 

back in the Evening, bringing an Olive Leaf in M erſe 
Bill. Seven Days. after, being diſpatehed again, ſhe ed fe 
turned no more. On the 8 of October N Eu 
removed the: Covering of the Ark, and ſaw that the She ! 
face of the Earth was cleared of the Water. Yet r in 
continued in- it till the Eighteenth of December, wht thi: 


by Goy's Direction, he and all that were with him an 
out-and- viſited the Earth once more. He built an Alt 
immediately, and offered a burnt Sacrifice: Go p accept 
his Offering, bleſſed him, and gave him Permiſſion tot 
Animal Food, as welk as the Fruits of the Earth; « 
commanding him to abſtain--from the Blood, and by: 


oken thereof, to ſet his Bow. in, the Clouds when 


* 


rained: DT | | 
to Huſbandry, and. planted a Vineyard. Having dra 


and was ſo found by his Son Ham, who called his Br 
thers, Shem- and Japhet, to behold. the Poſture of hisHt 
ther. But they, from a. Senſe of modeſt Duty, took 


he knew what had. paſſed, he bleſſed. them; but curk 
Ham in his Poſterity, who were to ſerve- their Bretire 


when⸗ his Poſterity began. to» be numerous, he ordered j 
Sons to diſperſe themſelves to more diſtant Habitation 
To Shem he-gave the Right of Primogeniture for his I tie, 
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38 the Perſian Sea. To Japhet he allotted all between: 
it River and the Euphrates jap to Ham all the Coun. | 

South of the. Euphrates. ' The Sons of 'Shem' ſoon a 
xk Poſſeſſion. Arphaxad ſettled in the fruitful Country - 

of the Tigris -ant Babylon. Lud inhabited the 
untry of Lydia. Elam went Southward into Perſia. 

bur ſeated himſelf in the Country called from him Aſ- 
2 Aram went farther Weſtward on the North Side of. 
Tigris. Ham and.ſaphet, with their Deſcendants, in 


i Way to the Countries allotted them, ſtopped” at Ba- 
\ toon, where they reſolved. to tarry, and ſet. about the build 
eu the famous Tower of Babel. Being providentially - 
in M erſed from thence, they went quietly. to the Parts al- 


ted for them: The Sons of Japhet- between the Tigris 
Euphrates. The Sons of Ham thus ſettled; Canaan 


he e Land fo called: Mizraim in Egypt: Phut ſtill fare 
c in Africa; and Cuſh.'in. Arabia. by the Red Sea. 


t this laſt ſoon invaded Perſia on the other Side the 
ph, where he dwelt, and called it Chuzeſtan. Here 
built Erec and Accad.. And: his: Son, called Nimrod, . 
the Rebel, . ſeized upon Babylon. As he was the Son 
Cuſh, the firſt Invader of Countries, and imitated his 
ders Temper,. the Eaſtern Inhabitants called him Nin, 


1 byt in Hebrew, ſignifies. a Son; the Greeks N, and 
ut i Latins Ninus. After this he poſſeſſed himſelf;, of 


d, Weh, higher up on the Tigris, and belonging to Ar- 
vhen ad. On this Peleg, the Great Grandſon of Arphaxad, - 


into Meſopotamia ; where he built a City, which the 
ks called Pholga. Having ſecured theſe. Conqueſts, 
marched into the Country of Aſſur, which from him. # 
afterwards. named Aſſyria: The Inhabitants, who fled « /1 
n him over-:the Tigris, drove out the Poſterity of: Ja- | 
; ſo that this-Part of the Country alſo was ards « 
x Afyria, as being. now. inhabited by the. Sons of Aſ- 
Upon this, Nimrod built. ſeveral - Cities in the 
ny thus conquered,. particularly Nineveh, which fig. - 
the Habitation of Nin or Ninus. After this he in- 
u the Country. of Aram, farther up. on · the Tigris, 
Inhabitants. of which fled before him. Theſe were 
beginnings of the Affyrian Monarchy: about the Year - 
the Flood 289. Nimrod died in · the Year after the 
d. 341, according to Mr. Marſhal's tg —4 | 
| 4 * 


of our own, 


Names her own was e wen aer 1 


An Empire. At his Deceaſe, his Wife 


India to 


rupted. The Governors aſſumed the Regal Autbon 


more natural Way, than by ſuppaſing the Sun, Stan, 
N 0 as Aae of Te 40 be roll b * 
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Tables. ve it as A; x particular and pr 

Me ys his Wife, who- vie e 1 
at his Death, was a Daughter of Aram and the Gry 
Daughter of Shem, from a Compoſition of which | 
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WV Ixus was the firſt of the Aﬀyrian Kings who 
A larged his Dominions' by * Conqueſt. He ſubi 
reateſt Part of Afia, and raiſed: Ari ia to the Tit 
an 
culine Woman, took upon her the Government, cou 
feiting the Perſon of Ninyas, his Son. She thereforen 
the Habit of a Man, and being like her Son, paſſed 
him, as the lawful Succeſſor, unſuſpected, dhe en 
the, e neſts of her Huſband, ſpread her Empire 
thiopia, and was the * of the great( 
of Babylon, She was ſlain ſucceedetl by her 
Nin as, whom ſhe had perſohated;* and who was ret 
kable for Nothing ſo much as his Effeminacy; "New 
ing the Affairs of War, he ſpent all his Time-amonyft 
Condubines. The ſame” Stain adheres to his Succel 
down to 1 alus. In the Death of this lat 
Courſe of the Affyrian Monarchy was for a Time it 


the 


their reſpective Provinces. That of Babylon is of wol 
however, as it firſt reſtor'd the broken Empire to Unity 
its ancient Grandeur. Though many Kings, unnote 
Hiſtory, ' the Monarchy at n deſcended to 'Merot 
Baladan; in whoſe Time happened that wonderful 
trogradation of the Sun, mentioned by the Hebrew 
ters and others. The Aſtronomers of that Age we 
Opinion, that the Motion of the Earth being gun 
its going back would ſolve the Appearance better and 
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e fame was obſerv'd, with reſpect to the rr of the 
s ſtanding ſtill, whieh was then revived. Arkianus 
ceeded Baladan. In his Time Ecbatan was built. Then 
ne Belithus,. Aphronadius, Rigibelus, Meſſiſſimordacus 
e Kingdom was again tranſlated to the Aſſyrians, in the 
zn of Eſarhaddon. In his Time Chaleedon was built 
the Thracians. After him came Soaſdachinus, Chy- 
mus, Nabopoluaſſan. This laſt once more raiſed the 
dom of Babylon to Univerſal Monarchy. He ſub- 
| Syria, Phenicia, Judea, Egypt; and expelled the 
tians from Aſia. He was ſucceeded by his Son Ne- 
hadnezzar, in whoſe Reign the Great Cyrus was 


his Monarch befieged and took jerufalem, burnt 
> the Ground, razed the Walls, and carried the 


ubitants and their Wealth captive to Babylon. 


ing conquerred all: the neighbouring Nations, 
new-built the City of his Reſidence, and encloſed 
rith three Walls. He made thoſe penfile Gardens 


h are ſo greatly celebrated; and reared thoſe brazen 


tes which: were-eſteemed amongſt the Wonders ef the 
dd. Puffed up with Vanity, and aſcribing the Glory 
bis Magnificence to his own Arm and Power, he was 
lemned to conſort with the Beaſts for ſeven Vears, 
ch he ſpent in the Deſarts of Arabia. The Inbabi- 
t of that Country ſhew the Places of his wild Haunt 
i Day, by Tradition from their Anceſtors. At the 
| of this Term he was reſtored to Reaſon and his 
wne, and: died peaceably in the Year of the World 
, and the-43d: of his Reign. After him came Evil. 
dach, Nerigliſſor, Laboroſoarchad, and Labingtus. 
ler the laſt Reign was the War between the Babylonians 
kerſians commanded: by Cyrus. After many ſucceſs- 


Campaigns, this young Conqueror laid Siege to Baby- 


took the City, and tranſlated the Empire to the Medes 
Nerſiaüs z. „ 591 5 ae 
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ms, for his Tranſa ions, ſurnamed the Great, ex- 
&d his Conqueſts throughout the Weſt of Aſia, adding 
Part of Greeee and the Iſland of Cyprus to his Em- 


ud. died at the Age of. ſeventy Years, after having. 


united: 


* 
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united Media and Perſia, Canjbyſes, his eldeſt Son, ft 
ceeded, who conquered: all Egypt, and earried ma 
Thouſands into Captivity ; amongſt: the reſt, Pythago 
the Philoſopher. He meditated alſo the Conqueſt of! 
thiopia, and marched towards it with a great Army. I 
fifty thouſand of his Men being buried in the Sands oft 
Deſarts, and the Remainder reduced by Famine to | 
eating of human Fleſh, he feturned to Memphis in 
Humour. Here he flew the ſacred Bull Apis and m 
ſacred the Prieſts, - He put to Death his own Brotl 
and his Wife. afterwards, becauſe ſhe mourned. He f 
Prexaſpes with an Arrow, and cauſed twelve Perſian N 
bles to be buried alive. He ſet Fire to the Tem 
blaſphemed the Gods, and was at laſt killed with 
own Sword by Accident. After his Death the Magi lock 
out one of their own: Order, whom they ſet on 
Throne, pretending: him to be Smerdis, the youny 
Son of Cyrus; who had been murdered by the Comm 
of his Brother. The Fraud was diſcovered by Oftan 
Perſian Prince, by Means of his Daughter, who was 
of the royal Concubines. - She by his Inſtruction fut 
out that the King had 90 Ears. This was a cot 
cing Argument that he was one of the Magi, whoſe 
had been cut off by the Order of Cambyſes. Six of 
Princes joined in a Conſpiracy. They ruſhed into 
Palace, and ſlew all the Magi, :chuſing by Lot one of tl 
own Number to be King. This tell to Darius; 
finding himſelf curbed by thoſe who had been his C 
' Petitors, had them all treacheroufly ſuffocated at an 
tertginment;. He then managed Affairs without Coutn 
ruling all! the Provinces of Aſia from India to.Ethi 
above an hundred Kingdoms. He. fitted out a vaſt! 
and failed into the Mediterranean and Archipelapy, 
ducing the Iſlands, Chalcedon and all the Cities along 
Hellef nt and Propontis, with Byzantium itſelf,” 4 
a proſperous Reign of thirty-ſix Years, he left hi 
Xerxes to ſucceed him, 5 s 
This was the Son of Atoſſa, the Daughter of C 
He ſuppreſſed the Infufre&iods in Egypt, and then! 
- pared: a Fleet of 4200 Ships, on Board of which were a 
zoo, ooo Men. His Land Army: conſiſted of 2, 300 
Soldiers, of ſeveral Nations. With. theſe he mit 
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thos, that his Ships could fail two a-breaſt; and built 
bridge of Boats - over the Helleſpont. But the Bridge 
broken by a Storm, He therefore executed the 
ockmen, ſcourged the Sea with Whips, and had a 
uin thrown into it in Foken of its Subjection. He then 
ned another to be made, over which he marched his 
xces. In their Way they drank the Rivers dry. Le- 
das, King of Sparta, 'ventured to diſpute their Paſſage 
the Streights of Thermepelæ with 4000 Men, and: 
| gallantly with all his Followers, except one; after 
ing made * prodigious Slaughter of the Enemy. At 
ums they.loſt 500 Ships and a conſiderable Part of the 
ny. This, with other Diſaſters, ſo terrified” the Mo—-— 
ch, that he ſpeeded: back to the Helleſpont, which he 
ſed in a ſmall Fiſhing- Boat; leaving Mardonius to 
mand the Forces in Greece. But at Platea they were 
ned by Paufanias, above 200, oo ſlain, their Camp 
en, and their Navy burnt. Xerxes, on hearing this, 
ſked homewards, by the Way of ſetting Fire to the 
mples of Aſia, none of. which he ſpared but the mag-- . 
cent one of Diana at Epheſus, He was at laſt killed 
his Bed with his eldeſt Son, by the Captain of his 
ard, affifted by the Chamberlain and other Conſpira- 
and Artaxerxes reigned in his Stead. To him fled 
emiſtocles, the Athenian, whom he highly honoured. 
t long after, the Perſians loſt two hundred Ships in a 
a Fight with the Greeks, and were routed at Land by . 
tratagem of Cimon, the Grecian General. Themiſ- ' 
es, being now commiſſioned againſt his Country, choſe 
der to die. As he ſacrificed a Bull upon his March, he 
k a Bowl of the Blood, and fell dead before the Al- 
Their next War was with Egypt, where in a Battle 
r Memphis they loſt an hundred thouſand Men: But 
Ing freſh Recruits, they found Means to dry up the 
er Nile, in which lay 200 Athenian: Ships confederate 
q the Egyptians, which were ſet- on Fire by: the Athe- 


r this a Peace was concluded between the Greeks and 
ans, which was ſoon followed by one that was uni- 


pad ; when the Peloponeſian War began. 


In 


inſt the Greeks. He dug a Paſſage through Mount 


s themſelves, who returned Home with Difgrace. . 


l, and. which laſted to the firſt Year of the 87 hh O- 


ot us 5 7 
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In 4th Vear of the 88th Olympiad Artaxerxes died, ; 
his Son Xerxes began to reign.; but after one Year y 
murdered and ſucceeded, by his Brother Secundiz 
He alſo was ſoon diſpatched by his Brother Darius, + 
thing very —_—— in Hiſtory happened to Perſia dun 
his Reign. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt Son Artaxer 
who ſent for his Brother Cyrus, ſurnamed in Hiſtory t 
| 1 Younger, put him in Manacles of Gold: with a Deiy 
to make him away, but at the Interceſſion of his Mot 
[releaſed him again and reſtored him to his Government 
Lydia. Cyrus then made Preparations in earneſt to dept 
| his Brother. The two Armies met, in the - Neighb 
| hood of Babylon. Cyrus was defeated and lain; | 
Artaxerxes was wounded. . Pariſatis, the Mother of Cun 

to revenge the Death of her Son, cauſed thofe, v 
wounded him, to be put to Death with lingering J. 

ments; and inviting Artaxerxes' Queen to a Feaſt, { 
divided a Bird with a Knife poiſoned on one Side, pin 

the envenomed Part to Statira, .and eating 'the other he 
ſelf: So that the Queen died in horrible Torture. Arta G uſu 
.erxes himſelf died of Grief for the Loſs of his 5 
Arſames, whom Ochus his Brother had cauſed to be m 
dered, becauſe his Father was paſſionatel/ fond of hy jt his 
This Prince was ſurnamed Mnemon for his :extraording 
Memory. He was 94 Years old, and had reign'd | 
He was ſucceeded by his Son Ochus, who affumed t 
Name of Artaxerxes. The Provinces of Aſia Mir 
immediately revolted and confederated for their mutual 
fence ; but were betrayed by their own Commands 
Datames, Governor of Cappadocia, held out for fo 
Time, but was at laſt murdered by one of his own In 
mates. Ochus was exceſſively - cruel. - He flew all 
Princes of the Royal Family, with the ſame Barbai de, 
he treated all who gave him any Umbrage, ſparing e 
of the Nobility whom he ſuſpected of Diſaffection. A 
tobazus, one of his Governors, fell off and was." 
ſome while ſucceſsful, through che Aſſiſtance of WW" H. 
Athenians firſt, and then of the Thebans ; but e 
ing deſerted by both, he was afterwards defeated andil 
to Philip, King-of Macedon. This Defection was foll 
ed by that of the Sidonians, who drove the Perſians ou F 
| Pheenicia, The Cypriots joined in the Revolt, and ray do 
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Fed by the Egyptians. | Ochus marched in Perſon 
inſt the Phœnicians. Sidon was betrayed to him and 
ally deſtroyed. He took Jerico and carried many Jews 
o Captivity, He compromized Matters with the Cy 
zot Kings and confirmed them in their Governments. ' 
e then reduced Egypt, plundered the Temples, flew the 
il Apis and carried off the ſacred Records. Bagoas, his 
wurite Eunuch, who was himſelf an Egyptian, watched 
an Opportinity of revenging this Inſult on his Country 
d Religion. By the Help of the King's Phyſician, he 
je him, when ſick, a Doſe of Poiſon inſtead of Phyſic, 
the 21ſt Year of his Reign, Nor did his Revenge ſtop 
e. He kept the Body of his Maſter, having buried 
other for it, and becauſe the King had cauſed his At- 
dants to eat the Fleſh of Apis, he cut his Fleſh in Pie- 
„ and gave it to the Cats, making of his Bones Han- 
s for Swords. He then placed arſes, the youngeſt of 
King's Sons on the Throne, murdering all the Reſt, 
duſurping himſelf the whole Power and Authority of 
Government, After this, finding that the King was 
ing Meaſures for his Puniſhment, he put him to Death 
th his whole Family, in the ad Year of his Reign. He 
1 raiſed Darius, who before was named Codomannus, 
the Throne; but ſeeing that he would not be entirely 
ed by him, he provided a poiſonous Potion for him alſo. 
us, acquainted: with, or ſuſpeQing his Deſign, when 
brought it, made Bogoas himſelf drink it. His Govern- 
it was then eſtabliſhed at Home, | om 
He was a Prince of a mild and. generous Diſpoſition, 
perſonal Bravery, and in Form and Stature the come- - 
Man in the Empire: But was ſcarce ſeated on the 
none, when he found a powerful Enemy Abroad pre- 
ing to drive him from it. This was Alexander of 
cedon, afterwards ſurnamed the Great, This Prince, 
ing ſettled his Affairs in Greece, paſled the Helleſpont, 
de Head of 30,000 Foot and about 5000 Horſe. With 
e inconſiderable Forces, compared with thoſe of Per- 
he defeated Darius in three pitched Battles. The un- 
unate Monarch was treacherouſly ſlain in his Flight by 
us, one of his own, Nobles; whereby Alexander be- 
e Sovereign of the Eaſt, and an End was put * 
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Perſian Empire (after it had laſted 200 Vears, under 
Kings) 330 Years before CHRIST. 3 


| Of the Maceponian EmPirg. nere 
On the Death of Darius, all his Commanders ſubmui C: 
to the Conqueror, except Beſſus, who, flying into Bad 
there aſſumed the Regal Title. The next Spring Ach 
ander marched againſt him. He took the two fron 
Cities of the Province, and Beſſus retired into Sogdiy 
And to prevent Purſuit, burnt all the Boats upon the] 
ver, which was no where fordable, and the Country M 
titute of Timber. But Alexander paſſed it upon Ws ” 
Hides, which had covered the Soldiers Tents and 
Tiages, filled with Straw and tied together. When 
Bactrians heard that he was ſtill in full March after tinte: 
Spitamenes, whom Beſſus principally truſted, with Ci 
nes and Dataphernes, ſeized on him, tore off his Dial” 
and Robes, and delivered him bound and ſtark-naked ee 
Alexander. He cauſed the Traitor's Noſe and Ears to 
cut off, and preſented him to Oxatres, the Brother of 
 Fius, who had his Limbs faſtened to ſtrong Branche 
Trees bent down to the Ground, which were then 
fered to return and, diſmembering, diſpatch him effequiil 5 
The Macedonians, having conquered every Diffc 4 
now ſunk haſtily into the Luxury of the Perſians, 
ander himſelf endeayoured to blend the Cuſtoms of 
Aſiaties and Greeks. -He preſerved the Perſian Polity 
the Macedonian Diſcipline. He cauſed 30,000 Boys 

of the Provinces to be inſtructed in the Greek Tong 
and educated ſo as occaſionally to fill up the Phala 
and conferred Governments and Offices indifferent! 
his new and old Subjects. But theſe laſt, who had dre 
of poſſeſſing the Wealth and ruling abſolutely the Perl 
of the Aſiatics, could not reliſh: theſe Proceedings. 4 Ol. c 
ſpiracy was formed againſt him; but it was ſeaſon 
diſcovered. Dymnus, the Contriver of it, few him nate 
and Philotas was publickly tried and executed. His 
ther Parmenio likewiſe, though he was then in Me 
ſuffered by Order from the King. Amyntas, Att 
Symmyas, and Polemon, were acquitted, After thus 
lexander picked out all whom he imagined to be dill 
Hed in the Army, and diſpoſed them 1ato one Corps, 
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them the turbulent Battalion, and appointed Leonidas 


command it. By theſe Means he hoped to confine the 
atagion, For his further Security, he alſo appointed two 


rerals of the auxiliary Horſe : Theſe were Hephæſtion F | 


| Clytus. | | : Wt i 
— the Surrender of Beſſus, Alexander continued his 
uch to Maracanda, the Capital of Sogdia, and thence. 
the Jaxartes. Here ſome Macedonian Horſe were ſur- 
d by the Barbarians, who then, to the Number of 
reen 20 and 30,000, retired to a ſteep Rock, and: 
nce repulſed the Macedonians more than once. The 
g was wounded, yet at length prevailed, and not more 
1 8000 of the Enemy. eſcaped the Slaughter. Soon 
r, the conquered Scythians took Arms, and joined the' 


ontented Bactrians and Sogdians. But their Cities 


taken by Aſſault; though the neighbouring 8c y- 
5s made an Irruption at the! ſame Time, and it was 
oured that Spitamenes had beſieged. the Garriſon left: 
aracanda, . Thither he ſent Relief, and built here a 
res to curb the Enemy. He then gave them Battle, 
von it with Difficulty. After which he granted them 
on their o f “! 
eantime the Succours ſent to Maracanda were de- 
& by Spitamenes. He then marched thither himſelf, 
raiſed the Siege, and thence to Zariaſpa, where he 
his Army into Winter Quarters, This Year the King: 
a Debauch killed bis Friend and Companion Ciytus 
his own Hand, for uſing ſome degrading Expreſſions⸗ 
im. Of which, when he came to himſelf, he deeply 
ned, and jt was long before he would receive Comfort... 
en the Qualm was over, he aſpired to divine Honours ; 
at a — — for the Purpoſe Anaxarchus in 
dpeech propoſed the Adoration of him; which he re- 
din Form. This much diſpleaſed the Macedonians. 
w Conſpiracy was now framed by ſeveral noble Youths, .. 
conſtantly attended his Perſon ; and who engaged to 
nate him in his Sleep. But the King, happening to“ 
all that Night, eſcaped the Danger. Next Day the 
vas diſcovered, and the Conſpirators were ſtoned 
de Army. Calliſthenes, the Philoſopher was appre- 
el on this Occaſion; but what became of him, is not 
ly determin'd, 5 F . 
2 
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When the Seaſon. for. Action came on, he re. ent 
- Sogdia, where a Body of his Forces were cut off, but the} 
bartans, being afterwards defeated by Cænus, flew fl 
Leader Spitamenes, and ſent his Head tc Alexander, T 
Sogdian Rock was the laſt Reſource of the Rebels that 
mained. This was at length taken, the Macedoniansh 
ing fecretly ſcaled it by Ropes faſtened to their iron T 
Pins, which they drove into the Rock. He then mard 
into the Country of the Paratacæ, where a ſtrong Fort 
- of the ſame Nature ſubmitted ; and Catenes and Auſtan 
the only Perſons now in Arms, were routed by Craten 
the one flain and the other taken. He therefore determi 
to proceed towards the Indus; and croſſing the Mounta 
took many Cities, and gained two Victories in the Fi 
The ſtrong Rock. Aornus gave him ſome Trouble, but 
at length taken, He then paſſed the Indus, being joy 
hy Taxiles,. a Prince of the Country, and advan 
towards Porus,. who waited for him on the farther Bank 
the Hydaſpes. This River he croſſed notwithſtanding, 
a, Stratagem; and defeated that Monarch, who beh. 
gallantly, and loſt two.of his Sons in the Action. 1 
Conqueror treated him generouſly, reſtored him to Like 
and his Kingdom, augmented with ſeveral Provinces. 
perpetuate tho Memory of his Victory, he built a ( 
on each Side the River, called the one Nicza, and 
other Bucephala from his Horſe Bucephalus who died h 
Three. Nations of the Indians were now confederi 
againſt him ; but he forced their Camp, ſtormed and 
their City of Sangala; and prepared to paſs the | 
Hyphaſis, in queſt of new Enemies. But in this he was 
poſed by the whole Army. Being forced therefore to 
turn, he built a Fleet and fell down the River Inc 
In this Voyage he loſt ſeveral Veſſels and was himſelf in{ 
Danger. He then landed and reduced the Malli, tak 
their City and Caſtle. In the Attack of the laſt, he 
much wounded and ſaved only by the Courage and! 
lution of his Men. The Oxydracz then ſubmitted. 
then augmented his Fleet; built another City at the-C 
fluence. of two great Rivers; and. continued his Vn 
Arriving in the Territory of Muſicanus, he received 
Submiſſion. of that Prince, and built a Caſtle in his 0 
He then invaded. the Dominions of Oxycanus, took 
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lis chief Cities and the King himſelf. Muſicanus, who 
id revolted, and was now taken Priſoner, he ordered 


ny be crucified, with all his Brachmans. Sailing on, he” 
- red the Ocean by one of the Mouths of that great 
that er and very narrowly efcaped Shipwreck. Returning, he 


entered it by the other Mouth, looked out a ſaſe Bay for 
b Fleet to ride in, ſunk'Pits of freſh Water for its Uſe,. 
d having given his laſt Inſtructions to Nearchus his Ad- 
ial, ſet out on his Marth to Babylon by Land. In this 


Il they came to the Caj tal of Gedroſta. In Caramania 
ey were plentifully refreſhed. Here the King removed 
executed ſeveral of his Commanders for Mal. Admini- 
tion. Marching on to Paſargadæ, he found the Tomb 
cyrus rifled, and in 'vain made diligent Enquiry after” 
 Perpetrators of this Sacrilege. Orſines, the Governor 
Perſia, had grievouſly oppreſſed the People. Him, on; 
Proof, he ordered to be crucified. Baryaxes, the- 
ae, alſo ſuffered for Rebellion. As he paſſed through 
aepolis, he expreſſed great Concern for having laid that 
ble Reſidence in Ruins.“ In this Progreſs, Calanus, an 
ian Philoſopher, Who accompanied the King, finding. 
{elf declining by a Flux, petitioned” that his Funeral 


and ſs done, he had himſelf carried to the Top of it, 
jed here taking an affectionate Leave of his Friends, he 


hed himſelf at Length, and remained without Voice- 
Motion in the Midſt of the Flames. Se IA 
t Suſa Abulites and his Son Oxathres were put to Death: 
Mal-Adminiftratioh; The King then gave an extra- 
Inary Looſe to. Pleaſure after his Fatigues; and effec- 
ly to-unite his old and new Subjects, took himſelf two- 


fi es, Barſine or Statira, the Daughter of Darius, and: 
„ takfWyatis, the Daughter of Ochus. Prypetis, another 
, he ehter of Darius, He gave to Hephæſtion. A maſtrine, 
nd ce of the late King, married Craterus ; and to-eighty* 


re of his Friends he gave Women of the greateſt Qua. 
with ſujtable Fortunes. A: Liſt: was alſo taken of the: 


Vo ers and Soldiers who had married Aſtatic Wives. They? 
eived Wanted to ten Thouſand ;. yet he gratified each accord-- 
his ON to bis Rank. He next paid all the Debts of the Ar- 
ook 


ad rewarded. the principal. Commanders, who had 


oute they endured the greateſt Hardſhips and Miſeries, 


might be prepared, which with Difficulty was granted. 
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He leaped from his Tribunal, and calling to his Guan 
made them ſeize thirteen of the Ringleaders, whom 


terrified the reſt. He then reſumed 


offered to deliver up the Authors ef the Sedition, and! 
that they would remain there Day and Night till the 
had Pity on them. On this he ſuffered himſelf to be rec 
ciled to them, and ſent home ten thoufand Ini 


fore, took 3000 Talents out of the King's Treaſury, | 


f a 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves, with. Crowns of. Gold. He 
viewed the 30,000 Youths, whom he had ordered to 
taught the Macedonian Diſcipline, and was highly fa 
ſied with their fine Appearance; giving them the Name 
Epigonoi, or Succeſſors. He then gave the Command 
the heavy. armed Troops to. Hephæſtion, with- Oi det 
march to the Banks of the Tigris; while himſelf ſhox 
fall down to the Ocean in -a Fleet, with tlie Troops wil 
he had retained. When he came to the Ocean, he ſteen 
his Courſe to the Tigris, and ſailed up to the Camp 
Hephæſtion. At Opis he iſſued an Edict for the volunta 
Diſcharge of thoſe who were infirm, or weary of the $ 
vice, with great Encouragement for. ſuch as ſhould rema 
This, which was calculated to pleaſe, unexpeRedly inflam 
the Soldiery. They all demanded their Diſcharge, told 
to take his dancing Boys and conquer Nations; and ſome 
the Inſolence to ſay, that his Father Ammon. and be ni 
go and ſubdue the World by themſelves. : 

On this-Occaſion.the King was not wanting to himk 


commanded them to put to Death upon the Spot. 
1s-Seat,. and, in 
eloquent Speech, juſtified his own Conduct and ſhewed t 
Folly of theirs. When the Aſſembly broke up, he-reti 
to his Palace, and for two Days neither put on his Rot 
nor admitted ar y of his Friends. On the third, he c 
the Perſian Nobility round hiin, promoted them to | 
principal Commands in the Army, and permitted th 


who were related to him by Marriage to kiſs him. Peer i. 
Macedonians ſaw this and ſtood like. Statues. But wh i. 


afterwards they were told that a Perſian Army was ſomi que 
upon the Grecian Model and a Body of Horſe of that . c: 
tion was to be entitled the Royal Regiment; they rat wn 
em 


the Palace like diſtracted People, threw down their An - 
2 Yea 


ſears 
fercul, 


who had all their Pay and each of them a Talent for 
Expences. At this Time Harpalus, who had fled once 
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2d about 6000 Mercenaries, whom he left at Tæna- 
; and went himſelf to Athens, whence returning, he 
s killed by Thimbro, one of his Intimates. 

The King now' marched through Media-to©Ecbatan; 
ere, to his great Concern, his Favourite. Hephæſtion 
d. In this Neighbourhood he reduced the barbarous 
fſeans, and then proceeded to Babylon. He was cau- 
ned by the Magi, not to enter the City; or, if he did; 
enter it with his Face to the Eaſt. This he attempted; 
tinding the other Side to be a deep impaſſable Marſh, 
was forced to enter it with his Face to the Weſt. 
is, with other Preſages, gave him ſome Uneaſineſs; 
wore off, however, in ſome Time, and he began to 
m great Deſigns, ſuch as the Conqueſt of the Arabi. 
js; the Draining of. the Fens of Babylon; making there 
Baſon for a thouſand Gallies. 'For the Execution of theſe- 
hemes, he made ſome Preparation; directmg Enquiry 
be made concerning the 1 of Arabia, and the fits 
Seaſon for an Invaſton; aſſigning a Number of Ship. 


iders, Architects, and Labourers; paſſing down: the 
wphrates and examining the Canal Pallacopas, and thence 
the Arabian Confines, where he built a new City, and 


ft a Colony of. Greek Mercenaries. 
Returning to Babylon, he found his Army conſiderably 
inforced, and received Ambaſſadors from Greece, who 
reſented him with Crowns of Gold. Intending to incor. 
rate the. Perſian Troops into his grand Army, he af- 
d here at a Review, when, being very dry, he quitted 
5s Throne for ſome Refreſhment:; on which a mean Pri. 
ner immediately ſeated himſelf. This was held ominous, 
| ſew Days after, he feaſted his Friends and continued the 
nquet late. A Fever enſued, which gradually encreaſ. 
Ig, carried him off in ten Days. Thus died Alexander 
eGreat, the Glory of whoſe Actions ſcarce ſuffered the 
emiſnes of his perſonal Conduct to be ſeen. He was 
2 Years and eight Months old, and had reigned twelve 
ſears and eight Months. He had three Sons, one named 
lercules, afterwards murdered by Barſine, the Daughter 
Artabazus and Widow of Memnon; another named 
exander, Þy Cleophes, an Indian Queen, who ſucceeded. 
s Mother; and. a third named alſo Alexander, born af. 


— 
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ter his Death, by Roxana, - the Daughter of Oxyar 
This laſt had for a Time the Title of King. 
Some Days after Alexander's Death, his Brother: 
dæus was, faluted King, by the Name of Philip, fort 
Sake of Popularity, by the Power of Meleager, at 
Head of the Macedonian Phalanx, who. managed Aff 
in his Name. But he was oppoſed by a conſiderablep, 
ty, headed by Perdiccas ; whom, however, being poſſef 
of Babylon and the King's Authority, he ſent ſome bt 
ſons to ſeize. . But they were ſternly received, and fore 
to return without their Errand. The Cavalry under Po 
diccas, Ptolemy, and the reſt, blocked up the City, whe 
- Famine began to appear. Vaſt Numbers from the Cot 
try flocked thither for Safety, and Multitudes fled then 
for Subſiſtence.; while Confuſion appeared in every Fa 
This induced Meleager and the Phalanx to treat. It 
agreed that Aridzus or Philip ſhould retain the regal 
tle, and the Authority be veſted in the great Office 
Meleager to be conſidered as the third in Rank. Perdi 
ſoon gained an Aſcendancy over the King, and fou 3 
Means to take off Meleager. He then called' a gene in 
Council, wherein it was determined that Aridzus andt 
new-born Son of Roxana, named Alexander, were to ue. 
the regal Dignity; that Antipater ſhould be Governor a ; 
General of the European Provinces ; that Craterus foi: 
have the Title of Protector; Perdiccas' command t _ 
Houſhold 'Troops ; that Ptolemy ſhould have Egypt, Fer 
bya, and the Part of Arabia bordering thereon, and C 3 
omenes be his Deputy; Leomedon Syria; Philotas C M ar 
cia; Pithon Media; Eumenes Cappadocia, Paphlago oy 
and all the Country along the Euxine Sea, as far as T il 
pezus. But theſe were not yet conquered, fo that he 3 
a Governor without a Province. Antigonus had Pamp ed N 
lia, Lycia, and Phrygia Major; Caſſander Caria; Mera „ 
der Lydia; Leonnatus Phrygia on the Helleſpont. Thrall 2 - 
the. Cherſoneſe and the adjoining Country, as far as an 
mydeſſus, were excepted in the Commiſſion of Antipatal.. & i 
with whom Craterus was to ſhare, and given to Lyſm d 
chus. The reſt of the Provinces remained under the G hen . 
vernors appointed by the deceaſed King. Fhis is Ama | 
Account. And this Partition had the Sanction of the ed - 
Name; though it was in Fact the abſolute Deciſion 7p 
| Perdiccas and the other great Officers, who — * 
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ir Pleaſure, the Empire of their late Maſter, treating 
b lawful Heirs as Pageants and Cyphers. For no Man. 
tered to them with a Senſe of Duty, but Eumenes, 
ho had been Alexander's Secretary. So that within ſe- 
n Years Aridæus was murdered, and within ſo many 
ore his Collegue Alexander, together with his Mother 
dana, ſhared the ſame Fate. Eumenes and Pithon . 
ere ſlain by Antigonus, who attempted alio to ſeize Se- 
ucas, who had obtained the Province of Babylon, and 
) diſpoſſeſs Ptolemy of Egypt. But Antigonus himſelf. 
| in a Battle gained by Seleucus and Lyſimachus. 'Thus, : 
it content with their reſpective Shares, they raiſed Tu- 
ults and Inſurrections, and involved themſelves and their 
oſlerity in moſt bloody Wars; till at length theſe diſ- 
mbered Parts of the Macedonian Empire became in ge- 
l Provinces of the Roman. | 1 8 


Of the Roman EMPIRE. . 


Romulus, the Founder of Rome, was the Grandſon of a; 


umitor, King of Alba, who had been dethron'd by his. 
unger Brother Amulius, and the Son of Rhea Sylvia, 
Daughter of Numitor, whom her Uncle had conſe- 
ted a Veſtal, and obliged to perpetual Virginity. But 
e pretended to have been raviſned by a Perſon in a mili - 

Habit, who paſſed afterwards for the God Mars. Be- 
g delivered of Twins, this Romulus and his Brother 
emus, ſhe was condemned, and the Children expoſed in- 
wode Trough upon the River Tiber. They were ta- 

up by Fauſtulus, the King's chief Shepherd, and well 
heated. When grown up he diſcloſed to them their 
ih and Family. Soon after they flew Amulius and re- 
ed Numitor. He beſtowed on them the Lands near the, 
er, where they had been bred, and put them at the: 
adof aColony. The two Brothers differed and Remus the 
geſt was flain by the Eldeſt. He now began to build 
ity, on the 21ſt Day of April, in the Year of the 
fold 3256, of the Flood 1600, and 748 before Chriſt, 
ſten finiſhed, it conſiſted of about a Thouſand Houſes, : 
nther Huts. For his own Palace was thatched and 
led with Ruſhes, From this mean Beginning roſe the- 
wires of the Nations. The new City was thinly roar 
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ruſhed amongſt them, ſeized every Man his Female a 
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bited. To remedy this Defect, Romulus made, of 
Grove cloſe by, a Sanctuary for Perſons in Diſtreſs, an 
proclaimed it ſuch throughaut the neighbouring Countri 
Thither flocked an immenſe Number of Criminals, De 
tors, Malecontents and inco People. But the great 
Part had no Wives. He therefore invited the Sabines an 
other Neighbours to ſome Plays, which were to be erb 
bited in Honour of Neptune. This Novelty took with th 
Females eſpecially. But on a Signal given, the Roma 


took her to Wife, This produced a War with the Sabine 
which was at laſt compromifed. Tatius and his Sabing 


removed to Rome and became a Part of the Colony; whidlli,, 0 
the Founder divided into Tribes, Curies and Decuries; ali; the 
diſtinguiſhed the Families into Patrician and Plebeian. Ror 
then had a Senate or Grand. Council choſen out of the fu the 
mer. Each Tribe elected three; each of the thirty Curie ,, © 
the ſame Number; in all 99. Himſelfappointed anothe 


who was the Head or Prince of the Senate. The Roy 
Guard conſiſted of an hundred Horſe. The King toc 
Care of religious Affairs, was the Guardian of the La 
and Cuſtoms, decided weightier Cauſes ; convened the 8 
nators ; aſſembled the People; delivered firſt his own Opi 
on, and ratified every Decree. In War he had the abſolu 
Command of the Army and the Treaſury. The Peop 
created Magiſtrates, enacted Laws and reſolved upon arid 
War propoſed by the King; and the Senate was to appro er a | 
of all. | larged 


Tatius alfo formed a Senate of the like Number of , the 
own People, who had the ſame Privileges. Theſe vw ende: 
afterwards united to the other. Next three Bodies Wi been 
Equeſtrians, or Roman Knights, were inſtituted, and ie Hu 


corporated into the Roman Legions. Each Legion cal 
tained 4000 Men. The two Kings reigned jointly and 
great Harmony for five Years. . They conquered the Ci 
of Cameria, and tranſplanted 4000 of its Inhabitants 
Rome. In the fixth-Year Tatius was aſſaſſinated by ti 


Lavinians. Romulus again defeated the Camerinia ty 
ſubdued the Fidenates and-Veientes, and then applied hi Way i 
ſelf to the making of good Laws. Growing afterw: diſt 
arbitrary, he was murdered by the Senators, and Nu vs 


Pompilius was elected to ſucceed him. He was 2 


_ 
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ious Sabine Family and had married Tatia, the Daugh- 
rof King Tatius. His Reign was not memorable for 
tles or Conqueſts, His chief Study was to prevent and 
niet all Contentions at Home, to reform the Manners of 
e Romans, to eſtabliſh good Policy in the City and = 
digion, which had hitherto been little regarded, on a reſ- 
able Footing. He died ſincerely lamented in the eigh- 
ſecond Year of his Age and the forty-third of his Reign. 
ullus Hoſtilius ſucceeded. He entered into a War with. 
e Albans, which was decided by a Combat between 
e Brothers, called the Horatii,, on the Roman Side, 
dan equal Number, named Curiatii, on the Alban, 
wo of the former were ſlain, the other unhurt ; 
it the three Alban Brothers were all wounded. On this 
e Roman pretended Fear and Flight, and being purſued 
the Curiatii in ſuch Manner as their Wounds would al- 
„ found Means to attack them ſeparately and flew them 
| The Siſter of the young Conqueror had been be- 
athed to one of the Curiatii. On his Return homeward, 
therefore met him with Reproaches, and was killed 
him on the Spot. For this he was condemned by the 
iges but ſaved by an Appeal to the People. The King 
en made a ſucceſsful War upon the Veientes, tho' they 
re ſupported by the Fidenates and privately favoured by 
Albans. The laſt, for their Treachery, had their City 
noliſhed, and its Inhabitants were tranſplanted to Rome, 
er a Reign of thirty-three Years he leſt the City greatly 
arged in Compaſs, and was ſucceeded by Ancus Mar- 


of s, the Grandſon of Numa, by his Daughter Pompilia. 
32 endeavoured to reſtore the religious Ceremonies, which 


been neglected in the laſt Reign, to revive and encou- 
e Huſbandry and to cultivate the Arts of Peace. Being 
n cred upon by the Latins, he razed ſeveral of their Cities, 
dying the Inhabitants to Rome. At different Times he 
ated the Fidenates, the Veientes, the Volſcians and the 
bines, Rome was greatly enlarged by him and its Do- 
mons extended quite to the Sea, where he built the Port 
City of Oſtia. He reigned-twenty-four Years and was 
Way inferior to any of his Predeceſſors. Tarquin came 
it, diſtinguiſhed in Hiftory by the Name of Priſcus. 
mas of Tarquinii in Hetruria, whence he took the 
Ine of Tarquinius on his Removal to Rome. He 2 | 
our 
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four Cities from the Latins, and with the Spoils bu 
Great Circus for the Roman Games. He route 
combined Forces of the Hetrurians, and obtained the! 
vereignty of that People. He greatly beautified andi 
_—_— the City; thrice defeated the Sabines; laid 
Foundations of the Capitol; and died by Aſſaſſiau vici 
when he was eighty Vears of Age. His Death, hom 
was concealed for a while. Meantime his Son. in 
Servius Tullius took upon him the Adminiſtration of 
tice in his Father's Name, hearing Cauſes from the Thu de 
with all the Enſigns of Royalty abeut him. Having 
his prudent Management gained the Affections of the e S 
ple, the King's Death was then declared, and Servius 
peared in public with a Guard and every other Mark 
Sovereignty, without waiting for the Election of the Peg | 
A ſtrong Oppoſition was intended by the Senators, p74! 


his great Popularity ſecured him. he in 
lle ſubdued the Hetrurians anew and triumphed: 1 eethe 


this he was elected in Form by the People, and continſir, 
to govern, though the Senate could never be induced 
confirm the Election. He enlarged the City, and add: 
fourth Tribe to the other three. His two Dauę ben ef to 
married to the Grandſons of the late King, and red n! 
the rebellious Hetrurians. He inſtituted the Cenſus, 
viding the Citizens into ſix Claſſes, and aſſeſſing them Ne? 
cording to their Eſtates. He gave all Freedmen 
Choice, either to return to their own Country, or to Con 
at Rome, with the Privilege of Roman Citizens; and 
- vided thoſe who ſtayed into four Tribes. He retorn 
the royal Power, committing the Cognizance of ordin 
Suits to the Senate, :and reſerving only State Crimes 
himſelf, Being grown old, he was at length circumven 
and murdered by the Ambition and Cruelty of Targ 
his elder Son-in-Law, and his own Daughter Tullia, 
Wife of the Younger. Theſe two had engaged in an 
ceſtuous Intrigue and had poiſoned, he his Wife and 
her Huſband, to make Way for their cloſer Connen 
They now had the old King diſpatched, and the Daug 
had Inhumanity enough to drive her Chariot Wheel; nl 
the Joy of her Heart, over the Body of her dead ant 
ther. ye 
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bu rds Tarquin, foon;afterwards named the Proud, ufarp.'. 
uted the Throne. He kept a ſtrong Guard of Strangers: = 
| the et his Perſon, and exerciſed an abſolute Tyranny. Af- > | ] 
and ed by the Latins, he defeated the Volſcians and ſub⸗- 
lad ed the Sabines. Meanwhile many of the diſcontented 
ina vicians took Refuge at Gabii in Latium, which City: | 
bowel lared againſt him. But his Son Sextus, by pretending. 
Lin I deſert his Father, and bitter Invectives againſt him, had 
of Art to get himſelf appointed their Commander in chiet, 
Tha adelivered up the Place to him; after having ſacrificed 
wing e principal Perſons among the Diſaffected. For this Ser- 
the pe Sextus was made King of Gabii. Tarquin now 
rriu i bliſned the Sybilline Books, and finiſhed the Building of 
Mark: Capitol. He beſieged Ardea, the Metropolis of the 
e beo uli. While he was | here engaged, his Son Sex- 
"ors, tariſned Lucretia, the Wife of his Kinſman Collatinus. 
| be injured Lady, having called her Friends and Relations 
l. ether, laid before them a circumſtantial Account of the 
ontin air, and, declaring that ſhe would not outlive the Loſs 
duced ber Reputation, : tabbed herſelf before them. This 
adde ede a Spirit in the Aſſembly, which ſoon communicated . 
ben el to the Senate and the People. All united in a Reſo, 
edu lion to expel at once the Tarquinian Family and the Re- 
nſus, Form of Government. This happened in the Year of 
them me 242. tc, THAT: 36 HEE, TT 20770 
5 They now. elected two annual Governors by the Title 
r to H Conſuls, Junius Brutus, who had moſt zealouſly pro- 
and ted the Inſurrection, and Collatinus the Huſband. of 
reform eretia, being firſt elected to this Dignity. Tarquin 
ordne abandoned by his Army and effectually excluded. 
rimes tus even condemned te Death his own two Sons, for be- 
mene concerned in a Deſign to reſtore him, and ſaw the Exe- 
Tati en with a ſteady Countenance. The confular Govern- 
illi, ent continued to the Year of Rome 7056 (reckoning to 
n un battle of Pharſalia) with little Interruption, and in the 
and Exerciſe of Power. The Title indeed exiſted ſtill un- 
nnen tbe Roman Emperors; but it was a Badge of Honour 
auge, and the Conſuls themſelves were as much Slaves 
hee ide meaneſt of the People. It would be too tedious 
lead relate the various Battles and Encounters within this 
mpaſs of 'T'ime between them and the neighbouring Na. 
fs. In the End they always gained the Victory, and 
150 „ extended 
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extended the Limits of their Empire far and Wide. ls 
extraordinary were the Exploits of this undaunted Pa 
that King Pyrrhus exclaimed with Reaſon, *© How eaſy we 
it, faid he, to obtain the Empire of the World, s 
«© Pyrrhus King of the Romans, or Romans the Sold 
_ © of Pyrrhus.” Yet as faſt as this victorious People tt 
larged their Territories abroad; ſo did their Seditions x 
Tumults encreaſe at home. The Frequency of the h 
| greatly retarded the Progreſs of the firſt. Yet in ſiye hu 
dred Years. they had-entirelyiſubqued all Italy. Then c 


pnqui 
ie En 
terril 


fidering Sicily as a moſt rich and plentiful Iſland; on os 
rent, as it were, by ſome injurious Stroke ot Fate fr 900 
their Continent ; they refolve to re- unite it by. their Am & | 


A favourable Opportunity offered. The People of Meſii 


complained of the Tyranny of the Carthaginians. T 
Romans interpoſed and diſputed with them the Empire( An 
Sicily and the World. Under the Maſque of aiding m 
Friends and Allies, they betook themſelves to naval Aﬀaic * 4 


The Carthaginians, having loſt their Fleets in vari 


Conflicts, their Fortune yielded to that of Rome, iwhi Ws ol 


ans W 


firſt made Sicily a tributary Province, and then reduce; ., 
Sardinia and Corſica, - Fo Hit 1 vo 
; Having thus expelled their [Rivals out of the Iſlands n Pg 
_-.. the Mediterranean Sea, there remained nothing for the 5 
to conquer but Afric itſelf on that Side. There thi »hy 
hey landed, and in a ſhort Space took above three hut - 
red ſtrong Places; though they met with much Oppo > | 
tion both from Men and Monſters. For a moſt enormo , U 
Serpent, an hundred and twenty Feet long, annoyed thi nib; 
Camp near the River Bagrada. -But' Regulus, whe 9p 
victorious Arms neither Men nor Monſters could hitbehf in 
reſiſt, made no Stop before he came before the Wall, my 
Carthage. Here Fortune began to deſert him, pet ſo buntry 
to give only an Occaſion! for the Roman Virtue till mt Bayi 
31luſtriouſly to diſplay itſelf. By the excellent Condud ll Af 
Xantippus, a Lacedemonian General, who commanded Ti 
Carthaginian Forces, thirty thouſand Romans were | 3 
in one Battle, and Regulus himſelf taken Priſoner. as the 
under this great Misfortune he did not loſe himlelf, Mus 4 
preſerved to the laſt an invincible: Conſtancy and Fortis... * 
of Soul. The Carthaginians diſpatched him with 4 C0 


be. 
miſſion to the Roman Senate, to propoſe a 3 * 
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change of Captives. But he diſſuaded the Senate front: il 
arkening to theſe Overtures. He choſe rather to return 
\ his former Captivity, and endure the -worſt that his 
jemies could. inflict, than to be inſtrumental to the Diſ- wu 
Thus the War was, renewed in Sicily, and the Romans 
pquered, Jo evidence the Greatneſs of their Victory, 
ey ſhewed an hundred. and twenty Elephants taken from 
e Enemy in the Field. This, however, was followed by 
terrible Overthrow which. they ſuffered at Sea, wherein 
er Navy was ſunk and deſtroyed, Many naval Encouns 
happened with various Succeſs, But in the Conſul- 
ip of Lutafius Catulus, all Carthage ſeemed to appear 
bon the Sea, . with the Woods and Foreſts round about 
This pipe, its Ruin. The Ships were too magnifi- 
it and unweildy, Ihe light and expeditious Veſſels of 
e Romans attacked them with ſuch Alertneſs and Advan- 
ge, that the whole Sea between Sardinia and Sicily was 
vered with the Wrecks of this mighty Carthaginian Fleet, 
is obliged them to accept of ſuch Terms as the Ro- 
ns were diſpoſed fo grant. The Carthaginian State be- 
g involved afterwards in domeſtic. Troubles, the Romans 
K undue Advantage of them, which embittered the 
inds of both and laid the Foundation: of anothe 5 | 
ley were for the. preſent : however buſied with, Teuta 
wen of Illyria, who was forced to ręſign Part of her Do- 
nions. They then extended their Conqueſts againſt. 
e Gauls, even to the Alps. In the 535th Year of the 
y, War was again declared againſt Carthage. On this, 
innibal, the Carthaginian General in Spain, croſſed the 
s and entered Italy. He won four Battles ſucceſſively. 
k in this Extremity, the F irianels of Fabius, the Cou- 
pe of Marcellus and the Conduct of Scipio, ſaved their 
buntry from impending Ruin. the Two firſt kept him 
day in Italy. The laſt conquered Spain and then paſled- 
to Africa. This Len er the Recall of Hannibal, 
d was followed by the Battle of Zama, wherein the Car- 
ppinians were defeated, and forced to ſubmit. The Ro- 
ns then turned their Eyes towards Greece and ſent Fla- 
nus againſt Philip King of Macedon. He reduced the 
wer of that Monarch and reſtored the Cities of Greece to 
berty, Antiochus the: Great, King of Syria, was next 
EW TEAR hg 
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defeated both by Sea and Land and obliged to fubmit 
their Terms. Perſes, now King of Macedonia, took i 

Field againſt them, but was defeated, led Captive in Tj 
. ...umph, and periſhed in Priſon. His Kingdom was req 
ced to the Form of a Roman Province, and Rome th 
roſe upon the Ruins of the Macedonian Einpire, in f 
'Year of the City 586. They now a third Time dec; 
War againſt Carthage, reſolving to rid themſelves for « 
of ſo formidable a Rival. In the End that City was tak 
"and utterly deſtrayed. At the fame. Time the City 
. Corinth was reduced to Aſhes by the Conful Mummij 


£ . The fine Statues, Paintings and Works of Ait, with whi 


it had been plentifully furniſhed,” were conveyed to Ron 


which henceforth began to reliſh the fine . They nd 
engaged in a War with the Numantines. in Spain, nl 


maintained it againſt them for fourteen Years with w 
extraordinary Velour. At laſt when their City was cloſ 
© beſieged, themſelves periſning with Famine and unable 
Hold out longer, collecting all their Subſtance into the Mi 
ot it, they ſet Fire to it and conſumed themſelves, thy 
Families and Effects together. About the ſame Time 


Inſurre&ion of the Slaves in Sicily was with Difficul 
e Being now poſſeſſed of Italy, Greece and Afr 
they paſſed the Alps and ſettled a Colony in Gaul, c: 
from its Founder Sextius, Aquæ Sextiz, now Aix inf 
vence; ſubdued the Saluvians, defeated the Allobrog 
and made Narboneſe Gaul a Province. High Different 
now aroſe between. the Patricians and the oppreſſed f 
beians, which proved the Ruin of the two. Gracehi. , Th 
were ſcarce well over, before the War hroke, out with) 
. gurtha, King of Numidia, After he had greatly baral 
the Romans and prevailed more by Money arid the Dint 
Corruption, than of Arms, he was at length taken and] 
in Triumph by Marius, who was ſeven Times Canſul. ] 
alſo overcame the- Cimbrians and Teutons, who threaten 
Italy and the Roman Empire with Deſtruction. Upont 
Ruins of Marius and his Faction Sylla roſe, who drove! 
Great Mithridates out of Greece and made himſelf p 
etual Dictator. A great Part of Italy now revolt 
his was called the Italic War and was not finiſhed, » 
Sertorius created freſh Troubles in Spain. But this 85 
Man, whom Pompey could not conquer, was — by 
he EG iP 9 R ; . 0 II 
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bmit A onſpiracy- of his own Follewers. Lucullus was at this 
ook Mime ſucceſsful againſt Mithridates; and that Prince was ul 
in Tal ſubdued by Pompey, who reduced Armenia and added 
as Mi ubania, Iberia, Syria and juden to the Roman Empire: 
me mi bile Cataline at home with his Aſſociates, conſpired tage 
in in of it. But this was prevented by the Eloquence and "I 
declanfW-2dineſs of Cicero. Vet it was impoſſible for Rame | 
for euch longer to ſupport, her. Liberty. 1 ts Dominion was 
as t vaſtly enlarged and ſuch an Inundation of new Citizens, 

City Wy the Enfranchiſement of the Italians,” gave Scope to the 
nm nition of the ſeveral Leaders, who, retending the In- 
h wh et of the Patricians or the People, fl. 


wh | ill promoted tlieir 

0 Rouen. Pompey ruled. the Senate and its Deliberations. 

hey n rbe Wealth of Craſſus and his Views were boundtels ; and 

in, ae Generoſity and, Condy®t of Cæſar, who now had con- 

th velWtcred all Gaul and invaded Germany and Britain, in the 

s clok igheſt Eſtimation. -. Theſe three therefore entered into a. 

nable ague, joined their, Power and Intereſt, and governed all? I 
he Mi ih abſolute S Way. 4 length Craſſus led an Army Þ 
, M gainſt the Parthians and was cut off. His Death was fol- 
Time ved by a civil War between the other two, and Czfar 

ic finally victorious in the Battle of Pharſalia. From 

Affi is Time we may well date the Eſtabliſhment of Empe- 

„ callers over Rome, under whom: the Conſuls were only no- 

in Pina, Much the greater Part of them were Monſters in 

lobrog yranny and underwent a Fate ſuired to their Demenits. 

terend beſe made Rome the Seat of the Imperial Reſidence till 

ed e Reign of Conſtantine the Great, who in the Year of 

TOW vii 312 defeated Maxentius and removed the Imperial 

with} eat to Byzantium in Thrace, called afterwards Conſtan- 
baraſnople. From this Period Rome gradually decreaſed” till 

Dine lat it fell, together with the Weſtern Empire; over- 

and n by the Goths, Vandals and other Barbarous Nations, 


ul. | nd in the Year 1453, Conſtantinople itſelf, and. with it 
cate Eaſtern Empire alſo, was taken by Mohammed, Sul» 
por WE" the T'urks; whoſe Poſterity poſieſs. it till. 
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1 AT TER is that of which all Bodies are cd pt 
1 poſed, . however differently formed. Motion ne P 
Change of Place, either with Revert to the whole 30% igen 
as when it is progreſſive; or with Reſpect to the partei Ia, b 
Parts of it, as when it turns round upon a Centre. trad. 

Matter is indifferent to Motion or Reſt. But, W Whe 
put in Motion, as much Force is required to make it rliiﬀcthe 


. as was neceſſary before to put it in Motion. 2 his bi 
Matter cannot give to itſelf either Motion or Reſt. The Noms 
fore a Body lying ſtill will ever remain fo, unleſs mo Parti- 
by ſome external Cauſe : And in Motion, wil ever d beſio 


tinue fo, unleſs ſome external Cauſe ſtop it; as ſome oi ethei 
Body ſtriking it in a contrary Direction, its Friction {ice tc 
Rubbing againſt the Ground, the Reſiſtance” of the Am a 
and the Attraction of the Earth. „ | 
- Matter in Motion will always move on in a ſtrait r, b 
unleſs turned out of it by ſome external Cauſe. * ' Attra 
The Swiftneſs of Motion, is meaſured by Diſtance ¶ rent 
Place and Length of Time. But its Quantity is meaſuliiſſ: 
by its Swiftneſs and the Quantity of Matter moved, ti 2D 
together. Thus, if one Body be twice as big as anoth that 
and yet move equally ſwift, it has double the Quantiiſ es th 
Motion; and ſo in Proportion. ws 
All Bodies have a natural Tendency towards each ol 
"This is called Attraction or Gravitation. The leſs | 
ſtill gravitates or preſſes towards the Centre of the greal 
by which it is attracted. This Principle was impreſſed! 
on Matter by the Almighty. It is this which makes Hie, 
different Parts of the Earth cohere, and Keeps the UF) Bod 
verſe in Order. Thus, was a Hole to be opened thut 
. the Earth's Body, and a Ball of Stone or Iron to be let wor 
into the Opening, it would not paſs through to the . 
Side, but would infallibly ſtop and reſt at the Cen ve an 
Thus, the Inhabitants of the oppoſite Side of the Nec 
to us walk upon its Surface with the ſame Security that | the 


* . 
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Fefides this general Law of Attraction and Gravitation, 
tich affects all Bodies equally and univerſally, there are 
ticular Bodies which attract and repel each other. So . 
e Loadſtone; does not only direct the Needle of the 
ompaſs to the North, but attracts Iron with one End and 
eis it with the other. Sealing-Wax, Glaſs, Amber 

re cd Precious Stones, rubbed till they are warm, have the 
me Effect upon Feathers, Hairs, Straw, &, Hence it is 
dent that each of theſe Bodies has a Sphere of Attrac- 
n, beyond which it will repel what it would otherwiſe 


When Bodies are attrated by each other ſo as to ſtick 
vether and unite, it is called the Power of Coheſion. 
hs binds large Bodies together. For all are made up of 
ms or Particles inconcievably ſmall. | 3 
Particles of flat or fquare Surfaces have the ſtrongeſt 
hefion : Thus two flat Surfaces of Lead, gently preffed 
ne oi ether will unite ſo firmly, as to require conſiderable: 
Rion ce to ſeparate them. But thoſe of a ſpherical or round 
n adhere leſs ſtrongly, becauſe they can only touch at 
ertain Point. Hence the Particles of Water or Quick- 
r, being globular, are ſeparated with the greateſt Eaſe. 
Attraction is ſtrongeſt at the neareſt Diſtance: And in 
tance Mrrent Diſtances of the ſame Bodies, it decreaſes as the 
neaſu ares of the Diſtances encreaſe. Thus if two Bodies at 
a Diſtance attract each other with a certain Force, at 
anoth that Diſtance they will attract each other with four 
mes that Force, | Ys 


b „ 
| e the four ELEMENTS, &c. N 


akes ie, Air, Earth and Water are the conſtituent Parts of 
Body in Nature, and by their mutual Aſſiſtance give 
thro and Motion to all Things. Without Water, the 
e let would ſcorch up the Earth and deſtroy both 
he o nals and Plants. Without Fire the Water would 
Cen ve another Form and become ſolid Ice. Without Air, 
Te could not execute its'Office ; nor could the Water 
n the Clouds be diſtributed in friendly Showers for the 
rihment of Plants and Animals; nor would the _ | 


f 
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be ſupplied with the Means of Reſpiration... The 
. too lends her al. ſtraining, and purifying. Ta 80 
from the Sea for the Uſe both of Vegetables'and l 
Creatures; being the Parent and Suftainer of all, 0 
her Reflection of the Solar Rays warming and che 

FIR, „ 


4 — 


ä 0 
FTheſe Elements may be drawn, even from dry Wo 
Two Stieks violently rubbed together produce Fire. © 
fome Pieces into a Glaſs Retort over a Furnace, and 
will obtain both Air and Water. If you then bum 
Wood to Aſhes and waſh out the Salts. with Water, 
remaining Part will be pure Earth. | 
The Air is a light, thin, elaſtic or ſpringy Body, | 
fluid, as Water, but cannot, like it, be congealed into 
The Atmoſphere is that vaſt Body of Air, which ſurroy 
the Earth, 2 many Miles above its Surface. 
is evident from the Elaſticity or Springineſs of Air and 
Weight together. A Column of Air is equal in We 
to a Column of Quickſilver between 29 and 30 Inches li 
Quickſilver is near 14 Times heavier than Water, Ifth 
fore the Air was as heavy as Water, the Atmoſphere woul 
about 14 Times higher than the Column of Quickſibef 
about 34 Feet. But Air is near a thouſand Times lig 
than Water; therefore the Atmoſphere muſt. be n 
Miles high. If you conſider further the Elaſticity of 
Air, which, the Preſſure of the incumbent Atmoſpl 
being taken off, will dilate itſelf ſo as to fill more than 
Times the Space it occupied before; the Height of 
Atmoſphere muſt be very great. For the Air which 
neareſt to the Earth is cloſe preſſed down by the Weigh 
that above, and conſequently much thicker. As the We 
above gradually leſſens; ſo muſt the Air be ſtill more 
more dilated and light. „ 

But the Air, near the Surface, is not always alike, 
.1s- ſometimes more rarefied and lighter, than at oth 
Hence the Quickſilver falls in the Barometer, and theR 
deſcends; the Air below. not being denſe enough to 
up the Weight. For it is the denſe or heavy State of 
Air below, which raiſes the Quickſilver in the Ban be 
and prevents the Clouds from falling down in Rain. 
This elaſtic Principle in the-Air, which renders 1t 
liable to Rarefaction and Condenſation, has prod 


1 
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& wonderful Effects. In a: Canon or Muſquet, it is 


ar the Gunpowder. and Fire. which expels the Ball with 
and nh velocity; but it is the ſudden Rarefaction of the Air 


I, ang the "Chamber .of. the Gun, by the Exploſion of the 
che vonder. Place the fame; Ball in the ſame Quantity * 


5 order in an open Veſſel and, when, fired, you will 
ry fee it move. Wind- Guns are charged only with con- 
ire, ed Air and with Ball; yet are ſo contrived that 6 or 7 


may be let off, one after another, each of whica i 

bum d kill a Buck at a conſiderable Diſtance. And tue il 

en Rarefaction of the Air by Fire in the Fowels of the 

rth is the Cauſe of Earthquakes and Volcanos. 

ly, IIa this Reſpect Air differs greatly from Water, which, 

into vithſtanding its Compoſition of ſuch ſmall Particles as 

- -- ot ſeparately be diſtinguiſhed with a Microſcope and 

Readineſs to riſe or he eyaporated with Heat and ſepara- 
with a Touch, yet cannot be brought into a leſs Com- 

\ Well The Experiment has been tried by filling a golden 

be full of Water, then cloſing it up and placing it in a 

w-Preſs, which was pulled with great Force Thus is 

mined till the Water ſweated thrôugh the Pores of the 

Ad, and, till that happened, i! would never give Way. 

Air is the Medium which diffuſes Light to the World. 

there was no Atmoſphere to: refract tune Sun's Rays 


Eq nd the Globe, it would be almoſt as dark by 3 
"oft; and the Sun, Moon and Stars would only be viſi- 
han WF: It is alſo the Medium of Sounds. As Air is fluid, 


nell as Water, theſe are propagated by Undulation or a 
ing Motion with amazing Speed: Some fay, at the 

of 1142 Feet in a Second of Time. Eccho is only the - 
erberation of Sound. Nor can Sound be conveyed 
hout Air. A Bell, ſtruck in an exhauſted Receiver in 
Air Pump cannot be heard. 0,79 & 5 f 
Without Air, neither could Ships fail, or the Birds fly. 
r in an exhauſted. Receiver a: Feather falls with as 1 
ich Rapidity as a Guinea. But above all, Air preſerves | 
E, fince without it we could not breathe. Put an. Ani - | 
in the Receiver. When the Air is partly exhauſted; 
vil be in great Agony and convulſed. Let more Air be 
nped out and it will fall dowa for dead. But if freſh. 
be inſtantly admitted, it will ruſh into the Creature's 
vs, reſtore their Motion and recover him. If freſhAir was 


blown pe 
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| blown: down the Throat of a Perſofi new drownel 


| Trade- Winds; Theſe ark met with eh each Side of 


would probably: reſtore. F094 aun n Lives 
ſuved by the Practice! 

Air, which has loſt its Spring by Fire, Fouls) 
nation, is urifir' for iReſpiration. The . in 
Air to the 1 in. the Smalf Pox, and o her inf 
matory Poberbs, has: deſtroyed ul. 
In all yl yore vis Madness to depri Poor ſick Pi ear 
of the freſh Air, without which he. could not lire eve: or 


| , Health. 554i TH 34448 Ba 0 1813. rü: 4. 15 59 % al a fide 


\r Motion + wy —— only. n for Air and Wa 
e umucholſomeĩ Jong in a SFW Wat 
Reſt. And both dae ese dad made ſalutan 4” 
being again put thtoi Motion. The World is then 
highly obliged to De: Tales for the Diſcovery of the er t 
tHator, which diſcharges the foul Air from Ships FH. up 
and other cloſe Places, and ſupplies them with freſh. - * 
The Wind is a Stream r Current of.: Air, as a Riten in 
of 3 and is occaſioned by Rarefactions, of. what 
ele diſturbs the Equilibrium the Air Nature abb 
Vacuum or Void; : Wuen the, Ait os: Fareſied in bhe f o m 
that which'is more denſe will ruſh. in to fupply; tlie Y aa; 
and reſerve the Equilibrium {; ias in Water and os Pa; 
Fluids. Raiſe a Veſſel of Water ſodetenly out of a (ies, 
and ſee with wWllat Speefl the reſt ruſhes in to fill up the en t 
and preſerve the Level. ! Theſe Rurefactions may haf | 
near the Earth; or much Abbve it. - Arun hence the * Round 
wt in contrary Directions, 1 oors. 
Winds are violet and ts 1 :Propertict to bote 
Rarefaction or Diſturbance that octaſions them: : AH of 
Storm ſties at the Rate of 50 or. 60 Miles an Heut th 
frequently bears down Tres and Houſes. What the WW air ; 
lors call a briſk Wind flies about 15 Miles an Hour, hat 
of great Uſe in cooling the Air and cleanſing it. n wh 


Winds are warm or cold; aecording to the Quarter not 


which they blow. Thoſe from the 8outh and South-Weſt Whetin, 
warm: Thoſe from the North andNorth-Eaſt are cold. S icles 
Winds moiſten and diſſblve: Others dry and thick 
Some raiſe Rain: Others difperſe it. Some blow conſtaſ is, 
from one Quarter, und are therefre called the Ge | 


uns; ' in the Atlantic, Ethiopic and _ 9 
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un the Tropics, andito -nearie2 Degrees of Latitude. 


io. re occaſioned either iby thec-Sun's. Rotation round 
lis, or by a conſtant: Rarefaction of the Air in thoſe 

05 Wl by the Solar KRa)s, and the denſer Air, continually - - 
ing in from each Hemufphere.'to maintain the Equili- 
unn. Again, ſome Winds blow ione Way for. one half 
ame Ovarter of the Vear, arid!:theh.the contrary Way. 
Ke are met with in the Eaſt: Indiaij: Seas, and art called 


ſoons; or petiodical Trade: Winds. „ laue 
aades pure Ar the Atmoſphere contains minute Par- 
| Wallis of different :Sorts, continually ariſing from the Earth 
Su Waters, which: are afterwards ſuſpended and kept float - 
uta in the Air. : The moſt conſiderable of theſe are the 
WE Particles of Water, which are ſo ſeparated as. to be 
the er than Air, and are raiſed by the Sun's: Heat, or 
081 up by the: Wind from the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and 

a, or moiſt! Parts of the Earth, and, which deſcend 
NW in Dews, Ruin, Hail) and Snow. When theſe ſmall 
hate es are by a rarĩiſied State of the Air ſuffered to unite, 
Abbe of them together, and to deſcend by their Weight ſo 
00 o make the Hemiſphere more opaque, and moiſten 


V A: upon Barth,: it is called a Miſt.. On the coatrary, 
ad e Partigtes'of. Water, which ariſe after a hot Day from 


c Lakes and Marſby. Places, and by filling: the Air 
de dp fen Objects and render: them leſs - viſible, are called 
FF enot (3 ales of grurnebe qt} cd 
e Clo bouds are the greateſt and moſt beneficial of all the 
Weis. Borne absut on the Wings of the Winds they 
1 10. ibute Fatneſs to the Barth. They contain very ſmall Par- 


puts e the Earth. For a Cloud is only a Miſt flying high in 
de Air; as a. Miſt is: only a Cloud near the Eartn.. 
, 108 hat theſe Vapours are thus raiſed in the Air, is evident 
n what we ſee in common Diſtillations. But all Clouds 
ters not compoſed of watery Vapours only. They are 
Welt etmes impregnated with ſulphureous and even ſaline 
tices, exhaled from the Barth. The Chymiſts have 


thick enced that Volatile Bodies will volatilize ſome fixed 
poſt ps nd carry them eff. This is the Caſe in Thunder 


bus Particles taking Fire and: hurſting. the Cloud with a 
Kidous Noiſe, - which is preceded: by a Flaſh, —_ 


nof Water, which are: elevated to a conſiderable; Height 


Hichtening; which is Cauſed; by the Sulphureous and 


? 
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bling! that of lighted Gunpowder, only i ore p 
which may. be owing to its extreme Volati $18 
The iſmall Particles of Water frozen in the Air, be 
they had united into large Drops, form Shows” and mat 
of Rain, froren in the Fall, become Halil. 
The Aurora Borealis, or the Northern Lights/ * anz 
ed by: Nitrous and Sulphureous Vapours thinly nal: 
through the Atmoſphere above the Clouds. Har is: 
ferment, and, taking Fite, the Exploſion of one Py 
kindles the next, and ſo on. The Flaſhes ſucceed 
another, till all the Vapour is ſet on fire; and the Stre 
ſeemito converge towards the Zenith of the.SpeQatoriſh per; 
Hea Point of the Heavens 47 nnd is immediately ou up t 
ead. 
The Tenls-fatuus, ſometimes called Will with the) _ 
and Jack:o'Lanthorn, is al fat, unctuous and ſulphum , Ea 
© Vapour, which, [appearing lucid in the Night and dal! | 
about by the. Air near the Surface of the Earth, is ]Wſhred b 
quently miſtaken for a Light in a Lanthorn. Vapou over 
this Kind are often kindled in the Ain, and ſome of 
4 like falling Stars. land 
The Rainbow is occafioned by the RefraQion and Nef Ack 
tion of the Sun's Beams from the very ſmall Drops of a jet pe 
Cloud or Miſt ſeen in a certain Angle made by two Li; w 
the one drawn from the. Sun and the other from the Ey om t 
the Spectator, to thoſe Drops in tlie Cloud which em t 
the Sun's Beams. So that two Perſons looking or a NW an, 
bow at the fame Time, do not, in Reality, ſee the by, g 
Rainbow. Halos or Circles, which ſeem to encore o 
the Sun and Moon, are of different Colours. They Me pr, 
appear in a Rainy or a Froſty. Seaſon, and. are cauſed b 
Refradion- a FOES the cotidenied: Particles of ances 


Air. F< = 7 Ia ** | lf, whi 
EE Is i ent fit d Ae 0h | as fa 
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ö 25 Of Mounraiss, Sraines, Rivans Ee 


some ſuppoſe Mountains to have been originally 0 
oned by the Deluge, before which Time they imagine 
Earth to have been a petfe&-Level. The Flood wi 
Doubt occaſioned many of — yet from their Ui 
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incolleQing the Waters of the Atmoſphere into Springs 
Rivers, it is reaſonable to conclude that there were 
untanis even in the firſt Age of the World. However, that 
karth has undergone amazing Char. ges, ſince its firſt 
mation, is manifeſt from the Contents of ſome Moun- 
in our own Country. For they abound with Petre- 
an Shells of Sea-Fiſh, and the Bones of foreign 
nals. At Reading in Berkſhire, far diſtant from the 
is a Stratum of Oyſter-ſhells, ſpread through a Hill : 
> Poi infiderable Extent, © They lie upon a Chalky Rock | 
cee ed of Sand reſembling that of the Sea: While the .. 
r Part of the Hill is a loamy Soil, thirty or fort 
tator perpendicular above them. At Burton in Suſſex, was 
up the Skeleton of an Elephant. Numberleſs Curio- 
| s of this Kind have been difcovered ; yet few but 
the N may be accounted for from the Effects of the De- 

, Earthquakes and ſubterraneous Fires. Mountains, 
nall Iſlands, with the Fiſh upon them which have been 
1, is red by the ſandy or looſe Earth giving Way and fal- 
apouf over them; have been thrown up by Earthquakes 
the Bottom of the Sea. In the Memory of Man, 
land, ten Miles in Compafs, has been ſo raiſed in 
Archipelago. Ihe Hills of it abound with Oyſters, 
jet petrified and much larger than thoſe taken on the 
i; whence we may conclude that they were thrown © 
he Em the deepeſt Part of the Sea. E 
m the amazing Quantity ef Fire contained in the 
ri 2 Aſk and the Force of the Subterranean Air rarified 
the by, great Alterations muſt have been made in the 
ncoh of the Earth, in the Courſe of ſo many Years. . 
proceed thoſe burning Mountains, which ſend up 
ſed Nes and at the ſame Time large Stones and metallic 
$ of ances. One of the moſt famous of theſe is Etna in 
' HW whoſe Eruptions of Flame and Smoke are diſco- 
las far off as the Harbour of Malta, at the Diſtance 
ore than 40 German Miles from the Sicilian Shore. 
mts Fire and Smoke continually, but ſometimes 
with greater Violence. In 1536 it ſhook all Sicily 

the firſt to the twelfth of May. A moſt horrible 
wing and Cracking was heard, as if great Guns had 
ired, Many Houſes were overthrown throughout 
land, Dreadful Chaſms appeared in ſeveral Places, 

7 8 whence 
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” by a violent Eruption of glowing Sulphur, whereby 


and turned the Day into Night. There are a great 
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Fire and Flame iſſued with great Vehemence, whit 
four Days conſumed and burned up all within 
Leagues of Etna. Soon after, the Funnel, on te 
of the Mountain, diſgorged a vaſt Quantity. of hot ice 
bers, for three Days tagother... Theſe were not only 
tered over the Iſland, but carried to Italy. Even will 
failing to Venice, two hundred Leagues off at Sea, 
fered Damage. „ re en E225 
Mount Hecla, in Iceland, ſometimes rages with « 
Violence, throwing out great. Stones. Frequently 
-, impriſoned Fire, from Want of Vent, cauſes moſt Li 
fecting Sounds, like Lamentations and Howlings; wal... 
ſome credulous People think it Hell, where the Wig 
are tormented, „ 8 e 
Mount Veſuvius, not far from Naples, tho' its $ 
are beautifully planted with moſt fruitful Vines, is 
ſubject to moſt violent Eruptions. In the Reign of 
pug ai was one fo dreadful, that great Quantities of / 
were not only carried to Rome, but alſo beyond the 
diterranean, even into. Egypt. Birds were ſuffocateW” 
the Air and fell down dead; and Fiſhes periſhed i lake 
Waters, from the Heat which they contraQed. . 
In 1586 a Mountain in Java was. ſhattered to | 


People are ſaid to have . periſhed, . It threw out 
Stones for three Days __— with ſo much | 
Smoke, Flame and hot Embers, that it darkened the 


whole 
ontenr 
wound 


ber more of theſe in different Parts of the World. * a 


 _ Springs have principally their Origin in the Wate n d 

hated from the Sea, Rivers, Lakes 7 marſhy Places * 
forming Clouds which are diſperſed by the Winds. 
theſe Clouds are ſo collected as to become too he: 
the Air, they fall down in Rain. Theſe which are 
ter, are driven aloft in the Air againſt the Mou 
and to them give up their Contents in ſmall Pago 
whence ſoaking into the Crevices and. at laſt meets d b. 
gether, they form Springs, Hence: it is that weha 
Hienty of Springs in Mountainous Countries, and eaſed 
in thoſe that are flat. Obſerve alſo, it frequent, Co 
an hilly Countries, when it is clear and. fine in the . 
beneath. For the Air in the Valleys is denſe eno ng of 
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port the Clouds and keep them ſuſpended. But when 
y are driven upon the Mountains, where, in Conſe- 
nce of the Height, the Air is fo much lighter, they 
end in Miſts or ſuch fmall Drops of Rain as will not 
n off but ſink in. That a great Part of this Water is- 
haled from 'the Sea, is known by the extraordinary: 
ins and great Dews which fall upon Iſlands. But ſome 
rings have their Source from the Ocean, the Water be- 


ith oi trained and rendered ſweet by the Earth, as it paſſes. 
ntl n ſowe, that are near the Sea, are a little ſalt, or 
wol ickiſh. | | | 

rde Springs thus formed upon the Mountains and the: 
iin meetin g together make little Rivulets or Brooks. 

„ ee again, uniting, compoſe large Rivers, which empty 
is nſelves into the Sea. Thus the Water, exhaled from 

” 1 e Sea by the Sun, is returned to it again. F 
bot the Miſts, Dews and Rains ſeem inſufficient to ſup- 


me prodigious Diſchatge of very large Rivers. We 
aue, hefefore conjecture 'that thay have : ſome primary. 
mmunication with' the Sea. | | "OY af 
Lakes are Collections of Water contained in the Ca- 
ties of the Earth's Surface. Some of theſe are ſtagnant, 
ing made up of the waſte Water that flows, after Rain 
Snow, from the adjacent Countries. Theſe muſt be 
wholeſome. Other Lakes are ſupplied by Rivers, the 
q dee mtenrs of which they receive and then convey under 
ound, to form other Springs and Rivers, Others, 


| xn, are fed by the Springs whict ariſe in the Lake N 
1a” And ſome have a Communication with the Sea, 
m which they receive their Waters, and afterwards re- 
ace n them by ſubterraneous Stream. ED 

5 The Sea is an immenſe Collection of Waters in the deep 
ow aleys of the Earth, Were there not prodigious Cavities 
* the Earth to contain this _—_— Quantity of Water, 
vail” collected, the whole Surface of the Globe would be 


© W'ilowed, For the Water, being lighter than the Earth, 
For ud be above the Earth; as the Air is above the Water, 
| As the Sea is only a vaſt Lake, the divine Creator was 
talked to endue it with its Saline Quality, to preſerve it 
m Corruption and Stench, that it might be wholeſome 
wuriſnment for its Inhabitants, and not prejudicial to 
le of the Earth, It is further purified by that Motion 

| B bz | which 
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which is excited by the Winds, and the continu} in 
and Reflux of its Waters. Hf 
This Flux and Reflux, which we call the Tide, 

- pend upon the different Attractions of the Sun and M i T 
which influence this huge Body of Waters. The p- 
Attraction is conſtant and central, raifing the Fl, 
higheſt in the Middle of the Sea. The Lunar is late 
drawing it towards the Land, and of the greateſt pt 
about the Time of the new and full Moons, when Feet 
„ >= 5; 957 ons; 05077 ml 
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Of Mix ERATLSs, VEGETABLES and ANIMALS, en 


Minerals are ſo called, as heing the Production of Md ne 
Mine; and are divided into fuſible and malleable, fue: Pl: 
melt, and ſuch as may by Hammering be extended ont 
Anvil; with Reſpe&., to Metals. But Stones, preci une 
and other, Salt, Sulphur, and whatſoever is dug from M eſcen 
Bowels of the Earth, come properly under the ſame I Ouar 
%%% Oo nt AT age 
Metals and Stones lie in Beds, where probably t lar 
grow. För in the Foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, t 
beſt Iron and the moſt is obtained from the old Cind 
melted over again. oo OT 7 le | 
Thus we are ſupplied with Materials for the FormatifWuds i 


. 5 


Ea 
e 2 


of all Sorts of Utenſils and Inſtruments; with Gold, $ 
ver and Braſs for the Ends of Commerce and Barter; ih 
even with reſplendent Gems for Ornament and Shew. I Prreſt 
Vegetables or Plants are produced by ſeveral Sort wt 
Earth, as common Mould, Loam, Clay, and Sandy Sci: dle 

with the Aſſiſtance of Rain, ' freſh Air and the $0 

Warmth. The barren Parts of the Earth are, for t 
moſt Part, Sand, Gravel, Chalk and Rocks. For tit 

produce Nothing, unleſs Earth be mixed with them. 
Vegetables may be divided into three Claſſes, Heiner 
Shrubs and Trees. Herbs have their Stalks ſoft and vi Tbe, 
out Wood; as Parſley, Lettuce, Violets, Pinks, hoc 
| Shrubs, tho* woody, never grow into Trees; but b Ro 
down their Branches near the Earth's Surface; as Rok 
Honeyſuckles, Gooſeberries, Currants, & r. Trees fi 
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in one great Stem and. rife a conſiderable Diſtance aboue 
Ground, before they ſhoot out their Branches; as the- 


des, A, the Elm, the Beech, the Aſh, &c. They 99 
d Ma Timber ſor Building, and particularly the Oak for- 
ie U ip- Building; no Timber being ſo tough, ſtrong and du-— 
5 ile as Old Engliſh Oak; nor does any Tree perhaps yield 


me Timber. One was lately cut down belonging to the 
hop of Saliſbury and: ſold for Forty Pounds, Which was 


The Nouriſument and Propagation of Plants is 


ch to do as is generally imagined. Without Water 
gere would be but little Inereaſe. The dry Earth has been 


n of ad no ſenſible Diminution of the Quantity perceived, 
 fuchMet Plants grow in fandy Defarts, where it ſeldom rains, 


bund. Pine, th? it ſeems to grow-likea Fungus or Ex- 


Quart of Water for the Refreſhment of the Animals in 
efultry Climates where it is found. The Nouriſnment 


ly ii Plants is received parily by the Fibres of the Roots and 
ure, enoe conveyed into the Branches and Leaves through- 


wds in theſe as: well as in Animals; and partly by the. 
nds of the: Stalk and the Pores of the Leaves, whence: 


'; 7 appear to be ſo' greatly refreſhed by the Dc. 
V. WW freſh' Air and the Solar Warmth are alſo neceffary to the - 
Sorts Wrowth of Plants. For thoſe that are always confined - 
ly SONG cloſe Room will never riſe to Perfection: And when 
e de vegetative Principle has been long checked by Cold; 


that, in the cold northern Countries, you may fee. 


1 . covered. with Snow one Week, anck with Bloſſoms . 
; al ext. 4 7. 78 78 5 | * N 75 a _ bt - | pgs 7 - 
d vi They are propagated different Ways, but the- general : 
ks, thod is by Seed. Some however are raiſed by a Part of 
ut ba Root ſet in the Ground, as Potatoes; others by new. 
"I nts propagated: from the old ones, as Hyacinths and 


3 


iched both before and after the Production of Plants, _ 


d in ſome Meaſure ſupply the Want of Water. The 


eſcence on the Branch of a Tree, often contains a Pint or 


s out with ſueh Force, when warm Weather comes 


ups; others by Layers, às Vines; and others by Graft, 
. | =__ 85 ing: 


feet two Inches in Diameter, contained twenty Tons of 
nber and was ſuppoſed to be a thoufand Years old, + 


onderful, - In the firſt of theſe, the Earth has not 3 


* 


ul Tubes, and then feturned by the Bark to the Reoorttrtrt 
pin; ſo that there is a conftant Circulation of vital 


1 Ä——!2T—ᷓ— ¼— ˙ W ̃%ꝶ AAS ] —— 
- 1 7 
1 — * 
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| ing and Budding, | or Inoculation. But what ib 
Male and Female Organ in, themſelves; While 0 
ereaſe without the Aſſiſtance of the other. Jovianus 


' | Male Palm-Tree at Brindes, it began to bear Fruit 


Colour. Moft of the Europeans, and ſome of the 


Fiſh of all Kinds. 4. Amphibious, or ſuch as can 
for ſome Time either on Earth or in Water, as the 


3 


myſterious is, the Sex of Plants: Some having bak 
- have them diſtinct, and the one will not flouriſt and 


tanus relates, that in his Time there were two Palm. I 
the one Male, cultivated at Brindes, the other Feral 
the Wood of Otrantum, 15 Leagues apart; thatthely 
was ſeveral Years, without bearing Fruit, till at-length 
ing above the other Trees of the Foreſt, ſo as to {te 


Abundance. M. Geoffroy makes no Doubt, the T 
then only began to bear; Fruit, becauſe it was then j 
Condition to catch on its Branches the Farina of 
Male, brought thither by the Wind. of ( 


AnrMaLls are naturally divided into Men and Baum 
1 1 6 te e ee e 
Of Men there are four different Sorts, with Reſped 


ties are white ; the Africans, on the Coaſts of the M. 
terranean are tawney ; thoſe of Ethiopia and the Coal 
Guinea black; and the original Americans of a red ( 
per-Colour. Of the vaſt Multitudes inhabiting the Gl 
no two are found alike in all Points. This is a wond 
ful and gracious Providence to prevent Confuſion amo 
Mankind. The Number: of Perſons of each Sex is ne 
ly the ſame ; the Males being ſomewhat- more than 
Females, to ſupply the Exigencies of War and Comme: 
Hence Polygamy, or the having many Wives, is ut 
tural, as well as unlawful. i TOE oh Tee 

Brutes are divided into four Claſſes. 1. Aerial 
— as Birds, Waſps, Flies, &c. II. Terreſtrid 
confined to the Earth, as Quadrupeds or four - footed Bea 
Reptiles, which have many Feet; and Serpents, vb 
have none. 3. Aquatic or Inhabitantsiof the Water, 


Lion, Otter, Aligator, ce. 


Yet there are ſome, which frem to partake of t 


Kinds, as the Bat, which is Part Beaſt and Part Bird. 
ſome Reptiles, and ſome Water-Animals want one 


1 * 
_ 


— 
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ve of the - five Senſes wirk which the Reſt are endowed, 
Has, dea 


% 


Worms, Cockles, Oyſters, ce. 
inſets are ſo called- from a ſeeming 8 on in their 
dies, where they are cut in and only joined by a ſmall 


-ament, as in Flies, Waſps, &c. Some of them undergo 


F-rent Changes, and become. in Tame quite different 
imals, Thus the Silk - Worm aſſumes various Forms; 
| the ſpeckled Aurelia becomes a gawdy Butter- Fly. 


me Animals may be cut in Pieces, and every ſeparate 


3 
2, * 
: 


ce will ſoon grow into one entire. Animal of the ſame 
ind. The Polypus is endowed with this Property,. 


The Sagacity of other Animals is equally ſurprizing, 
d ſufficient to lower the Vanity of Man. Thus Beavers 
the Currents of Rivers and build Houſes for them- 


es with Artifice and Foreſight. Thus Bees, form them 


es into Societies under Regal Governments Thus the 
ood-Cock, and the ſeveral other Birds of Paſſage, with- 
the Uſe of the Compaſs,. fail. directly through the path- 
Air from one Country to-another; 7 {6 
All Animals receive their Food at the Mouth, and moſt 


tem chew. it there till it is intimately mixed with the 


va or Spittle, and thereby prepared for Digeſtion. 
hen the Stomach has digeſted it, *tis conveyed into the 
wels, and by their periſtaltic. or vermicular Motion 
wed gently through. - Inithe Paſſage, the Chyle or Milky 
ice for Nouriſnment is ſeparated by the lacteal Veins from 
 excrementitious. Part, and conveyed into the:Blood, 
ere it is aſſimilated: or concocted into Blood jitſelf. The 
ulation of vvhich is thus performed: The Blood, being 
the Vena- cava brought into the right Ventricle of the 


rut, is by the Contraction of that Muſcle forced into the 


monary Artery of the Lungs. Here the Air, which we 


athe,; mixes with and enlivens it. Thence being con- 


ed by the pulmonary Vein: into the left Ventricle of the 
ert, the Contraction of the: Heart forces it out into the 


ſteries,, which diſtribute it into all Parts bf the Body; - 
ence it returns by the Veins (the Mouths of which are 
lover, and as it were tied upon, the Ends of the Arte- 


to- the right Ventricle of the Heart, to purſue the 


& Courſe; again; thus communicating Life and Heat 


erery Part; A Portion of that, which goes to the 
d, is ſeparated: by the Brain and concocted into Ani. 
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e Sight is the moſt pleaſing” of the Senſes. The Or- 
> of it is the Eye, which is' ſo contrived; for admitting 
or {MH cefrating. the Rays of Light, that thoſe. which come: 
an the ſame Object and fall on different Parts of the Pu- 
s is ae again brought together at the Bottom of the Eye, 
me whole Object painted on the Membrane ſpread 
re, which is called the Retina, 1 i . 
e Medium of this Senſation is Light. ;; This may be 
k 2 ſidered, either as it radiates: from luminous Bodies di- 
plate I to our Eyes, and thus we ſee thoſe luminous Bodies, 
tion; nſelves, as the Sun, a Torch, a Candle, &c. or as it 
_ feed from other Bodies; and thus we ſee a Flower, 
lan, &c, that is, à Picture, reflected from them to our 
s by the globular Rays of Light. e 
Bodies, which reſpect the Light, are of three Sorts. 1. 
oe that emit the Rays of Light, as the Sun and fixed 
: Theſe are luminous Bodies. 2, Such as tranſmit the 
„as the Air, Window-Glaſs, e. "Theſe: are pellu- 
3. Such as reflect them, as the Moon, the Earth, 
mite n, Kc. Theſe are opaque. Obſerve alſo, that the 
s is is of Light are never ſeen; tho? by their Means we ſee 
ind, Bodies from which they come originally, or are reflect- 
| Thus. we ſee not the Rays which paſs from the Sun to 
Moon; but, by their Means, we ſee the Moon from 
ch they are zefleRed. 1 oo 1 
It the Eye be placed directly in the Medium through | 
ich the Rays paſs to it, the Medium is not ſeen; for we 
tude Wir ſee the Air through which the Rays come to our Eyes. 
tif a pellucid Body, - as Glaſs, SpeQacles, be placed at 
iſtance- from the Eye, that Body will be ſeen, as well 
n of te other from which the Rays come that paſs. through 
n [may the Eye. Becauſe. the Glaſs, being a ſolid Body, re- 
_ ome Rays of Light from: its Surface, and may 
thre be ſeen by. thoſe reflected Rays, at the ſame Time 
Thust the other is by hie tranſmitted Rays. 
and chere are two Kinds of opaque Bodies, viz: thoſe that 
yer not ſpecular, as the Mogn, the Earth, a Man, &c. 
| is others that are ſpecular, or Mirrors, that is, Bodies 
fem polithed. Surfaces, reflecting the Rays as they come 
bold other Objects. and ſhewing, us their Images. Rays 
TRL ffleted always! bring with them the Idea of Colour. 
WE Colour is nothing more than a Diſpoſition. in Bodies 


| 
| 


_ ariſe all-the various Colours of Bodies. 


This we obſerve in the Strings of muſical Inſtruments 
tem. Sound is propagated at a. great Rate, tho 
long before we hear the Report. 


3 
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to reflect to the Eye one Sort of Rays more copiouſly tc 
others. For particular Rays impreſs. upon the Eye pa 
cular · Colours. Some are red, others blue, yellow, gre 
&c, Every Body of- Light proceeding from the $un 
compounded of theſe various Sorts of Rays. Some 
them are more refrangible than others, or more liable 
be broken and turned out of their Courſe as they pt 
Hence they will be ſeparated after ſuch RefraQion, all * 
their Colours will appear diſtindt. The moſt refrangii 

Rays are the Violet; the Red are leaſt fo: The intern 
diate ones, in Order, are Indigo, blue, green, yellow af 
arange. Hold a Priſm in the Beams of the Sun and you. b. 
ſte the Separation of the Colours with Pleaſure, and vii: 
we have ſaid before of the Rainbow will be confirmed 
the Experiment. Some of theſe Rays are alſo refiea i 
as well as refrated; more eaſily: than others, And 3 


„The. Whiteneſs of the Light is owing to a due Mi ea. 
of all the original Colours. And Whiteneſs in other . Boe 
dies is a Diſpoſition to reflect all the Colours of Lig 
the ſame Proportion, nearly, as they are mixed in 
original Rays. Blackneſs is a Diſpoſition to, abſorb n 
of the Rays of every Sort. Hence black Cloaths . 
warmer than thoſe. of any other Colour. And the Hd th 
— 3 hot Countries NO as: = — an 
ight makes its Progreſs from the Sun to the 

about ſeven or eight Minutes,  . © [ 
Hearing is the next Senſe ; the Organ of which is 15 
Ear. That which it conveys. to the Brain is called Sou pron 
The Motion which induces the Perception of Sound 

tremulous and-Waving, properly expreſſed by Undulat 


of Bells, which vibrate as long as any Sound comes 
near fo ſwiftly as-Light, For we ſe the-Flaſh of av eim 

Taſte comes next. Its Organs are the Tongue 
Palare, but chiefly the firſt. There is a greater 


riety of Taſtes, than of Names to expreſs them by. 
that we have are, ſweet, ſour, bitter, harſh, ſmooth, 


dem tc 
Man, 
The 


rank. Our other Ideas of Taſte are conveyed by Wi |. 
rowed Similitudes. A NES ATTY 7 & 122 5 


Sme 


"3 


emelling is another Senſe, excited by external Bodies; and 
, Noſe is the Organ of it. The Effluvia that fly from thoſe 
e pri des to our olfactory Nerves excite this Senſation.” The 
rer of ſome Bodies to emit theſe Effluvia or Steams, is 
Sum ing. A Grain of Muſkwill ſcent a thouſand Rooms, 
ome e will continue to do it for a great Number of Years 
able out being ſpent. Surely theſe emitted Particles muſt | 
WE very fine; yet they will not paſs the Membranes of a 
n, : ader; and many of them will ſcarce find their Way 
ni dugh common white Paper. The Terms that we ex- 
nteumet Scents by, are thoſe of ſweet, ſtinking, rank, muſty 
d four, The reſt is done by Compariſon, or by Epi- 

you ets borrowed from odoriferous Bodies. 2 
Touch is the Fifth and laſt Senſe. This is ſpread over 
whole Body with the Nerves, which are its Organ. 
this we diſcover whether - Things are hard, ſoft, rough, 
nooth, wet, dry, &c. But the Qualities which moſt af- 

& it, are Heat and Cold, : 1 : 


Mut Heat is cauſed by the Apitation of the inſenſible Parts of 
mer I, Body which produces in us that Senſation. So that | 


Light is Heat to our Senſation, in we Object is only Mo- 
m. Thus a Mill, running round without a pro- 
ce supply of Corn, will take Fire; and the Wheel of a 
6 hariot will blaze with the Rapidity of its own Motion; 
d the Indians produce Flame by rubbing two Pieces of 
ood together. Thus as Heat is nothing but the inſen. 
ble Particles of Bodies put into Motion ; ſo Cold, on 
þ is contrary, is occaſioned by the Ceſſation of the Motion 
180 { thoſe Particles, or their being placed in a State of Reſt, 
rom the Ideas formed in the Mind, by Means of our 

nes, and the Operations of the Mind itſelf, is the 
oundation of the human Underſtanding ; the loweſt De- 
re of which is Perception. To. conceive a right Notion 
( this, we muſt diſtinguiſh the firſt Objects of it, which 
20 e ſimple Ideas, fuch as of red, blue, bitter, ſweet, &. 

bm the other Objects of our Senſes, and from the Ob- 
& of Reflection, ſuch as thinking, willing, &. The 


ind, having gained Variety of ſimple Ideas, by putti 
by dem together, forms compounded or complex Ideas, —. 
1 Man, Horſe, Windmill, &c. | 


The next Operation of the Mind is that of abſtracting 
$ldeas; for thus they are made general. And a gr 
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Knowledge; and as the Truth of ſuch Propoſitions is tu 


. -three Angles, Some call it a plain Triangle. If ont 
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ral Idea is to be conſidered as ſeparated from Time 
Place, and lodged in the Mind to repreſent any parig 
lar Thing that is conformable to it. 3 
Knowledge is the higheſt Degree of the ſpeculu 
Faculties, and conſiſts in the Perception of the Truth 
affirmative or negative Propoſitions. :. And this Percent 
is immediate or mediate. When, by comparing two 
together, we perceive their Agreement or Diſagreen 
as that black is not white, that two and two are equa 
four, &c. it is called immediate Perception, or intui 


known by a ſimple Intuition of the Ideas themſelves f 
are alſo called ſelf-evident Propoſitions. ' The 

But mediate Perception comes by the Intervention 
other Ideas. Thus if it be affirmed that the Front of y 
Houſe is longer than mine, the Agreement or Diſag 
ment will be ſeen by applying the ſame Meaſure to bo 

This is Demonſtration or rational Knowledge, | 
But the Underſtanding is not confined to certain Tui gr 
It alſo judges of Probability; which conſiſts in the -t A 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas: And the. aflentif, as 
to any Propoſition as probable, or not, is called Opinio are 


NN 

Of PLAIN TRIGONOMETR 
| ; ; . ; OR, 3 | | 

The Reſolution of Right-lined Triangles, 

N - Right-lined Triangle is a Figure contained betut 

A three right Lines, which at their Meeting me 


theſe Angles is a right Angle, that is, if one of theſe Lit 
Nand perpendicular to another, it is called a right-ang 


he T. 


bſcele 


Triangle. But if none of them are right, it is called 1, 
.oblique-angled Triangle, and if one of theſe Angles is obti ul to 
that is, greater than a right Angle, it is called an obi i; | 


angled Triangle. But if all the Angles are acute, that 


al t 
leſs than right Angles, it is called an acute-angled Triany 


Tri: 
gut « 
t 180 
ll Tri: 
Rule of 


- 
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Of Plain, Trigonometry.. 
a the right-lined Trim 
de ABC, the longeſt 
ul: AC is called the Hy-: 
un benuſe, and the other 
epi Sides the Legs; like- 
o AB is called the 
ene, becauſe = T_ | 
val ſeems to ſtand upon "Rich: 
— and BC the Per A 7 | * — N N 
i ar. And becauſe BC is perpendicular to AB, it is 
S tWt-angled Triangle. fran 
Ine Triangle DEF 
tion Man oblique-angled 
of Mingle. It is like- 
iſagn called an obtuſe- -- . 
| led Triangle, be- . . * 
dhe Angle a 
us greater than a 
e it Angle. Like- 
ſlent as all the three O- 
pinuoiW are unequal, it is called a Scalenum. 


e Triangle GHI is I 
rute angled Triangle, 
le every Angle is 
than a right one; it 
Ib an Equilateral Tri- 
becauſe all the Sides 
«ual, N 1{ on 


—— wo —_ 


* 
1 
- 


eſe Li be Triangle KLM is called 
t- ang oſceles, berauſe twoof the 
called BH. only are equal; as KM 
's obi to LM. 5 
1 obt is neceſſary. to obſerve, 
„that al the Angles of every - 
[ 114088 Triangle are equal to 
fight ones, that is, to twice 
130 Degrees. | 
l Triangles are [ſolved by IK. 
uk of Proportion, in which three known Numbers 

| 07> | are 


* 
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are given, ſo that you are to multiply the two laſt, a 
divide by the firſt, in order to find the Number fougy 
But this is much eaſier performed by Logarithms of nam 
ral Numbers, Sines, and Tangents, in which you hay 
nothing to do but add the two laſt together, and ſubſtra 
the firſt, by which Means you will have the fourth, 
We call the Sine, FELT rt WOnR 

Tangent, and Secant - 
of an Angle, the Sine, 
Tangent, and Secant 
of the Arch which 
meaſures that Angle, 
And in every _ 
lined Triangle, ſuch 
as ABC, the Sides are 
in the ſame Propor- 
tion one to another as. 
the Sines of the op- = 
poſite Angles. For having taken A as the Centre, wi 
the Line AB for the Radius, and having deſcribed t 
Arch DB, you will find that half of the Chord BD ish1 
the Sine of the Angle at A. The ſame will hold good 
you take B or C for the Centre. 1 EA” 

Whence it follows, that in every Triangle, ABC, t 
Sine of the Angle A is to the oppoſite Side BC, as the $i 
of the Angle B is to the Sine of its oppoſite Side AC, or 
the Sine of the Angle C is to the oppoſite Side AB. 
— Likewiſe in every Triangle ABC, which is right-ang{ 
ſuppoſe atB; if you take the Leg AB for the Radius 
a Circle, or the total Sine, the other Leg, BC, will bet 
Tangent of the Angle A; and AC will be the Secant 
the ſame Angle, | | 

In the Reſolution of a Triangle we ought to know 
many Sides and Angles as are .neceflary to determine 
Triangle, in ſuch a Manner that we ſhall not be able 
change them without changing one of the other Angle 
known Sides. In all theſe Operations add the two 
Lines together, and ſubſtract the firſt; unleſs you take 
arithmetical Compaſs of the firſt, and then add them 
together. 5 | 


; . 


PR 
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PROBLEMS 

The Legs being given, to find the acute Angle. 

ls the Leg AB 480 + es 

; to the Leg BC 36⁰ 1 5 556302 | 


sum 12.5 3630 
ſo the Tan mos of 36® 52 * An e A 9.87506 
en p 0 F L E u l. 
The Bree 3 given, and eitber of the ſaid Legs, 
- to find the acute TR 
the Hypothenuſe 600 | 2.7781 51 
ro the Radius or Sine ge" | 10.0000000/ 
þ the Jag BC og E N ads 2.5 56302 


Sum 12.556302 


o the Sine of the Angle at A 36 8 9.77815 
Note, When you have found one of the acute Angles, 
bſtract it from 60, and the Remainder will be the other | 


ute Angle. . 
PROBLEM III. 
The Angles and either of the Legs being . to find the 


C, t | 

8 | other Leg. 
wy 5 the Sine of 9o 5 2 r0.000000 
* * 2 Leg BC, 3 360 x5 * 2.5 5630z | 
ol the Tangent of the acute Angle next : 
angh given Side C n | 85 ps 124939 
48 0 the Leg ſought, 480 0 Som 700 * 2.681242 


PROBLEM IV. . 
The Angles and the Hypothenuſe being given to fud either 


. of the Legs. 
| the Sine of oo, the Radius 10.000008' 
n. lo he Hypothenuſe | 2.778151 
ate v the Sine of the Angle oppoſite we Leg n 9-7788 5b 
ne Br the Leg ſought, 360 2.5 57“ % 
Ccz PRO 


pr or Sine ne 110. 00000 4 
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| "PROBLEM V. 
The Hyporhenne and either 7 1 * Legs being given, to ful} 
| other Le 
32 (7 Add the Logarithm of the Sum of the Hypothenuſ, ; 
en Leg to the Logarithm of their Difference, ; 
— alf of the Sum of the Logarithms is the Logarithm 
the Leg ſought, thus: 

The Hypothenuſe 600 
The Leg BC 360 1 
| Sum 960 2. II F*\ 

Difference 240 2. 380211 


5. 362482 Sum 
5 The Side AB aa 2.681241 Half 
or * Table of Logarithms is not at Hand, ſubſtr 
the Square of the Leg from the Square of the Hypothenul 
and the Square Root of the Remainder 1 is the Meaſure 
the _ Leg, thus: 
| The Square of 600 is 360000 . 
© |. nn—— bf ; is 129600 


* 


Remainder 9 304% | 

The Square Root of which i is 480 as s before. 

- Note, If the Sides of. the Triangle are 60, 48, and; 

or any Numbers under 200, this Queſtion may be al 
anſwered by the Table of ſquare Numbers inſerted in 

Book. Thus, | 

-Fhs Hypethenuſ and a Leg being gives to find the other Ly 

| The Square of 60 is 3600 


—— — of 48 is 2304 


: : Remainder 1296 


— 0 ö. 

Noot 2 , : 

. It is 

The Square of 6o i is — e Ituſe 
— of 36 is 1296 | 7F 
Remainder 2 30+. = Ne du 


Root 48 
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ud the Hypothenuſ/e, 
* The Square of 48 2304 
— Moon 
wke, | LE r * 
nce,: Sum 380 6 
rithm — 
Root 60 


nes Rules will hold univerſally in all right-angled | 


rangles, 


p Als being given, and ther of the Py fo aul the 
Hypot henuſs. 

5 the Radius or Sine of 90⁰ N ' 19.000000 

o the given Leg 360 | | 2.5 56302 

i the Secant of the Angle next ct the given I 10.221849 

ig 53" „% 8 1 


ode Hypothenuſe 600 . 2.778151 


— — 


Note, To find the Secant of an Angle, ſubſtact the 
ne Complement of the ſaid Angle from 20.000000, the 


nd Thus 1 = 


090000 
Subfira i, 2778432 the Sine of 36% 52 


e Remainder 10. 221849 is the Secant of 5 30 8 bouche. 
Of Oblique-angled Plain Trianglt. 


PROBLEM I. 


[vo Sides and the Angle oppoſite to either 25 them A Siu 
to find the oppoſe e Angle. | 
It is neceſſary to know whether the Angle given be 
Ittuſe or Acute. Thus the Angle at C may readily be 
Fncived to be Obtuſe, and conſequently the other two 
ut be Acute, Likewiſe when an Obtuk angle 1 is given 
le dupplement to 180 muſt be taken. 

e 3 a As 


ouble Radius, and the Remainder e be the Secant | , 


As the Side AC 696 Comp. Aritn. 
JT 0o the Sine of the _— 195 32 . 
So is the Side BC 5 32 


To the Sine of the Angie A 33 42 | 
PROB 1 E M III. 

Fs Sides and the Angle included between them bin 6 gi 
to find the other Angles, - 

As the Sum of the two Sides AC and BC 1228 6. 910 
To the Difference of the ſame , 2.214 
80 the Tangent of half the Sum of the Angles 
bought 400 7 . 9: 4 


To the Tangent of the Difference 69 25 - 19.95 = 


The Angle at C is 99® 46 the Su lement of whi whic 
180 is 809 14, which is the Sum Ahe two remai 
| _ Angles, The half of this Sum is 40® 755 as above. 

Now if you add this Difference 6 25“ to 40 7 thes 
| is 469 32, the greater Angle. And if you fu ubſtrad 

ſiom 40® the Remainder is the leffer Angle. 33% 42. 

PROBLEM III. 
The three Sides being given, to find any of the Auglu. 


Let the greateſt Side-'AB be taken for the Baſe, and 
m the Angle C let. fall a Perpendicular upon the Baſe ; 
hich will divide the given Triangle into two right-angled . 

nanglesz and then ay, m oy os 

s the Baſe 945 Comp. Arith 7.024568 
Is to the Sum of the other Sides 122688 3.089198 
is the Difference 166 2.ũ314844 


2 


o the Diff. of the Segments of the Baſe 213 2.328610 


— . — 


7. 1% Subſtra& 213, the Difference found, from the Baſe 945, 
9.800% d the Remainder will be 73a, the half of which is 308, 
2.72 lich meaſures the Segment DB. The other half added 


213 makes 579 for the other Segment; fo that you have 
o right-angled Triangles, of each of which a Leg and 
e Hypothenuſe are known, which may be ſolved by the 


ing g cond Problem of the right-angled Triangles aforegoing. 
or you may add all the given Sides together, and from 
6.910 uf the Sum ſubſtract the Sides that the Angle ſought lies 


tween to gain their Difference. Then add the Com- 
ement Arithmetical of the Logarithms which compre- 
8 nd the Angle, to the Logarithm of the Differences, and 
the Sam will be the Logarithm of the Sine of half the 


9.05 gle fought. - Thus. 
remal "HERE BC 532 : 
: | We 
the s Sum 2173 
bſtra& Half 1068 


Difference of AC 396: . 
— ee 554 
696 Side AC 7. 157 391 Comp. Aritbz. 
532 Side BC 7. 2740988 Comp. Arith.. 
Difference of AC 2.592177 2 
Difference of BC 2.743 509 


Sum 19.767166 3 


49 53 double is the Angle ſought, 99 46 1 y 
z ꝛͤ½ RO. 


0 Plain Trigonometry. "29g _ 


— — — 5 


V Plain Trigowmenry. 

i; PP. RO B LEM We on - 
| Fhe Angles and one Side being given, to fd thi Md 
As the Sine of the Angle py the given 

Side Comp. Arith. 2 41 Zo 25 ny 

To the given Side 532 - 

So is the Sine of the Angle oppoſite the Side? 
_ . fought 46 33“ ES» n 


To the Side buht % 20000547 r 1% Ia 


8 


ASTRONOMICAL QUESTION, 


7 2 HE greateſt obliquity of the Ecliptic being gi gin 
and the Diſtance of the Sun from the next Eq 
nabiat Point to find his Declination, © Suppoſe the Su 
be in o Degree of Taurus, then he will be 30 Degrees f 
the Equinoctial Point, which. is the Beginning of A 
and the greateſt Declination or Obliquity of the Eclj 
to be 23 Degrees 29 Minutes. Then fay, 
As the Radius or Sine of go Degrees 10.0000 


Is to the Sine of 3o Degrees 9.6980 th 

_ Sois the Sine of 23 Degrees 29 Min. $6 — . 
5 

foi 


Fo the Sine of preſent Declinat. 11 Deg. zo Min. 9: 5.209 


IT. The greateſt Declination being given, and the 
ſent Declination, to find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptiq 
As the Sine of the greateſt Declin;, Com. Arith. o. 3% <1: 

To the Sine of the preſent Declin. 119 30“ 9.299 
So is the Radius — — 10 ooo 


— — 


2 5 


III. The greateſt Obliquity of the Ecliptic being! gi 
and the Diſtance of the Sun from the Heat Equio 
5 to find his right Aſcenſion. 


70 the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, 30 Deg. 


2 iu, 20 
the Radius 5 nee — bl 10. 000090 
o the Sine — of che Sees, 29. 963243 


Obliquity 3? 
b the Tangent of che Sun's pero. Fe 61459 N 


5  Anies 305 3 4.08 
1 At 125 — * ** * 


the Tangent of the right Aſcenſion 29” 47 9. 723652 | ; | 


r 


IV. The greateſt Obliquity- of the Ecliptie and the 
ination of the Sun being given, to find bis right 


ſion. | 

heRadius  * =" — 10.000000 
o the Tangent of the Sun's Declin. 112 310 9.301462 
sthe Tangent Com. of the greateſt Obl. 10. 362040 


. rn 


the Sine of the Sun's right Aſcenſion: 279 54 9.670506 


V. The greateſt Obliquity of the Ecliptic, and the 
ance of the Sun from the next Equinoctial Point, be- 
ziven, to find the Angle the Ecliptic makes vith the 
ndian 
he Radius 10. 090000 
fothe Sine Comp. of. the Sun's Diſtance) 

from the next We Point, + 9: 9375 31 
the Tangent of the r N of 

the Ecliptic. © - Js 9. 637956 


— | 


the Tangent 2 of the Angle 

Alder rs ons Js 575487 
The Sun's aredteſt Declination being given, and 

preſent. Declination, to find the Angle which the 

jc _—_ with = — a of th 

e Line omp, of the clination, or the 
Sun 112 30“ Comp. Arith. ] tk co8807 

the _ CO of the Pour Murr] z 5 96 2452 


os | — — 10.000900 


y — 


he Line of the Atl ugh bh 8 9:97 1259 


© RAR TNT 3 


VII. The 


< 3a +> x o 
* 18 =4 * 2 
2 wo * + FT A 
— = AS > "EY 
2 


298 Aſtronomical Queſtions. 
VII. The Elevation. of the Pole being, given; wi 
Declination of the Sun, to find the Amplitude of the 
ortive or oecaſive. 

As the Sine Comp. of the Elev. of the Pole) „ 
| 51 1730 Comp. Arith. 4.5 0.205 
To the Sine of Declination of the A 11®: I. 2 9.29 
So is the Radius n 


ro the Sine of the Amplitade Gughe » 18% 4% 9.80 


Note, The Amplitude of the Sun ortive or occa 
that is, when he riſes or ſets, is towards the North 
the Sun is in the ſix Northern Signs, Aries, Taurus, 
mĩni, Cancer, Leo, Vi irgo. Towards the South wha 
is in the Southern Signs, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarim, 

pricornus, Aquarius, and Piſces. 

Io find the Sun's greateſt Amplitude proceed as beſ 

As the Sine Complement of the: Elevation of 3 

: the Pole Comp. Arith. 0.20; 

To the Sine of the Sun's greateſt Declination 9.600 

So is the Radius | 10.00 


To the Sine of the greateft Amplitude 39? * 


'VIIT. The San's greateſt Amplitude, and his Dili 
from the next EquinoQial Point being given, tofu" © 


preſent Amplitude. * 
As the Radius r FR 
To = wa the Sun? 8 3 Amplitude] 9.800 5 de 
80 is the Sine of the Sun's Diſtance from the 9 wn 


Equinoctial 30% 
To the sine of the Amplitude Gaght, 18· 4 9.50 


IX. The Declination of the Sun and the Elevation au 
Pole being given, to find the aſcenſional Difference. 
As the Radius or Sine of go Degr. 10. oc 
To the Tangent of the Sun's Declin. 11 30 9.3% Mira 
So is the Tang. of the Elev. of the Pole 51 30 19-99 


To the Sine of the aſcenſional Difference 14-49 9-4 


Mronomica! Queſtions. 299 
aſcenſional Difference being converted into Time 
Table made for that Purpoſe, and ſubſtracted from 
Hours when the Sun is in the Nerthern Signs, and 
4 to-ſix Hours when the Sun is in the Southern Signs, 
give the Time of his Rifing. Thus 14 40 turned 
4 make 59 Minutes, which ſubſtracted from 6 
leare 5 Hours 1 Minute, the Time of the Sun's 
and added to 6 give 6 Yours 59 Minutes, the 
ne * his Setting. Likewiſe the Time of the Setting 
g doubled will give the Length of the Pay; thus twice 
Hours, 59 Minutes, make 13 Hours 68 Minutes, the 
th of the Day. 

. The Declination of the Sun being given, and the 
ation of the Pole, to find the Time 0 the Sun? s Rifing 
Setting, | | 
the Radius — — o. oooooo 
ro the Tangent of hs Sun's Dectin. 11 30 9. 308463 


is the Tangent of the Elovation of the 
Pole 51? 30 5 5 ——99395 


— 


the Sine Complement of the Abe i 

turnal Arch, 75% 11 I . 407858 
is converted into Time, gi ves 5 Hours I ”. ap the 

ve of the Sun's: Rifing, pA, fab icted from 12 Hours, 

| beb Hours 59 Minutes, the Time of his Setting. 

KI, The Elevation of the Pole, the Declination of the 

, and the Hour of the Day being given, to find the 

litude or Height of the Sun, 

the Radius ] > _ 10.000000 

o the Tangent Complement the Eleva- -? 

tion of the Pole 51 30 J 9.9006og 


the Sine Complement of the Diſtance of 
the Sun from the Meridian oy Degrees, prog | 
that is, 11 or 1 o Clock . A 


d the Tangent of the firſt Arch 379 3a '9. 885549 


brat the Declination.of the Sun from 90 Degrees, and 
vill have the Diſtance of the Sun from the Pole. 
n from 6 in the Morning to 6 in the Evening ſub- 


7 


Apa the Grit Arch from the Sun Diflarice Shine ay 
e p the ſecond Arch. Thus 90 Degrees, ur 


ha 2 Sun's Declination, - 4:3" An 430: 0 
m | 8 5: 1 r ir 1 
| Diſtance from the Pole, 178. 30 Wiſe le 


4 oc . e 
9993 = tt rg 
+ peg pe 5 | Th Ant Ach, r i 2851 
nn enn 2 II. ne E 


e en 19 532 2 umb 
9 * 5 250 TL x7 The gend An. 40 58 ok fo 
att © f ' 1 ©1775: 72 . * — cim 
8 Then ay, 5 
As the Sine Complement of the fir Arch 2 ne C 
found Comp. Arith. o. 0% 

To the Sine: Complement of the feand Arch 9.87% e 
So is the Sine of the Latitude 519 30 bf 2.8935 5 


To the sine of the Altitude of the Sun 48 10 9. 8722 
This ma be obtained more readily thus, 
* the Cofine of the Hour from the n 
15 Comp. Arith. & 9-015os 
To the Tangent of Latitude e 10.0993, 
So i 18 the Radius 5 115g 29: W I 0. ooooc 
; ro we Tangent of the firſt Arch 520 28 10 14 
731 —— Now 
"When the Declingtion: is North, fubſtrag it from tl 
firſt Arch found, and the. Remainder ſhall be the ſecor 
-Arch. But when: South,, it - aſt be added. to o make 


ſecond Arch. : e Int 
(RE rſt Arch ©. 820 28' 10 Dec 

Scan t Declination . 119. 3 + aul 

0 0 Second Arch -40*; 58 - abe 


as the Sine of the firſt Arch Co. Ar. 52 * o. 0h 
Too the Coſine of the Second Arch 40% 587 9. 87795 


se n the Sine of the Latitude's 130 * 8 41:52:19 8935 
T4 the sine of the Altitude of the Sine 480 10 9.8721 

There is a more compendious and univerſal Way, whis 
js leſs liable to Error; thus: Add the three Logaritho, - 
tagether, of the Sine 7 of the Height a 


e „ 350 4 
us the dine Compleineht" af the-Deddination ef be 
„ and the. Sine Complement of the Diſtance of .the 
ur from the Meridian. Afterwards add" topether the 
of. the Height of the Pole, and the Sine of the De- 
Snation of the Sung then neglecti Radius's; fubſtrait 
je leaſt Sum from the greater; e Remainder" n! be 
Logvrithm to be ſought: for among Noe of the natarul 
lumbers. -But you muſt ne negledt the. the Characteriſtie, and 

wk for it among. ob higbeſt'Numbars; iti order vr an 
ximals. The  Jollcaring, e will onke t the M 


tea of the Height of the pole 9. 991740 


00 ie Complementof- the Declination of the un 9.991193 
37796 Rape es the Baar, F - 0 3 2 
93:48 N ö | 

| 5 Firſt _ 0.770291 
$722 Dr ISBN - Leaſt Sum 9.193199 

| 0 * Difference 0.5 092 
2150 5 of the Pole's Height 9.903 3544 7 * — | 
0993008 5. hl e Decl. 9. 29 655. e 
00000 . f *7 — — 22171 n 
— * "Leaſt Sum- 9.4939 en. 


* „ ni ri 


— * as ; you ſee the Charadteriſtic of the Remainder 8 
thenatural Number anſweting thereto muſt be under 
ſecon@: Therefore I look for the Logarithm among the high- 
WM Nombers, and I ffnd it to be 3.77/65. That is 3, is 
elnteger, and the reſt are decimal Fractions. Now. as 
D:clination is North, Ladd:r tothe Integer; if Sopth, = 
hould have- ſubſtracted one from it; then, it will 
d thus, 4.7765. The Logarithm "anſwering. to this 
ander is 0.679101. To which 1 add the leaſt Sam. 
© ü his the Sine of the Altitude ſougt. ; 
10072 N 0.679101 


877 55 „ 
89354 . 1 9.872300 48. * 


87 220088 "oppoſe the Declination is wed been South, 1 ſhould hav - 
hien one from the Integer 3.7765 and then it would have 5 
arithoen, 2. 7765 0 which the Nr Logarithm is 

D 4 . 0.443498, 


— 


e, 1 by 


9.44 498, which add to the leaſt Sum, and it will ns 
| 6027 the Sine of 259 40, nun 
ginning of Scorpia, 

XII. To find the Height of the Sun at the Hour of f 
As the Radius", ; — . 10,000 
Jo the Sine of the Sun's Dedlination 112 30 9.2996 
Soi the Sine of the Height of the Pole 5 x4; :30' 9-893 


5 Ts the Sine of the Sun 's Height at fix go 58 9. 555 


XIII. To find the Height of the Sun when he bi isin 
, Ws Equator, - 1 . 2 

As the Radius: v— | 10. 0000 
To the Coſine of the Height of the Pole 5 10 30 9.79ʃ¹ 
bo is the Confine of the — from Merid. 15% 9,984; 


70 the sine of the Altitude ſought 362 58 9 9-779 


XIV. The Latitude 47 the place, and the Decling 
of the 3 being given, to find the Time e the$ 

comes to be due Eaſt or Weſt. 

As the Tangent of the Latitude 51 30 co. Ar. 0.900f 
Is to the Tangent of the Dechaagion 112 30 9 — 


To the Coſine of the Hour $08 4r 75 9. 200 
Th converted i into Time i is 5 Hours, 2 3 Minutes f 

oon 

* 4M the Latitude of the Place; and the Dedina 
of the Sun being given, to find his Azimuth at fix o'Cl 
As the Radius — - 10.000 
Jo the Coſine of the Latitude 512 30 , 9.7% 
| Hois the Tangent of the Declination 112 30 9.306 


| To the Ca. Tang. of the Aim. ſought 820 43 9.10 


Afrronomcat 3 
yl. The Hour of the Day, "the: Ns Aided: and If 
Declination being ae. to ſind his Azimu t. 
the Sine of the Sun's Altitude $89 10 Cs, Ar "0.475896 | 
ſs tothe Sine of 15 Degs the Hour 9.42990 
Rh OT e Sus Declinttion: 11 go! 9.991193 


. 6 


zun. Tho Atttam, ny Ade and the Decination « "if 
f the Sun being given, to find the Hour of the Bayÿy: 
; the-Coſine of 119 go“ the Declin. Oo. Ar. Gent80, 1 
Tothe Sine of the Azimuth 22 % 0. 9580085 = 
pis the Sine of 489" 10. the nee "9:824104 * | 


? 


To the Sine of the Hour 1 5 or rfrom Neon Hege _ 


xVIIL. The Latitude of the Place, and che Suns Be. 
| 33 veing gi given, to find his Altitude HANS he i Is e | 
Mor Wo 9 7 15 
;the Sine of the baia 515 30 co. Arith, . - 
To the Radius or Sine of 90 Deg. 0.000000; | 
is the Sine of the Declination 1 11 7% 72 ee, 


'3 


To Sine of Alt. when due Rag. Weſt 0 08 —.— 


2000 | 7 | » . : 
os > y * S 44 K * * 75 ee 
o oy 7 7 4 
» ZZ . 4 4 11 * —— — ' . * — * 
. * £ 

* 1 1 
o 
* 


| 1 EEO 7 TH N 42. 125 "Doan — : 

VI, To make theſe Maithrs en take AO the Radius 

em 60 in a Line of „ or 90 in a Line f _ 
2 an 


1 


, 55 ——— which is the Point Where the Sun fn 


- "that Bisthe North Pole and 2 the Zenith, or Point dite 


is, 60% from D, or 300 from PO the Hour of fix, 
1 erefore take 309 from the Line of Sines and place 


| 10 of which 0 180 is 75% 11 the Seminocti 
r 


5 22 Hdur, and ame rt ——_—_ is 1 Heut 
5 12 | bo « 5 £7 1 . 


ee Auefione, 


306 | 
and deſerlbe the Semiscirele AAB. Then: take! 32 


e 
the Height: of the. Equatoror Complement of: the Latin 
2 London, from the Line of Chords, and ſet i it-0ff fron -7 


and draw the Line frem tu G tte Centre, and 
E re + my the half N above the, Earth, But 
deut have mentioned firſt, that the Semi- cirele repreſe 
the Meridian of tyelve o Clock thax BZ is che Sauth bn 
A the North; that the Perpendicular raiſed from 0 
E is the Eat, zand that PO nicht Augles TwithÆO ieh. 
of the Axis of the Word, und che Hour Ling bfi Cle 


by. over our Heads. 'Theie Things being known, take 1e 
the Psclination of o e of Taurus, and place it fr 
& 10 D. And the ſame from the Line of Sines of the fan 
% ing, and ſet it off from O to; Eon dhe Line of 

ock. Draw a Line from D through F till it reaches 


the Horizon AB. In this Line the Sun muſt neteſſarih l 
while he continues in o of Taurus. Now for Diſtinc 
Sakę let the Hour be fouro Clock ln the Afternoon, whi 


to 8, which repreſents the Place of the Sun.] 
EW Part; of x leſſer Circle of the Sphere, I ma 
the Radius, by means of a Sector, before 1 can me 
fure 30? properly. I likewiſe take 30® from the Line 
Sines with the common Radius, and .place it from 0 
R. This Point wall repre nt the Place of the Sun at fc 
h when he is in the Equator, the Beginning 
Now obſerve that, 

4 is the Sine of the aſcenſional Ditference, 1 * 49. 
Co ie the Sine of the Sun's Amplitude 189 40. 


E \ Perpendi IT, let fill from F to E, is the 8 
He 2 " 1 Clock 
o ich is the Sans Djurnal Arch, - the Supp! 


ch 
'-EO is g ual to the St Sun? > Atimuth, at ſix o Clock 701 


{DM Gt wage: mo ce from the Meridian when he isd 
802 41', which turned into Time at 15 Degrees | 


"(1,16 11 6 10 4.4 


tio, t,t 
„s the Sine: of tho!Sin's A n 
au 15 is the Sine af — 2 nk bo From: 2 40 — 94 
_ III being the Radius, . N 37 hi Azimuth om = 
We South. 


RT is the sine of the Sun 's Altitude at four o'Clock i in 5 


reſer e Equator, 
hPa IRi is the dine of the Sun's Azimuth. from the Eaſt 
rie in the Equator as above, 24920 . wy 


cite Projection of + the Sphere,” r. all Circles perpendi- 
n. ular to the Hye art prajected into right Lines. Hence 
ul theſe Lines are meaſured by a Line of Sines, and the 
. fan vr Circle i1/elf 'by @ Line of Chord. Likeehiſe 
of + i neceſſary. to ab/erwr, that if yon have eecaßon 10 
ches NMCw a Line from E to R, 609 zin the quator or 
i fer ber Circle praiectea into 4 4. it avill be be to" e ; 
870 50 Dep: - the. Complement, and fee it off. From O\ ro 
tinchen he Diwvifcons of the Sines are much more dif # 
weve the Middle e , e e 4 0 | 


„ Whit 


is... 


4 v7 ge ERLD ELD See EL 
I . $2. x2 SID, SIN 2 6 | 


„ -\ Of, DIALIN G 


Mm 0 HE cinoeſt and ſimpleſt of "all i is ; the enge. rin 
Diar, fo called, becauſe it is always to laced 
ning ei to the Plane of the Equator, to which Circle 
| n. the Sun comes, the Days and Nights are equal 
wghout the World; except under the Pots whetettitir- 
continues half a 'Year. . This Dial js. particular 
. ou 2ted for the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts; if any, _ 
e it has 24 Hours placed: thereon, which is of; ſin 
vantage, for thoſe-Places where the Sun never _ 
ix Months together. In making this you need 34 | 
e a Circle into 15 Degrees for every: Hour,, 7 7 

5 70 half an Hour, and z* 40 for a Quarter. The 5 

e ier Style is a ſtrai ut pin or Wire of any Length, plas, | 
rees n the Centre, a 27 endicular to the Plane. 
urs is Dial may jg uſed * thoſe Parts of the World, wy, 
15 tk plane of. the Dial e to. the Plane of the 


E05 uatdce 


Goch te, 777 Scheme 3 fs idraws: Wer l ortbeztaßbie . 


| 5 — Of Dub. 
| Equator, and _ [the v perl lit Gem to pi 


äktly to the North 
thete being others mdre ſuitable” to the 

{hich may be placed with much leſs Trouble! af elde 

wan is only fit for the Summer half Year; ':-2 as +1 


An EQvrx0@#f2L 


ole s but t is —— wor 


Di; A 4 1 


1 9 7 9 2 'J FR 3 3 
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An 1 Drat. is that which is placed pa 
60 che Plane of the Horizon, and is to be fixed on a1 
Poſt or Stone Pillar, where the Sun may ſhine on it 
Times of the Day, fiom his Riſing to his Setting. 
that have Conveniency. to place this, need no other 
Aue! 1 ord all the n C5 had other 22 
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This 
| make 


joſe e, becauſe the 'cafieſt-and:trucft Way! a By Arith. 
4 il Cateulation, and "requires. no. other. Inſtromenti to 
j it but a Ruler on which a Eine of Chords i is 1 


be Di 515 How "0 
Tits of; 1 all farce, of þ 5 of 75 He. e 


Ireland, and Wales, in orizontal Dial 8. 118 K 2 
fours, La. go L. 51 IILa. La. L. 53 Ed. 5 5 
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This Table is very re able and ealy ; for fenpake you were 
make a Dial for the Latitude of 569, then the Di- 


of Dialli * 
ſtance for the Heu a and 10 will be 52 3p. 
Diſtance for 2 and a Qvarxter will be 6 59 ant 
| Diſtance of 10 wanting -a Quarter, or 3 
is the ſame Diſtance; an Example of Enſch vil will wt 
this Matter fully. But I ſhall firſt ſhew how this Tab 
made. The Proportion i is this: : 1 
As the Radius buttoned” >> os 
To the Sine of 533 the Latitude — lk 9.902 
So is the Fangent of 600 or four Hours 102 
15 . 
8 of the Diſt. from Merid. BL 8 10.740 
[as in the Table 3 þ 1 * 
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In making this Dial draw two Squares, one within 
ther, leaving Space enough between them for the F 
of the Hours. Through the Middle of this draw a 
MO to. repreſent the Meridian. Then croſs it at 
Angles, from ſix to ſix, and A ſhall be the Hour L 
. fix, Take 60 Degrees in your Compaſſes from the! 

Chords, and ſweep Part of a Circle, as you ſee in 
Example. On which, from the ſame Line of Chord 
off the Hours, Halves and Quarters, from the fore 
Table, and for the Latitude of 52%. Then draw a 
Circle round A. This done, lay a Ruler to the Cen 
and through the Marks in the Circumference of the 

Circle. draw the- Hour Lines, and make Marks fo 
Halves and Quarters. The Diſtance from. ſix to ſe 
the ſame as from five to ſix ; and the Diſtance from 
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ye on. the other Side, is the ſame as. from ſeven to 
kt; likewiſe the Diſtance from ſeven to eight is the ſame 
rom four to five; and the Diſtance from five to four on 
other Side, is the ſame as from eight to ſeven... Then 3 
tbe Latitude of the Place lay 529 down from O to C - 4 
the Angle OAC will be the Height of the Style. ö _—. 
als a HonizorAE Dial for i Inhabitants of the  * | 

Z „%% ͤ 
ſhe Ancients imagined the Torrid Zone was uninhabit- 
on Account of exceſſive Heat; but Experience has 
in the Contrary, for there are ſeveral Countries in Aſia, * 
ca; and America, which lie directly under the Equa- 
| and yet are full of People; it will be therefore neceſ- 
to know how to make a Dial for the Inhabitants of 
e Parts. - 4 F Fe Feat, F „ 
u this Caſe a Horizontal Dial is certainly the beſt, and 
be made with a great deal of Eaſe; for if you reckon 
Height of your Gnomon ten Parts, then the Tangents 
natural Numbers are the Diſtances of the Hours. But 
wuſe every Book of Logarithms has not the Tangents 
ate from the Logarithms of the Tangents, I- ſhall * * 
you the Hour Diſtances.extrated from thence, which 
lalo ſerve exactly fot Eaſt and Welt Dials. ** 
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4; Tl 2 the Hour:Diftarices by "Polar 
3 \_ Weſt Dials. 5 "nr 
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- You may perecies by this Table that all the Hour 
dn from twelve to three and nine in Polar Dials, 
from ſix to three and nine in Eaſt and Weſt Dials, at 

than the Length of the Gnomon, and from thence 
End they are much greater; for Inſtance, at five and 
and at eleven and one the Hour Diſtance is three 

the Len _ of the Gnoman, and ſeven tenths, beſid 


Parts of a tenth ; that is, 3 Lengths, 7 tenths, and 
"This may be readily meaſured with a Ruler that has 
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ul scale. This Horizontal Dial is ealled a Polar Dial,” 
ing parallel to the Axis of the World, and beeauſe the 
ne of it is at right Angles 40 the Plane of the Equator, 
heſdes what has been already ſaid, it will be proper to 
fre, that theſe Hour Diſtances are exactly the ſame as 
Line of Tangents upon a two Foot Ruler or Sector: 
roning 15? for one Hour, 30 for two, &e: as alſo 
0 for the Height of the Gnomon. On ſome Rulers this 
e is divided into Hours and Quarters, with the Word 
e at the Beginning. The Uſe of this Ruler will make 
drawing of this Dial exceeding eaſy. After what Mg! 

n ſaid, I need only give you an nple in the follows * 
Figure. e ien e 3 ite Too 121 j 
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This is to be placed às a common Horizontal Dial, and 
Gnomon, which you ſee is placed on the-Hour-Line 
twelve, is equal in Height to the Diſtance between the 
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ur-Lines of twelve and nine, It muſt ſtand perpen- 


nce ar to the Plane, and the Shadow of it will, ſhew the 
and diſtinctly from ſeven in the Morning till five in the 
ree 


eroon. It may be made longer by | the Help of th 

le, but it will make the Dialunocafopdfly . 5 
Do make an EasT or WesT Dian | | 
lis is conſtructed by the ſame Principles as the former, 
hit is to be ſet upright, and the Line AE is to make 


Angle with AB, parallel tothe Horizon, equal to th 
2 


itude of the Equator, whfch for London, as in this E 
uy 389 8 with 60 of a Line of Chord 
Ivith one 1 opt of fhe Compafſes-i ors 
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3 5 Height of the Style is the Diſtance between ſix and ti 
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aud ſo you will have all the Hours. The Difference 
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many Hours as you ſee in the Example, each Way ft 


* 1 


Circle CD. Then take 38% 30 from your Line of Cher 
and ſet the Arch off from D towards C; make n M 
then draw the: Line AE from the Centre A threugh-t 
Mark, and this will repreſenr the EquinoRiat-Line? c 
it at right Angles from ſox to ſiu, as you ſee n the Schen 
and that ſhall be the Place of the Style. Then ſet eff 


the foregoing Table, drawing Lines parallel to VI 


tioned, in placing the Style on the Hour- Line of fin, a 
in meaſuring the Hours from ſix inſtead of twelve. 


in an Eaſt Dial, and between fix and three in a Weſt Dj 
An Eaſt Dial faces the Eaſt, and a Weſt Diar the We 
When you have drawn the Eaſt Dial on Paper, turn it 
wards the Light, look through it, and you will ſee a We 
Dial. Therefore in making this laſt, you need only dn 
it the contrary Way, arid make, the Evening Hours inft 
off thofe in the Morning, *'! fc 
Note, Through a Miſtake in the Cutter, the Line! 
in this Figure does not proceed exactly from the Centre 
as it ought to have done. : | 
Is £: An EasT Diar. 
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Of Dialling. 
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beſt made . or bot the 


Pole,: the 
aſd, or which is the ſame Thin 
1128tor. However, I ſhall give the 
colated, in the fame 


[our- 
Manner as the former. Eo 
TaBLE of the Difances | of the. Hours, Half Ihre, ans 
Narters for dire VERTICAL Daals, agreeable to all ad . 
. of Eating þ is 12 125 Wales, an- Ireland. | 9 
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ay! e, Hour Diſtances, which are found by. the 

28 in pas Dials; only inſtead of the F 

at to that Height 

„the . of the 
Diſtances ready 
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By the Help of this Table, you ma make th Wo 
Diials 1 in the! fame Manner as the orizontal 
Manner of which need not be re 2 d. I ſhall en 

_ - for Variety Sake ſhew the Metho baking them Inſt 
- - mentally. On the Edges of man Sears, there are I 
; © Inſerted for this Purpoſe ; one of them is marked Hy 

and the other Lat. Take 389 30, the Compleme 
of the Latitude, from the Line of Latitudes, and ſet 
on BC both Ways, that is from A to B, and from A to( 
then take the whole Length of the Line of Hours in ir 
Lom paſſes, and ſetting one End in B, make an obig 
Arch- at D; ſet it again in C, and make another obſq 

Arch at D to, Fr ſs the former; draw Lines from B to 
and from C t „the Point of Interſection. I hen t; 
the Hour Diſtances in your Compaſſes, and ſet them 

| the Lines BD and CD, making Marks for each Hour 
vou ſee in the Example: This 15 draw two Squa 
round the whole, and from the Centre A, draw Lit 
how gh the Marks to the nward Square, and finiſh t 
hole according to the following Scheme. I obſerved! 
fore, that the "Fo ht of the Gnomon 15 455 30, which 
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died Noc rH VIATHICAL Dian is npthing more than 
Dial turned upſide down, in which the Hours 9 0h + %* 
Fs, 7; 4 and $7 ae leis, and. ec the 
aving of them may be omitted when it is made for a ⁶8 
„i on . "> I 
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This is a Dis! ſtill remaining, which, if not the moſt 
ful, is generally moſt convenient, becauſe it is to be 
Iced oh the Side of a Wall, which ſeldory; or neyer 
ces the South directly, but declines ſometimès towards the 

Lt, and ſometimes towards the Weſt, The chief Difſi · 
uly is to find how mucli it detlines ; this may be readily 

me if you obſerve when the Sun hegins to glance on the 

de of the Wall, at which Time the Hour and Minute js 

be noted by a good Clock or Watch, and the Sun's Al- 
Iude is to be taken with a Quadrant at that Inſtant; from 
hence the Azimuth from the South may be obtained, 
nich will ſhew the Declindtian, or it may be calculatit'is 

5 before taught. If the Sun ſhines longeſt on the Wall 

| the Morning, it declines towards the Eaſt; if longeſt in 

he Aſternoon, towards the Weſt. So much as the Azi- 
wth is more or leſs than go. Degrees from the South, ſo 
uch is the Declination of the Wall. How to gain the 
zimuth from the Altitude of the Sun, and the Hour of 

he Day has been before taught. | 

But before we can draw this Dial there are ſeveral Things 

be known, viz. 1. The Style's Diſtance from the Meri- 
Jan, or Place of the Sub-ſtyle; 2. The Style's Height 
bove the Sub-ſtyle; and 3. The Inclination of the Ne. 
dan, which ſome call the: Longitude. E 
nope hy Declination of a Wall, upon which a Dial: 
to be erected, was 45 Degrees; to find the Diſtance of 
$ub-ſiyle,” aſe: the 5 owing Proportion , 
b the Radius is iy. 3 10. odo 
sto the Sine of the Wall's Declination, 45% 9 84948 
"1s the Co. Tangent of the Latitude 51“ 30 9. 90d 


To the Tangent of Subſtyle's Diſtance 2921 99 58 1 | 
% | 7 A 3 


5 £ "As the Radius 10. 1 
TL Is to the Co- Sine of the Walt's Declination, 45® 9.849 


07 Dialing: 
For the Height of the Style proceed thus: 


80 is the Co · Sine of the Latitude 3100 99 
To che Sine of the Style's Height 260 5 | 


_9:6gg 


To find the Inelination of the Meridian. uſe the follow | : 

| | Analogy. : 
| As the Radius fa ee ee 
Js to the Co- Tan gent of the wars Dea. 4 

% nation 4 10. ooo 5 
Foils the Sine Ta the Latitude sieg 9. . 91 : 

7 


70 the Co: Tangent of the Toclination of 3 
Rech e 7 9-393 


Thus from the Elevation of the pole 5x 307 and 
Declination of the Wall Eaſtward Wh 8 „ we FRAME 1 
following Requiſites. ' * 

The Height of the Style 269 4 
The Diſtance of the Sub-Style from the Meridian 29% 2 

And the Inclination of the Meridian 517 3 


125 The following Table, which is calculated for the Lat 
- tude of London, will ſhew how the like Tables may | 
framed ſor any other N 1 88 
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" We miſt W TY? that oy Initiation: of the Meng 
| * being 19.55, which. is. more. than 465.98 .9T, 15 5 Hou 
ce 2 Nine o Clock from the Meridian, you ny 
Ae of Ning From & 19 7, and there will be 69 ; 
- Diſtance of Nine Ce from the Sub-Style, ' 1 
* becauſe Eight 0 Clock is. 60® Ulſtant from the Merit 
- fbfrat 5 1 57 from it, and there will remain 89 4 
Diſtance 1 Eight o' Clock from the Sub- Stile. bY 
IS -, reſt of Hours, and Parts of Hours, are eaſily found 
adding | fifteen N for an Hour; 7% 30 for half 
Hour, and 3 45 for à Quarter, as wilt plainly appe 
by the following Table, The next Thing to be dots 
to find the Hour Diſtances, which 1s * by 
following Proportion. oat | 
As the Radius 10 co 
To the Tangent of 6 375 the Equinoctia!l! 
Diſtance 9.08 
So i is the Sine of 260 7, the Pole” 8 Height Above : 
the Plane 2 $4 by 


To 66 Thn e of 39 4 the Hour Diſtance 
for 9 0 Clock 


\ #244 . 
\ - ** 


+ 44. 3 
* „. 


rely. | 
TanLy of tbe Equinoctial Diſtances of 'the Hours from + 15 
"the Sub- ſtyle, and all of the true Hour-Diſtances. „ 
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r 2 * 2 1 0 
{ Hourpind |" Equlnotiiat | Teer rr 
| Halves, | Diſtances, | Diſtances | _.-_ © 
— | D. + M. P. . 25 M}:, f Ne _ 
III. [83 374 3147752 
32 75 335 38 
„ I 881 37 39 
42 Fil 60 33333 55 
„ 53 330 19 
L a 3324 980 
62 J30 3334 © $9 
MY 7: 15 33; 6, $9]. 
VIII 48. 3 8344 
9.64% 8 2 . O 33; © : * SF. 
my IX 6 . 
8.72 X 21 5710 
2 10 4 29 27 13 ; 
"AL; | av 57/18 
1114. 2723 
XII 51 5722 
12 2 59 2736 
„ 56 $745 
iz 24 27 57 
IL 81 $772 
24 . 89 2788; 14 
h drawing this Dial, after you have let fall the Perpen- 
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lar Line from A to B, which repreſents the Meridian, 
bit at right Angles with the Line DE; then. from the 
itre A, deſcribe the Semicircle FD, and ſet off 29921 
m F to H; at H make a Mark, and from the Centre 
through the Mark H, draw the Line AC for the Line 
the Sub- ſtyle; from I, the Mark of the Sub- ſtyle, 
ards K, ſet off 269 7', the Height of the Style, and 
w the Line AK. This done, mark off all the Hours 
I half Hours on the Semi-Circumference from the Sub- 
ſe, and draw Lines for the 


Hours, as you ſee in the. 
ye - - 7 0 
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When the Dial is thus drawn, you have four Dials m 
by this ſingle Example for the ſame Declination 4 
becauſe if you turn it upſide down; it will become a No 
Eaſt declining Dial ; the Draught, and the back 
wiil ſhew a Weſtward declining Dial, only ebangiog 
Hours of the Morning to thoſe of the Evening. f 
turn it upſide down, and you have a North-Weſt Decling 
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ach Side from 45 to 75 ; therefore when you want a 
er Number 1 „take the iſtances from 45 1048 | 
yur Compaſſes, and open your Sector till they reach, 
| 4 to 45 on the ſmaller Line, and that will be fit fer 
Uſe as far as 75 reach, 4 | „ 
This being premiſed, draw the Squares as uſual for otber 
ib and at a proportionable Di from the Side ot 
inner Square, as you ſee: at A, draw the Line AB 
el to the Sides, then open your Compaſſes to the 
ius of a Line of Sines, or 60 of the Chords, or 45” 


he Tangent, ſetting one Foot in A to deſcribe t 
2M „ie Arch B E. Suppoſe: then the Declination of the 
Non eto be 839 37 Minutes in the Latitude of London, you 
ack ind out by Calculation, as in the proceeding Section, 


by the Table, that the Height of the Style is 30 53, 
Diſtance of the Sub ſtyle — the Meridian 38018, 
the inclination: of the Meridian 159 therefore take 
18 in your Compaſſes from your Line of Chords, and 
from B to C; likewiſe. 39 58, and ſet it from C to 
make Marks at each, and from the Centre A draw 
abſcure Lines AC and AD: This done, allow a proper 
whe for your Style, as from C to E, and draw the 
EF parallel to DA. This done, take the Height 
lte Style in your Compaſſes on the Line HK, drawn 

; At 


a 


+ * a 

CBE +a TT 
T -# - $55 * 
K 


32324 
Diſtance from 45 to 45 on the great Line of the Tangent 


make a Table of the Hour Diftances in the föllowing M 
ner: As the Inclination of the Meridian is 85, whi 


Table will appear. 


"Hours. EquinoRtial-, | He Equino&ti 


D FF 5 


every Hour; then take the Meaſure of the Style in) 


3 * * 
«x I: „ * * 


at right Angles to the Subſtyle, and open the Sector tot 


But before you proceed any farther, it will be proper 


5 Degrees leſs than o“ or ſix Hours, therefore ſix oc 
is five Degrees beyond the Subſtyle, as from the folloyi 


% 


I . Diſtances, 
VIII 255 
IX 4 F 40 x 

* 3 55 , 
dc ."Xk- {- 70. 


Diſtances.” 


0 
O 
UL] oat um! 
VII F o 0 


The Tangents of theſe Diſtances taken from they 
tor are to be ſet on the Line KH, on each Side of 
Subſtyle, as you ſee. in the Example, making Marks 


Compaſſes on the Line I L, and make that the Rad 
after which take the Tangents of the Diſtances of 
Hour as before, and place them on the Line I L, in 
ſame Manner as the former: This done, draw the 
Lines through the Marks, and the Dial is firiiſhed, 


S. 
. 4 4 14 — . 5 * 80 5 
„ 7* . g - 1 297 
» 


{ ; 
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Of Dialling. b 
ran 0 39) it D2285UT U en i hb . 
Wixtrcat . der Lebe 58 be., 5 Ps 


= 4 * Dr 12 . (a te — — — ; * 
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07 the cars ent Bias. 4 


HE beſt Colours for painti Sun Dials are, © eG ef 
brown for the Primang or-firſt Colour, White Lead 
ſecond Colour, and Lamp- black for drawing the 
Lines and Figures. Dip: a large Briſtle-Bruſh in 
Brown, well ground with: Linſeed Oil, and colour 
dard or Plane all over, on the Back as well as the 
r, leaving no Part uncoloured: This is called the 
8 of the Dial. When this firſt Colour is dry, do it 
jan with the ſame tempered ſomewhat. thicker :- 
is is alſo dry, it will not be amiſs to cover it over 
ih the ſame Colour, becauſe by this Means the 
il be more ſubſtantial; and laſt the longer 
a this laſt Time of colouring is dry, then uſe White 


mn which colour the Face of the Plane all over. 
FF When 


2 == k — 
4 * * — 


_ 2 _—_— 
: 5 8 
* * 


„„ © Gill 
2 When it is dry it may be repeated three or four Ty 


and the Face will he fit to withſtand the Violence of 
Weather. This done, draw a horizontal Line on 
4 Plane with a Black Lead Pencil, near the N 


8 


Quide. . 5 
When the Paper Drau 


Plane, and faſtened with Pins or "Packs, the 
the Lines thereon be trausferred to the Plane, by k 
a Ruler over every Hour, Half- Hour, and Quarter ! 
ſion; and where the Ruler interſeQs the boundary 
there make Marks, by drawing Lines with a Black 
Pencil, of ſuch a Length as each Diviſion requires; 
viewing of a Dial well painted, drawn, and made, 
be a conſiderable Help in this Reſpect: However, 
muſt not forget the Line of the Subſtyle, if it be 
— Dial, that the Style or Gnomen may be pr 
pl 77 7 ELEC 3 ; 


When the Draught is thus transferred tothe Plane 
Jour the boundary Lines with good Lamp-Black, or] 
Black Paint; as alſo the Hour, Half-Hour, and Qu 
Diviſions muſt be drawn with the ſame. Let the C 
be as thick and as' ſtiff as you can poſſibly uſe it, ſo 
draw a clear and ſmooth l. ine; then draw the Figure 
the ſame Colours; and laſt of all take care to plac 


=: Gnomon of a proper. Height, perpendicular to the yl. 
4 and the Dial vill Nr finiſhed” Some indeed put the multi 
| of the Year, and ſome” remarkable Sentence on the WP itſelf 
* but that muſt be left to your own Diſcretion, Ii the 
Some, who are fond of Show, are for having tl, C, 
gures gilt, and then you may take Gold Size to dra = 
with; which may be made with drying Oil, and Feet, 
Oker, ground as fine as the Oil itſelf, to lay yourRther | 
on. Vou will know: when it is:ſufficiently dry to gi nine 
on; by touching it with the End of your Finger; I Fwdué 


eee 
Fi flicks « little thetbto, # Bout bringing the 

| ref it Is dry enoug h; but if t e en e 
nuſt let ĩt alone a little . Men 855 1 drowh- , 


+ rum Hi it beg, ot e i. flo pace 3 her Re dec 


3 12256 1 la cady ee Ms 57 I 
2 {Gold, and take out a Le \ 1 Bel *. > 
| on the gilding Cuſhion, and if it ddes not cbt ; 
wit with your Breath, which will fay ＋ flat and even 3. 
n with a Knife of Cane, or for want If it, an ordinary 
ket Knife that has a very ſmooth Edge and wiped very 
, cut the Gold into ſuch Pieces as are ft for ybur Work 3. 
| zvith your gildiog Pallet, which is a little Bit of Wood. 
x-ſhaped, and a wollen Cloth glued: to it, take up- 
r Gold, which may be readily dons: i ou dreathe up- | 
the Cloth,. touch the Gad, and lay it on your Size; 5 
preſs it down with a Bunch of Cotton, or a Haren 
e 

2 Wr will remain ; 
mÞdexuttfol; 
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Of u dev s i 


Square is a Figure A . D 
with four w_ / 2 og 5 | actio 
and as many right : ER 
the, It is meafured FF — ATT TTT 
tie ſltphing ale Side i nn 
the 1 the Pro- dS 445k. 
7 tis the oa, ed £4 2Þ+ Bo 1:1: 4 $3; 
KC D, be ae 5 Y i —— 7 4 
are, each Side being | lj] 
Feet, Yards, Poles” e 
rh 7 2 mul- tn $8590 $15.40 1-i 1 ? IM 
nine and. [I 4 Yi 79 ox: an 
tnduet is fs e _ EE 2 


Pf ä 


. „ Of Meaſuring. 
— AD ana h EHOPK Ads u, K. 1 
ong Square, has hb 
Sides, and as et l * T — 


ao the oppoſit IIS - 
F- 
bu: 
ih 


w 
1 
% 


of which are equ and pa- 
2 * / the Lengrh 
ü Bread itt „and the 821 
"rodutt will give the Con- — 
tent, Thus in the adjacent _ 5 
Figure A, B, . multiply C | | 
8, the Length, by, the Breadth, ao the Prout is 
the Content. $4 
Here it may; he he obſerved, that if two |Superficie | 
the ſame Circumference, unleſs the Figures are the 
the Content will be by no Means equal. Thus i in, 
Square juſt mentioned, the Sum of all the Sides is 
Likewife a Parallelogram, that has two Sides equal to 
each, and the other two equal to twelve each, will 
36 for the Circumference and 72 for the Content, as 
Pe ears by multiplying one Number into the other. Wh 
the Content of the Square is 81; which makes a con 
able Difference. Many a Perſon has 0 8 for 
of underſtanding. this Rule. g 
RnomBUs A. Ne | 'B | 
is a Figure having e 
ſour equal Sides 
with unequal An- 
gles, two. of which 
that are 2 . 
being obtuſe - and 
the other two op- 
ite Angles a- 


2 
E 


cute, as in the Fi- — 
eee oo oO 

meaſure it, let fall a Perpendicular from B to E. Sup 
the Meaſure: of this to be x 3» and the Sides A B, 4 
B D and CD 16 each; multiply the Perpendicular 
with one of the Sides, and. the Product 208, will be 


| Content. - 


This will be very evident when we ſhall underſtand t 
every Rhombus and Rhomboides is equal to a Square o 


Paraltetopram that ä on dhe ſame Baſe — 
T 


ſame Parallels, 


; 4 3 N 
G 4 . : 6 ; 

4 . . * * 9 ; | 

F 1 F . p 

"_ — — — 

: 8 and . i % 1289883 Z . : * 


us the W A, B, 0. > By hasthe fame Di- 
afons as 6 CD, and therefore the Perpendicular A D. 
itiplied into the Baſe, muſt needs give the Content of 
h. The fame will hold good in Triang me all Kinds. 

A ants is 1 os l mne two. * 


— ; 


= E 20 


ich are longer man the a FAS but e g E 

ks are equal, It has like wiſe two acute Angles, and two 

uſe; Thoſe. oppoſite to each other are equal. Let. 

| 2 Perpendicular from A t E, the Meaſure of which! 

. 3 [Sy 8 by 20, the longeſt * and the Content: 
160. 


| right-angled Triangle ©: V AB . 
deaſured by mukiplying. Fe > IB 5 
be Per N „ WE 12 
ar le, and. N Produ * 1 
he lte the Content, Thus: * . 12 
the Perpendicular B Q 0 „ 
du anltiplied into the Baſe 75 8 5 
re a0; the Product is 96, 4 2 
en t Content.., Or- if you? . 
Th 1 F: F3. Co ls. 2 


go 
Pl o 


"*F , : a A 

* 8 * 5 LF * 9 N ä * b 
41S WIEN N * Z 
. » AO A *: o 
A . R 0 
. 4 8 o , 


os. 4 N 
* 4 2% Bi ©» 
9 7 9 : f 
. " OE 
os. Be: five *+ W 


3 * 
E 5 2 
* * 
If; a AD * 8 
n 
— + * 
> 8 + 7 7 - 
* = 
8 7 


18 
- * 


„ "Of Maſuing, 
| ' multiply half the Baſe into the whole Perpendicular, 
ID re dd will be the ſammee 

If the Triangle is oblique-angled, let fall a pere 
cular from B, the obtuſe Angle, and then multiply 


vere * 


* 
. 
bl V; * 
N E ö l * 
= * 2 * 
3 2+ Ta 
* 5 % + , # 
4 8 8 43 
1 a 


"5 * 4. 
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. 
- 
. 
* 
CY 
* 
. 
» 
* 
1 
- 
„ 
. 
S » 
2 
. 
* 
» 
0 
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: - e E i ”» 4 + 2 4 ? 
* , * 
— . . p 3 * 
2 2 4 2 > 4 * c 1 * . Py 2 7 . my 2. 16 
P — 4 Uh 


of it by the Baſe as before, and the Product will 
the Contents. Thus half the Perpendicular B E 6, n 
tiphed by A C the Baſe 25, gives 150. This Rule h 
good in Triangles of every Kind. | | 
When the Gees is equilateral the Length of the 
e may be found by ſquaring-one of the Sides, 
alf the Side, and by ſubſtracting the leſſer Square f 
the greater, the Remainder is the Square of the Pen 
dicular, the Root of which being extracted is the Me: 
of the Perpendicular. In the Triangle A B C each! 
is 16, The Square of 16 is 256, and the Square of 8 
half of it, is 64, which ſubſtracted from 256, leaves 
| —_ Square Root of which 13.86 equal to the Perpend 


The Perpendicular of an Iſoſceles Triahgie may be 
xeafured in the ſame Manner only 5 the 
qual Sides and half the other, and then by ſubſtracting 
je fer Squire from the greater, and the iquare Roter , M 
he Remainder will be the Meaſure of the Perpendicias , 
chu HI K is an Iſoſceles Triangle. The two sau! 
zes HI and TK are 20 each, and the other Side is 24. 
[he Square of 20 is 400, and the Square of half KH Iz 
$144, which being ſubſtracted from 400, leaves 256, te 
ot of which is 15.94, the Height of the Perpendicular, | 


1 
"1: 
9”. 


2 


AT 


ATrareziuM is an irregular Figure, having four un 
ual Sides and four unequal” Angles, as in the Figure 
ICD. To meaſure it you muſt draw. the diagonal 


* 
—— 


— * * «1 
: ; * s 
* F 3 py - 
: 7 7 - — — 5 3 
* 1 4 . — 
a - g . Sa, 5 0 '7 2 
4 - _ , 
” - 4 
' I * , 


tom A to C, which will reduce it into two Ti- 


5 Ton aſuring 
BF . 4 the L 
Inſtance, AG 1 $0, BF 12, and 

Perpendiculars: t eether, 1 they 


which, ele multi Chun 5 


| l Tess d .anot As mae 
| ee more convenient 


ark; 


pendicular. The R Rule is to add all this Sides together u 

then to take half the Sum; afterwards ſubſtract each Sid 
ſeverally from half the Sum, and note the Differenc 
This done, multiply the half Sum by all thoſe Difference 
done after another, and the laſt Product will be a Sum. 
of which you are to extract the Square Root, which will 
the Content of the 8 
yo pe 


.. Half Sum | 
Differences vie” "te 


. ä product 
Sum 1 16 16 of al all the side Difference 


Half 58. Fs „5 
* 2 5 , 30 


| Diffepie 388 


/ 


| : Produa 2290 
The Logarithm of this Number: 53611 
Halt is the * of the Root 4 00 
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> Root ma 


be added together to find the Content of the whole Figure. 

A Pol vo is a Figure. confiſting of any Number of 

ual Sides and _ Angles; the Names: of the moſt 

mmon are as follow. A Trigon has three Sides; a  Þ# 

tragon four. Sides; ai Pentagon has five Sides; a 

eragon ſix Sides; a Heptagon ſeven. Sides; an | 

rt Sides; an Enneagon nine Sides; a Decagon ten Sides; 

 Hendecagon eleven, anda Dodecagon twelve Sides. The 

feſt Way of drawing Lge. | 

Polygon is to inſcribe lt 

thin a Circle; to perform | 

ich divide 360, the De- - 

x in the Circle, by the? 
mber of Sides, and; 

n taking the Chord:/ 

theſe Degrees in your x 
* 2 the Chord; X 
120 for a Trigon; 2 

2 Tetragon, _ fir * 
gon; 60 for a Hexa-  * 

; 51? 26 for a Hepta- 

; 45 for an Octagon e 
for an Enneagon; 36 for a Decagon; 339 44 for a 
ddecagon, and 30 for a Dodecagon. Then make Marks 
de Circumference, as you ſee in the Example, and draw 

e from one to the other. This is eaſily done, it being 
gon, for the Radius is equal to the Chord of 60 De- 

6, which is one Side of this Figure. To meaſure any of 
& Figures, you muſt let fall a Perpendicular from the 
tre to the Middle of any of the Sides, and multiply the 


8 ” 


. * 
—— 2 


of all the Sides by one half of the Perpendicular, and 
odu& will be the Content. Thus if one Side is 1io 


| ependicular, A will be 8,66, half of which is 4,333 - 
9760, the Sum of the Sides, with this, and the Pros | 


R : 2 „ 3 K 
7 8 * * _ 1 * R 7 x 
N Sl *. 5 
* 3 l + 
4 ; 4 
56 : K 
5 8 « 2 . * Py 
, » x 1 1 
a Po 224 * * 8 8 


| 3 — the Content ar which i tha 


A. B, C, D, be the Cir 


is the Side of a Heptagan, 


rr But A A AGE er MA I A ow > VERS © Gann 
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Thing. ent uni Sum. 30 bythe whole Pey 
cular and the Content will be the mm. 
To draw a Polygon 


metrically in a Lire. ; 
e:given, craſs it wih t D 

at right-Angles. | Then pen your Compaſtos ts | 
Semidiameter. Set one Foot in A, and with the of 
make Marks in the Crirumference at E and F, Dt 
Line from E to F and it will divide the Semidiameter in 
two equal Parts. This done, ſet one Foot of the C 
paſſes. in Hand extend the ather to B. With this open 
make a Mark in the Diameter at K, and draw the li 
B K, and from the Centre X by the Point where E F 
4 B — each other, 's as 9 nt an Nr the Line x! 
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Now obſerve E F is the Side of a Th on or Tk 
be inſertbed in a Circle. AB. is wth of 5 | 
or Square. BK is the Side of a A 
Side of a Hexagon. AL. is the Side o a . f 
XK is the Side of a Deca b It is uſually faid that! 

ut it wants ſuc Minutes of In 
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Of: Meaſuring, 
le I . Rr 2 . N alia 8 | 
OTIS 8. Ae EL. 
5 l known, it needs." © ; _—_ 
e. Definition, 2 3 
Dau be proper to obßvz:²Üůũ Y 
8 6 aut E is een 
e o entre. AB C D- 

peripheryß or 
ter in ircumference; A 

Gor ADC, a4 

open icircle; ABE or 
he IDE, or DCE or 
EF ck is a Quadrant: 
XI yt AC or BD 
a Diameter.; and 
hat half of either 
AE is the Semi- . 
meter, or the Radius of the Circle. 5 
To find the Content of a Circle, multiply half the Dia- 
eter by half the Circumference, and the Product is the 
tent. Suppoſe the Diameter AC to be 14, and the 
ircumference 44, the half ef theſe is 7 and 22, which 
king multiplied together, yield 155; but if the Dia- 
ter of the Circle only is hnows. then ſquare the Dia- 
eter 14, that is, multiply 14 into 14, and it will make 
56; multiply this into the Decimal Fraftion .7854, and 
ke Product will de 154,9384, nearly the ſame as the for- 
ter, It is oftgn'neceflary to know the Proportion be- 
wen the Diameter and the Circumference of a Circle : 
oy the common Proportion is as 7 to 22, which is our 
in odo toe much. If you would be more exact, uſe 
he Proportion of 1 to 3. 14, or 13 to 355, which is the 
2 3 all; for it is only one in 333333 different from 
be Truth, _ PT F 
f you know the Circumference, and would find the 
Jumeter, the Proportion is as 22 to 7, or as 3. 14 to 1, 
+ 355 to 113.” Any sse Tos of a Circle, whether a Se- 
angel circle or à Quadrant, or more or leſs, which has ohe 

int or Angle at the Centre of the Circle may be mea-. 
A 6 ſd by the former Rule; chat 6, let half the Arch de 
mn Mics by the Sernidiameter, and you will bare the 


{34+ 1,74 $877 
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336 Of Meaſarig. 
But the ſt Difficulty lies in meaſuring the $ 
5538 ment of a Circle, that is, that Part of a Circle which 
F- - contained between, a Chord and an Arch of the fa 
Circle. Thus AE B is the Chord, ADE the Arch, a 

AE B, BD A the whole Segment. The moſt certa 

Way to meaſure a Segment is to enlarge it into à Sec 
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as in the Example before us: For if yon meaſure the 
Triangle A B C as is before taught, by letting fall a Per 
pendicular from C to E, the Meaſure of which will be 
707; the half is 353,5; which being multiplied into Al 
the Baſe will produce 5000008, the Content of the Tri: 
angle. For the Content of the Sector or Quadrant mul 
tiply half 1571, which is 785,5, by 1000, the Radius 
and the Product will be 7855000, ; the Content; then ſub 
ſtract 5000000, the Content of the 'T'rjangle, from 785 5000; 
the whole Content of the Sector, and * Remainder vil 
de 2855000, the Content of the Segment 
The common Way is to .multipty; two thirds of 293, 
which is 1954, by 14.14, and the Froduct will be, 2762946 
This you may find is leſs, than 2855000, almoſt a 27th 
Part, and conſequently is not ſo exact as the other Way. 
| Note, Authors have given various Methods of reducing 
all Sorts of Plane Figures to a Square geometrically. But 
| all thab Labour may be ſpared by firt gaining the fue 
| ficial Content, and then extracting the Square Root; * 
| | 5 that 


t of the Figure, be it what it will. 


ich is ſo eaſily comprehended. that it needs no Figure. 


l, and the Product by the ſame Side. Thus, ſuppoſe 
 bide of a Cube was 3, then three Times 3 is 9, and 
ee Times 9 is 27, the Content of the Cube. | 


Parallelograms, the Oppoſites of which are equal and 
illel. It is otherwiſe called a Px Is M, whoſe Baſe, ABCD 
i Parallelogram, and may repreſent a Piece of Timber, 
ne, or the like, JJ IG EVE 14 0 


"Ip j ll . 99 


a Per o meaſure it get the ſuperficial Content of the End, 
will be äpl/ that into the Length, and the Product will give 
„A Content. Thus 4 multiplied into 5 gives 20, the ſu- 


I 
io»: 
oF 
XN 
4 


Lengthigives 340, the Content of the whole. 
TAN AR PrtSM, as AB CD, is meaſured like 


1 


brmer, only you muſt. obtain the ſuperkcial Content 
e End, as in other Triangles, by letting fall a Per- 


G g 


N 


. ²˙ Aa 7 
t Root will be the Side of a Square equal to the Con — 7 F 
of MEASURING SOLIDS. + _ * 
| Cuz is a. ſquare Solid, comprehended under ſix. | 
metrical Squares, being exactly in the Shape of a Dye: 


* 3 PER" WW mY 
a RAS + N e 7 
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127 


s meaſured by multiplying. the Side of the Cube into 


APARALLELOPIPEDON Is a ſolid Figure contained under. 


cial Content of the End; which multiplied into 17, 


ular, and then multiply the Content by the Length, 
| | and 


+4 


l „ F Rr * 
„ * 1 = . 8 : ns n * 5 
e + a >. - 
* 1 — 
. * 


ot | 338 . Of Meaſuring. 

and you will have the Content of the whole, This 
otherwiſe called a Priſm, whoſe Baſe is a Triangle. t 
a general Rule for Priſms of all Kinds to get the ſuperſig 
Content of the Baſe, and then to multiply it into t 
Length, and you will have the Content. Thus a pn 
may have its Baſe a Pentagon, Hexagon, Heptagon, & 
A Prramnip is a ſolid Figure, whoſe Baſe is a Polygo 

and whoſe Sides are plain Triangles, the ' ſeveral Tops 


— 


* which meet in one Point. 
The Baſe of a Pyramid 
muſt be meaſured like the 
Baſe of a Priſm, for it may 
. conſiſt of three, four, five, 
ſix, ſeven, &c. Sides; and 
when that is obtained mul- 
tiply it into one third of 
the Height, and that will 
= you the Content of the 
—_ 
The Baſeof the annexed 
Pyramid, AB C D, is a 
Sgquare, the Side of which 
c is 5, and the Height is 15, 
one third of which is 5. 
Then for the Baſe ſay, five 
Times 5 is 25, which mul- 
tiplied by 5, one third of Fa 5 
the Height, makes 125, the Content of the Pyramid. 
The FrusTuM of a PYRAMID is the remaining 
when the Top is cut off by a Plane parallel to the B;. 
To meaſure it, firſt get the ſuperficial Content of bt 
the Baſes, and multiply them together; extract the 80 
Root of the Product; add the Content of both Baſes to 
Root, then multiply the Sum by one third of the Hei 
and you will haye the ſolid Content of. the Fruſtum. 
the Side of the great Baſe of a Quadrangular Fruſtun 
5, and the leſſer 3; the Content of the firſt is 25, and 
the ſecond g; theſe added together make 34, the Root 
which is 5,83; to which add 34, and the Sum is 39, 
which multiplied by 6, one third of the Height, the! 
duct will be 238,98, the Content of the Fruſtum. 


40 


A Cyiinver is a Solid which 
produced by the entire Revolution A 


wes, It is terminated by two Baſes, 


jure. : EE i r 
The Diameter of the Baſe being 
wen, as AB, and the Height AD 
x BC, you may by that Means find 
he Area of the Circle at the Baſe 
EBF, which multiplied: into the 
ngth, the Product will give thjge 


ultiply it into itſelf, and the Pro- 


8 


Z ut will be 896; multiply this again by t 
A action. 7854, and the Product will be 1 

7 f the Baſe: This multipl 

> ontent of the Cylinder. 

, A Cos E is a Solid 


hich terminates in a 
bint, and is produced by 

de entire Revolution of 
Triangle upon one of 
$ Sides. When the ge- _ 
rating Triangle ABD 
ws one of its Angles right 
D, it is called a right 
one, becauſe then the 
bis will be perpendicular 
the Baſe; but if the 
nangle ABD had been 
blque, it would have 
en called an inclined 
ine, becauſe the Axis 


f 2 Parallelogram about one of its q 


hich are equal; Circles, deſcribed I: 
the two: oppoſite Sides. of the 
nallelogtam. The Stone Roller 

f a Garden exactly reſembles this I} . 
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tent of the Cylinder. Suppoſe 1h | | 
he Diameter of the Baſe AB is 14, D Fn 


53,938, the Area. | 
led by 16 gives 2463.008, the. 


WE 
ud have been inclined B ul 
| the Baſe. I am now WW 
ating of the former. 


- 
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240 © O Meaſuring. 

Multiply the Area of the Baſe by one third of they, 
pendicular Height, and the Product will be the Conte 
oc ACB be a Cone, the Diameter of whoſe Baſe B( 
26,5 Inches, and the Height AD is 16,5 Feet; mult 
the Diameter 26,5 in itſelf, and the Product vil 
702,25, which multiply by. 7854, and the Product vil 
55154715 which multiplied by 5,5 a third Part 
the Height, the Product will be 3033, 47825; which 
vided by 144, the ſquare Inches in a Foot, the Quotier 

21,97, the ſolid Content of the Cone in Feet. | 
An ELL11ys1s, or mathematical Oval, is a Plane ten 
nated by a curve Line, called the Circumference of 
Ellipſis, as AC B P, and is produced from the Sei 
of a Cone by a Plane cutting both its Sides, but 
parallel to the Baſe. It has two Diameters cutting e: 
other in the Centre; the longeſt, C , is called 


tranſverſe Diameter, and the ſhorteſt, A B, is called 
conjugate Diameter. Take half the tranſverſe Diam 
n your Compaſſes, that is, EC or ED; then ſet one 


» 


- 
— 


- i . . e , 3 9 N 9 L ” 

> - \ I 1 "I p * 
- 5 * 
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he p ä 1 | J 
the Compaſſes in A, and extend the other to the Line 
nd at, the Point F, where it reaches to make a 
5 . as alſo at G. Theſe two Lines are the Focus's. A 


e drawn through theſe Points from H to I, and from 


vil WY» L. parallel to he Conjugate Diameter AB, is called 
9 Latus· rectum or right Parameter, Theſe two Lines 
dic eviſe are called the principal Ordinates. Beſides, all 
— es at right Angles to the tranſverſe Diameter are called 


rd1 ates. MARS © "4% 5 - i 4 
This Figure was purpoſely deferred till a Cone was 
ated of, that it might be better underſtood; I ſhall. 
refore ſhew how to meaſure it. Multiply CD 41, the 
averſe Diameter, into AB, the conjugate Diameter 31, 
the Product will be 1271. The Square Root of this 
15,65, which is the Diameter of a Circle equal to this 
Ipſis; therefore multiply 1271 by ,7854, as in meaſur- 
a Circle, and the Product 998, 2425 is the Content of 
Ellipſis. 1 | | 
he Fruſtum of a Cone, or a TxuncaTeDd Cons, is 
n ſome Part of the. ſmaller End is cut off parallel to 
Baſe, Tormeaſure this, multiply the Diameter of the 
) Baſes together, and to the Product add one third of- 
Square of the Difference of the Diameters ; then mul- 
the Sum by, 7854, and you will gain the mean Area 
ren the two Baſes, which multiply by the Height, and 
will have the Content of the Fruſtum. {' 

et the greater Baſe of a truncated *Cune be 15, the 
r 10, and the Height 30; the Product of 10 and 25 
üplied together is 250; the Square of 15 is 225, one 
| of which is 75, which added to 225 makes 300;: 
multiplied by .7854, the Product, is 233,62 : This 
ut multiplied by zo, the Height, makes 706,86, the. 
—— of the Fruſtum. FR of 

| SPHERE or GLOBE is a round, ſolid Body, every 
of whoſe Surface is equally diſtant from — | 
in it, called the Centre. It is a Figure generally 
* and is exactly repreſented by a. Ball perfectly 


e ten 
e of | 
Selb 
but 
ing et 


led 


0 find the ſolid Content of a Globe when the Axis 
Jameter is known, uſe this Proportion; as 21 is to 11, 
þ the Cube of the Diameter to the ſolid Content. 
bole the Diameter or Axis of a Globe to be 18, the 
G 8. 3. Cube 
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"443. oͤ Of Meaſuring. 
Cube of 18 is 5832; then ſay, as 21: 11: 6832: 4c; 

the folid Content of the Globe; or wil — Ke 1 
the Cube of the Axis by .5236, and the ſolid Content 
be-the ſame. 5 | 

When the Diameter and Circumference are both kn 
multiply them together, and the Produ& will be the 
perfiejal Content: Multiply this by the ſixth Part of 
Biameter, and the Product will be the ſolid Conti 
Suppoſe the Diameter to be 18, then will the Ci 
ference be 56.57 ; this multiplied by 18 gives 1018.2 


the ſuperficial Content: This again multiplied by z, NA 

ſixth of the Diameter, the Product is 3054.3 for the R 

lid Content nearly the ſame as before. et lo 

All theſe Operations may be performed by Logarit oo 191 

much more exactly, thus: | N The 

Eogarithm of 222 ; | 1.2  divic 

— — — 18 | d 1.25 rof { 

. | | ud 28 

| The Sum LA 2.5 tain 

| Logarithm of 7 ſubſtract o. 5 

| | 8 N bh 

Remains Log. of the Circumference 56.57 1.7: th 

| Ps. | | | dot 18 

' Logarithm of 18 | £25, 1 5 a 
Log. of the ſuperficial Content 1018.26 3.00 
Eogarithm of IPD | F 
Log. of 3054. 3. the ſolid Content „ uM 

You may perceive by this Method the little Differ This 

ariſing from multiplying by Fractions is avoided, and "ul 


the laſt Product comes nearer the Truth than any te 
Way, beſides, when you are a little uſed to this Met and, 


you will find it much the eaſieſt: But when the Nun for t] 
to be multiplied are greater than the tabular Numbers, taſure 
mult proceed the common Way. | Bis 
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the meaſuring Artificers Work, ſuch as Carpenters, Brick- 
layers, Foiners, Plaiſterers, Painters. Glaxiers, Maſons,, 
and Paviours. 4-6" | | 


>. 
* £ 
* 
- 7 
7 - 
» 
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OF CarrenTeRs Work... i - 
NARPENTERS Work, as Flooring, Partitioning, and* 
Roofing,. is uſually meaſured by the Square of 16 
et long, and 10 Feet broad, ſo that one Square contains 
oo ſquare Feet. | * 
The Rule is to multiply the Length by the Breadth, and 
divide it by Too, and the Quotient will ſhew the Num- 
rof Squares. Thus if a Floor is 57 Feet 3 Inches long, 
xd 28 Feet 6 Inches broad, how many Squares will it 
mtain-;- you may remember by what has been ſaid before 
at 5 is the Decimal of one half of any Thing, 75 of 
nee Quarters, 25 of a Quarter, and 125-of: half a Quar- 
r; then the Decimal of three Inches, a Quarter of a. 
wt is 25, and of ſix Inches half a Foot, is 5, This be- 
g conſidered the Work will ſtand thus, 3 
57.2 5 "RE : 
„ 


4286 
45 80 
14450 


|  1631.625 
This Product is to be divided by 100, which is expe-- 
bouſly done by. cutting: off with a Daſh of the: Pen: 323 
e two Frit Figures of the Integer towards the Right 
nd, and then the Anſwer will be 16 Squares and 31 Feet; 
fr the Inches, they. are not regarded in this Kind of 
aſurement, "Io Poet 1 
uppoſe- a PARTITION: is 12. Feet 3 Inches high, anc 
Feet 6 Inches deep, what is the Content?! 
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- 
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Of Meaſuring. 
MAS. 
SES Th 


| 6125 3 5 ier: 
2450 N | Pet 
e e 


2 5 3 1010.62 | ; 1 x 
The Anſwer is 10 Squares and 10 Feet. 


In Rooyixc it is a Rule among the Workmen, tliz i” 
Flat of a Houſe, that is the Meaſure from Wall to 0 
on the Inſide, and. half the Flat is equal to the Meat pr 
of the Rafters. of the Roof of the ſame Houſe, if 
be truly proportion'd:;, or as the Workmen ſpeak, ifit 
truly pitched : For if the Roof is more ſteep or more 
than the true Pitch, the Meaſure will be more or le 
Proportion: 25 ; THEE 
: Suppoſe the Meaſure from-the Inſide of one Wall tot 
Side of the other is 44 Feet 6 Inches in Length, and 
Feet 3 Inches in Breadth, how many Squares, of Roof 
will cover the Houſe ? C 
18.2 2 
n ; N ee An 


„ 15 
— * 
7300: 2 „„ 


812.12 5 The Flat, 
406 One Falf. 
| 134) 18, The Sum divided by 100: the W 
80 that the: Anſwer is 12 Squares 18 Feet. | 1 


Iuares 


V BrrexLavens Work. | dappo 


 Tit1xG is meaſured by the Square of 10 Feet or 10 
and is much the ſame as meaſuring the Roofs of C dard 
penters Work, only the Bricklayers muſt be allowed . 
the Eaves. They. likewiſe require double Meaſure | 
the Hips and Valles: The Hips are thoſe. Pieces of T 


6 > eee 
* hw at. x : 
N + 


Of . Meaſuring, 3430 
pbich are placed at the Corner of a Roof, and are 
ich longer than the Rafters. The Country Workmen 
monly call them Corners; ſome call them principal 
hers, and others Sleepers: But the Truth is, the 
pers lie in the Vallies, and join at the Top with the 


6. 
When the Gutters are allowed double Meaſure, the 
y is to meaſure the Length along the Ridge Tiles, and 
that Means the Meaſure of the Gutter will become 
uble, It is uſual alſo to allow double Meaſure at the 
wes, ſo much as the Projection is over the Plate, which is. 


wen mmonly about 18 or 20 Inches. 
- ppoſe the Tiling of a Roof is 35 Feet 9 Inches in 
21 th on both Sides, the uſual Allowance being made for 


— ures of Tiling are in the Roof? Proeesd as before. 
r leſz | 35575 

455 
pi 17875 
Roof 10725 

14 2.3. 

— 

15)55:125 


te Anſwer is 2 5 Squares and 55 Feet. : 

I Walling, the Workmen meafure their Work by the 

. Square, each Rod containing 16 Feet and a half, 
ich multiplied into itfelf makes a Rod-Square, con- 
ing 272.25 Square Feet, But in ſome Places a Rod 
18 Feet, and then it will contain 324 Square Feet. 
de Standard Thickneſs of a Wall is a Brick and a 
when it is more, it muſt be reduced to a Standard 
lickneſs, by multiplying the Superficial Feet contained 
the Wall, by the Number of half Bricks the Wall is 
i, and then one third of the Product will be the Con. 
tin Feet ſo reduced. %%% 
dappoſe a Wall is. 72 Feet 6 Inches long; 19. Feet 3 
tes high, and 5 Bricks and a half thick, how many 


10 * Brick-Work will it contain when reduced to the 
re | | 


19.25 


e Eaves, and 43 Feet 6 Inches in Length, how many 


Of Meaſuring. 
EA 19.25 The Height. e 
72.5 The Length, 


— — 


3 
38860 
| «3075 
. Bog. can 3 old ac” 1395-6ag 2 
8 8 eee 8 11 991 Half Bricks in Thi 


*— 


1398625 „ 
139852 2 | 
3)15351-875 RE: 
272.25) 5117. 291018 
| 27225 


239479 
217800 


68.06) 2167903 Quarters of a Rod. 
20418 ; 


I — 


12.61 


—— 


Take notice, that the Number 68.06, by which 
Remainder is divided, is a Quarter of a Rod ; which mi 
the Anſwer 18 Rods, 3 Quarters, and 12 Feet. 


Of PL AISTERERS Work. 


PLarsTERERs Work is meaſured by the Yard-v 
or the Square of three Feet, which is g Feet. TheR 
to multiply the Feet and Inches by each other, and 
to divide the Product by 9. The Quotient will gi 

| Content. 33 22 
Buppoſe a Cieling was 59 Feet g Inches in Length; 
24 Feet 6 Inches in Breadth ; how many Yards are colt 
ed in that Cieling? 


the t 


ö Brai 
I Part 
ect be 


Olney 


"6 
ped 
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29875 
23900 3 
11950 55 
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9)1463.875(162.652 
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rve that the Decimal of one Foot of a Yard Square, 
q Feet, is 1111, of two Feet 2222, of three 3333, 
wr 4444, of five 5555, of fix 6666, of ſeven 7777, - 
wht 8888. So that you ſee 652 is neareſt 666, There- 
the true Anſwer is 162 Yards and 6 Feet. 

ote, That in meaſuring Walls, Deductions muſt be 

& for Doors and Windows. Likewiſe in rendering be- 
kn Quarters, you may dedu® a fifth Part for the Quar- 
Braces, &c. But in whiting or colouring a fourth or 
kart muſt be added, when the Quarters and Braces 
kt beyond the Wall. 


0 Jornmrs Vert. | 
anens Work is meaſured by the Yard-Square ; but 


Dimenſions in taking the Height of any Room are 
F | taken 


* - FX, (4.30 
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34 Of Meaſuring, 
taken by a String, becauſe Cornice Mouldings, and þ 
ling Pannels cannot be meaſured by a ſtrait Inſtrum 
You muſt begin at the Top and girt all over the Mouldi 
which will make the Room much higher than it is: Why 
as in meaſuring round the Room, they only take it a; 
upon the Floor. 8 . 

If a Room of Wainſcotting, meaſured according to 
above Rule, be 12 Feet 9 Inches high, and 96 Feet 10 
ches in Compaſs, how many Yards of Wainſcottingy 
contain ? . f 

96.25 
WR 2.75 . 


— — 


48125 | | 


67375 
19250 
9625 


9)1227.1875(136.3541 
2 | - 


I 


$41 is the neareſt three Square-Feet, and therefore 
Anſwer is 136 Yards and three Square. Feet. 
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\bſerve that Dedudions are to de 6 for all Window: 

ts; and that the Window-Boards, Soffit-Boards, and 

eis muſt be meaſured by themſelves. Likewiſe that 
Poors, Window-ſhutters, and: other Work that is 
weht on both Sides, when jt is meaſured, the Joiner, 

id for Work and 175 Works that is, when you have 

ad the Content oy nul halve it, and add the half to 
_—_ sum, which will de the Content of the Work 
LH 


4 Panrrens Work. 

INTERS Work is meaſured in the ſame dine" as 
tof Joiners, by girting over the Mouldings, and ſwel- 
rPannels when you take the Height. When this is 
| you are to proceed exactly in. the ſame Method. He 
es his Work accordin to tho Times it is coloured over; 
paints the Window-Lights, . and Caſe- 
ts, &c, at ſo much per Piece. 


| Of GIAZzIzRs Werk. | 
LAZIERS meaffire their Work by the Foot Kare, ſo 
the Length and Breadth being multiplied together in 
produce the Content, They are commonly ſo exact 
otake their Dimenſions to a Quarter of an loch; and 
nultiplying Feet, Inches, and Parts, the Inch is ſub- 
ed into twelve Parts, as the Foot i is, and each twelfth 
into twelve others. = 
ppoſe a Pane or Light of Glaſs is 4 Feet, 8 Inches 
: long, and 1 Foot, 4 Inches, and 4 broad, how ma- 1 
et will it contain? 
he Decimal of 8 Inches and ? is. 729. The Decimal 
Inches and & is. 359, as you may ſee in the Decimal 
Ie of a Foot the Integer. + 
4-729 
1 


18916 
23645 
„ 
| OG 


—— : 


f CTY 
hat the anſwer is 6 Feet and almoſt 5 2 „„ 
; Ty 3 = FOO 


8 2 350 | | -- Meaſuring. | . 
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| Of Maso: ns. Work. 
Wa. Work is W Waker * be Fog 
| ſometimes ſuperficially, and ſometimes ans to t 
Solidity. Suppoſe a. Pavement is mn Feet. long, and 
Feet, 9 Inches wide, how many ſuperficial Feet vil 
contain : Remember that the Decimal of 9 Inches, 
three Quarters of a Foot is .75, and then t e Work: 
ſtand thus, 


; 16.75 


ooo 
825 


- 1608.00 | 


So that the Anſwer is 1608 Feet. 
Suppoſe a Wall to be 64 Feet, 6 Inches long, 20 P 
5 Inches high, and 2 Feet 3 Inches _ how many ſc 
F cet will it contain? 
| 64.5 The Length. 
20.5 The * 


3225 
12900 
13222.5 
8 Thickneſs. | 


661125 


264450 
04450 


-—— 


2975. 5.062 


In ſome Parts of the Kingdom, walling is meak 
by the Rod of 63 Feet, ſuperficial Meaſure, and then 
Thickneſs is — for in _ Price agreed upon. 

Suppoſe a Wall to be 89 Feet, 3 Inches long, and 
Feet, 6 Inches high; bow many Rods will it contain a 


ow Feet . 


1 —! m 
 63)1383-375(2 i 


. F883 : 
= 
—— 


660 


The Anſwer is 21 Rod and 60 Feet. 
= Of Paviours Work. Eo 1 
Paviours Work is meaſured by the Yard, ſo that n6-- 
ling elſe is neceſſary, but to multiply the Length by the 
readth and you will gain the Content. If it was meg- 
ired by the Foot, divide the Product by 9 to bring it 
Þ Yards, This is ſo eaſy, that an Example is not ne- 


20 F 
ny se 


EEC. ͤ ͤ SCI CILIIEETLT: 
Of MEASURING TIMBER. | 


HE Meaſuring of Boards is exactly the ſame as 
the Meaſuring a Parallelogram, before taught. 
uppoſe a Board is 13 Feet long, and 16 Inches broad; 
ow many Feet will it contain? Multiply 16 by 13 and 
de Product will be 208; divide it by 12, the Number of 
icbes in a Foot, and it will give 17 Feet, with 4 the Re- 
under, which is a Quarter of twelve, and therefore 
the third Part of a Foot. Or turn 13 Feet, the Length, 


neck 
then 


, and Inches by multiplying them by 12, and the Pro- 
in oft will be 156 Inches. Multiply this by 16 Inches, 

MM readth, and the 8 will be 2496. Then di- 
0 3 i | 


vide 


352 
vide it by 144, the Number of Inches in a Foot fa 


which is the third Part of 144 ; the ſame as before. 


Inches, and the Length 18 Feet. Multiply 15 by 


- tient will be 28.125 which is juſt 28 Feet and h: 


"truncated Pyramid. The Meaſuring this has been bef 
taught; but an Example in Feet and Inches will wal 


- "Suppoſe a Piece of Timber, the Side of whoſe Squs 
25 Inches at the greater End, and 9 Inches at the le 


. . 
4 » 


4 L 
- 


and the Quotient will be 17 Feet, with 48 remain 


A ſquare Piece of Timber which has equal Baſe, 
Sides being ſtrait and parallel, is the ſame as 2 P. 
lelopipedon, the Meafuring of which has been taught bei 
and therefore need not be repeated: I ſhall only give 
Example in Feet and Inches. 

Suppoſe the Side of a ſquare Piece of Timber is 


and the Product will be 228. Multiply this again by 
Feet the Length, and the F ua will be 4050. Di 
this laſt by 144, the ſquare Inches in a Foot, and the 


Quarter, the ſolid Content. When the Timber is br 
er than it is deep, multiply the Depth, Breadth 
Length together, dividing the Product by 144, and 
will have the Content. 

Tapezing Timber, by ſome called unequally ſqu: 
Timber, is properly the Fruſtum of a Pyramid, o 


Rm 


End, the Length being 20 Feet. 


— 
* 
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iir i Gag The Square at the End. 
PD et e kin ; The Square a the other naa. | 


"og Squar | © Root of it. P * 
2908: Content of both Baſs 14400 
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204 
144 

606 

576 


o Rem. 
de Anſwer is 43 Feet and a little more than one Inch, 
a may be neg feQed. | 
The Baſe of — Timber is the fame as a Cylinder, 
lraſuring of which has been already ſhewn. In 
(aſe it is common to put a Stri — to find the 
which is the Circumference, and from that Circum- 
you may find the Diameter. See Cylinder. But there 
aher Way to meaſure the Content or Area of the End, 
Al ſhall now ſhew. 8 I% 4 Cixcumference or mul-- 


tiply 


or Area. Mu 


354 Of Meaſuring.. 
tiply it into itſelf, which. is the ſame Thing, Then mult 
phy the Product nuch l oss, and that will give the Conte 
is Area by the Len 2 of the Ti 
ber, and the PER ell — the Length of the whole 
which may be reduced i into Feet, by dividing the ſaid! 
duct by 144. 
Suppoſe the Gint of a Piece ef round Timber is « 
"Inches, and the LI 18 Feet, procsed thus: 


'9216 the Produdt 


73728 _ 
46008 _ 
82944 
645 12 * 
8 733 40928 the 4 
1 18 Le 
586727424 
73340928 
13201.36704 the Produd 
———_ 35704091. 67616 


6 27 oy - ä 
* ; 0 * » 
35% 


The true ae 9 91 | Feet and bens De of a. 


foe, After 91.67 was in the Quotient, there was no 

on to proceed farther.” But I was unwilling ta er 5 

n, leſt it ſhould be looked upon as a Neglect. 

Tapering round Timber, that is round Timber with un- 

al Baſes, is to be meaſured exaRtly in the fame Manner 

de Fruſtum of a Cone, which it properly is. But as that 
nded on the Diameter, I ſhall now ſhew how to perform 

jy the Girt or Circumference. The Rule is to ſubſtract 

leſſer Diameter from the greater, and to ſquare the 

ference. Add one third of this to the Circumferences 

irt multiplied t er, and the Sum will be the mean 

umference ſqu: Multiply. this Sum by . 97958, 

ithe Product will be the mean Area. This multi 

the Length of Timber gives the ſolid Content. | 

ret the Circumference of a Piece of Timber, at one I 

xd, to be 136 Inches, and at the other 32 Inches, the  - 

agth being 21 Feet; how many Feet of Timber will it 

ntain ; See this Sum worked in the following Page. 


x One thind of the or 
EH 35 | Produgt of the goons The 
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a Siuart ei the mean Gi 1 
i + Common Multiplier. 
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ded 
Jegree 


| | VV ted te 
3570133 | nd Ine 


n Mean Arca: 1 
33-2445 21 the Length a 


244 6014. | 
ons . 12 


23298. 13576294. Solid Content 
1401 3 98.13(92-34 s di. 
291 | 


338. | | = th a 
288 1 1 


ZW Ther, 
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— | eated 
693 mple a 
576- | | necef 
| | re ce 
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The Anſwer is 92.34 Feet. 
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of SURVEYING. 


2s 


HE Art of ſurveying 'or ie Land, ond: the 

laying it down in a raught or Map, ſo as to de- 
nine the Content in Acres, Rods, :&c. require the Uſe 
ſereral Inſtruments, ſuch as the Plain Table, the Theo- 
lite, the Semi- Circle; 3 a Chain, and a Pro- 


— 
7 


AN 17 AN 


dor. 11, 
The Plain Table is a Board about 15 Inches broad, and 
long, ſurrounded with! a Frame : There is: a "Braſs 


nter in the Middle, from which are prejected 360 De- 5 


es, that is, all the Degrees of a Circle. Every 10th 


Jegree is number'd both Ways, to ſave Subſtraction. 
ſn the other Side it is uſual to project a Semicircle, - 


ded and number'd in the ſame Manner; that i is, 180 
egrees numbered both Ways. A:Compaſs is generally 
ted to this Table to ſet it North and South, and a Ruler 
od Index with Sights. This Table is fixed to a three- 


weed Stand by a Ball and Socket, on which it. may be 


adily turned round, and then fixed to a Point with a 
rew. But this and the other Inſtruments may be better 
own by viewing them in the Shop of a Mathematical 


— than by any Deſeription that can be 


ven. 
There are two Sorts of Chains, but that called Gunter's 
uin is moſt in Uſe, It contains 4 Poles, or 66 Feet: 
— into 100 Links, each Link containing 7.92 
Iches. 

The Protractor is an Inſtrument made of Silver or Braſs 


ih a Semicircle or Limb, divided both Ways into 180 


fgrees, ſubtended with a Diameter, in which is a little 


otch to be uſed as a Center. 
There has been ſo much already faid about the Dimen- 
ns of plain regular Figures, that it needs not be here 


peated. But there are few pieces of Ground of ſo 


Mple a Form, and therefore in meaſuring a Field it will # 


neceſſary to reduce it into Triangles, for the Sake of 4 
ne certain and cafy r The moſt common 


A 5 more, and though theſe Sides are meaſured ever ſo exaſ 
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YL no 07 epi- 
| Figure of a Piece of Land is a Trapezium 
four unequal Sides and four 0 1 Ang 
there are ſome Fields which conſiſt of 5, 


8: How 


> 


it will not be ſufficient without knowing the Angles. 
Suppoſe ABCDE to be a Field, the-Plot of which 

to be taken; chooſe a: Spot near the: Middle of it; 5 
— the — — 3 ton be ſeg 
Ee S IN E may: » caſt 
If all 2 be ſeen from one $ 


Ton, place ur ht Poles at thoſe LIE 
ve you the Labour o makin 

— — a Thead * 
teleſtopic Sights, which is beſt, or with the plein Tabl 
| I ns Ho e Res Rp 


F ; 1 
% 14587 k 7% f 
be * * 
0 . 
: * 
9 
12 - 


rene 


— your far eqn paſſe » s through 5 55 Gene be 
cutting it pe aalen ba 3G nd 180 U 

then turn about Table on b fe al till 500 

| le or Corner A, taking oxy that 180 is, next 1 

rew it faſt, and then looking backwards, ca | 

& to be ſet up in the Line CD, at the Point F, 


c ee | 
may be ſure the Inſtrument is kept firm from m 
wing the Work : And now _ 2 A OF paſſing " 22 if 
Land from the Angle A, directly under the Sg ts of” NE 
Inſtrument, to the Mark at F, is Pre — of J- 
xm whence the Degrees of the Angles are cp be num» | 4 
|; and accordingly you are to mark the Angle A 
1 360 Degrees in your Field Book; then vou turn the | 
m 1 ol you ſee B, Keeping it in a due Foſition. If you 4 
diu e Uſe of a Teleſcope, till the Hair therein cuts the : 3 
wrk at B, and the Edge of the Index, we 22 
5 the Frame at 76 Deg. 15 Min. which I fet down 

Angle A OB, then turn he Sight to C D and E, and. 
tdown the Angles. - © 5 
This done, you muſt meaſure the Diſtances | from the. * 1 
nion to each of the A *;Thels - and t OE Bo 
ppoſe 0 be en 


— ILY — 
- s F. 594 


A 360 o | O to A 4 20 
76 1g- - O to B 4 3 
C 157 35 The Diftance from O to C 3 84 
D 225 |; . 
E 278 0 O to E 


The Angles are thus diftinguithed, that they may be 
re readily laid down by the Protractor, otherwiſe it 
ud have been more proper to have ſaid, the Angle 
0B is 76.15 ; the Angle BOC 71.20; the Angle 
0 D 67.453 the Angle DOE 52. 40 neee 
0A 82 Degrees. 
When you meaſure the Diſtance with the Chain, you 
uſt have two ſtraight Staves, each about five Feet long; 
riſe nine Arrows or ſmall Sticks, each about two Fee 
te, ſhod with Iron Ferrols at one End, and Pieces 
[Rag tied to the other; then let bim that leads t 
ban take the nine Arrows and one of the Staves, Uke. | 
ie he that follows the other Staff: Then the Follower 
g at the Station, the Leader muſt proceed with 
Chain towards A, of any other Ang 3 Follower 
kiny Care that he proceeds ĩ in a right ine towards the 
uk at A. This done, let the Leader fix his Staff at the 
lof the Chain in the fame right Line, that the Fol 
may ſee whether he is exact or not; if he is, let 
take up e fix one. of the lee 7 1 | 
4 we 


BE. -: When you are come ſo near the Mark at A as to be 
Diſtance leſs than a Chain, you muſt number the Lin 


3 © 100 Links, you muſt write down 606, and ſix Cha 


of this you muſt make a Prick on the Paper at 56D 
3 according to the Number in the Field Book; then turn 


D and E, till the Diameter lies againſt the Line 4 


1 255 20 Min. and 278 Deg. 50 Min. fall, you muſt prick 


agaforeſaĩd Points, upon which, by Help of a Diagonal Sta 


IR truly drawn, you may meaſure the Diagonals and Perpe 


We x. 4 2288 3 —_ N * "IO 
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Place, proceeding in the ſame Manner tifl the Whole 
meaſured, leaving an Arrow at the End of every Chain. 


which may be readily done by the Bits of Braſs, or oth 
Marks at the End of every tenth Link; after! this: con 
the Arrows to find the Number of Chains, and putt 
down in your Field Book.. If it ſhould be ſix Chains, f 
Links, you muſt not put down 66; for as every Chain 


without any Links, muſt be called 600. | 
JI ᷑0o protract the former Obſervations, you may draw t 
Line AF upon Paper at Pleaſure, and let it be lot 
enough; then in the Middle ſtick a Pin, againſt whit 
the Center of the Protractor may be placed, and the ſtn 
Line muſt be placed on the ſtrait Line A F: By the He 


15 Minutes for B, and at 175.35 Minutes for 


the Protractor about the Pin, with the Limb down towa 


and numbering downward from the Right, beginning vi 
190, 200, &c. and over-againſt the Place where 22; D 
iche f 
Sum 


Paper at the Side of the Limb: But if the Protractor h 
only 180 Degrees, you muſt ſubſtract 180 from the aſo 
ſaid Numbers, and proceed with the Remainders. T 
done, Lines muſt be drawn from the Center through t 


J prick down the Chains and Links from the Center, a 
then draw Lines from A to B, B to C, and ſo on. TI 
gone, you will have the true Plot of the Field. 

To obtain the Content it muſt be reduced into T 
angles, as in the adjacent Figure AB CD E, by draviſ ur m 

Lines from one Angle to another; and then you will h: 
ABC, ACD, and ADE, letting fall the Perpendicul 
BF, CG, and EH. Now if your Plot is carefully 


. diculars, and proceed to find the Content ot each Triaug 
Thus the Diagonal AC is 796; the Diagonal AD 5 
BF 316; CG 452; and EH 420: Then multiph 

whole Diagonal by half the Perpendicular, and 4 


B 3 * > * 2 , 6 
od ts * N e SET _ 1 4 5 4428 
Fo 8 $654 Ba n 3 L — 1 * : 
J 15 * p 1 
A 2 * pr < ' 
. 1 L | 
b . 22 o . 5 5 fo : 2 
4 o * Ms... 5.4 a "I N 5 ; x as: 
< 1 vi f . 2 3 - FP . 2 * 
1 2 6 . - * of 2 2 * 2 9 wy : \ 
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; q ru 2 0 * 42 2 — ES 1 
J * 1 5 0 3 2 3 
* . « 4 — * ” * 5 „„ „ 10 5 9 
Content of . „ 
| | 7 * ' 5 ig 1 
1 2 — > = : : . n 1 
5 150, F, and the Product will 
x «ef 
| 9 


| , be 122768 2 4 I 
AD 898 by 226, the half of CB, and the Produc -' 
jl be 202948 ; likewiſe AD 898 by 2 


- 

1 

Ps.” 2 ; 
— 


10, the half of El 


: 
* 
1 
: 
: 

Ws » 
| 
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the Product will be 188580; add theſe together, ana 
Sum will be the Content of the whole in Links thus: 
h PRE”, I OE 8 
ORR Fe. wn 
f. 0 0 1ennet 


„  $14890 Links DD 
it is obſervable that in all Trepeziums ſome of this 23 

wur may be ſaved : So here if the Triangle ABC be 
m from the Figure, the | Remainder. is ACDE. la 
h Caſe both the Perpendiculars will fall on the ſame: 
therefore add CG and EN together, and take one c 
ſof the Sum, which multiply into the Diagonal abb 

the ProduCt will be the Content of the Trapezium. 


? 


"4 


dum 37 
| 2 Half. 436 
Diagonal AD 898 


* 


4 * 3 * 
* — A 2 ft * 
a * 
, / 
: 
7 4 * 8 7 
= 


. Product 3.91828 6 1 bs . e 
* 1.22768 Content of the other Triangla. 


5.14296 Acres and parts. 


. 57184 parts of a Rood. 
| 40 5 8 = 


_ © 22.87360 Poles and Parts. 
The Reaſon of this Operation will appear plainly, 
it be obſerved that Gunter's Chain contains four Statut 
Poles, or 100 Links, fo that any Number of Chains is 
many hundred Links, as five Chains is 500, ſix Chai 
is 600, &c. likewiſe 160 Statute Poles in an Acre, ea 
Dole being. 16 Feet and a half. There is alſo 16 ſqua 
Poles in a Chain: If therefore you divide the qua 
Poles in an Acre by the ſquare Poles in a Chain, the Que 
tient will be 10, the ſquare Chains in an Acre: Multipl 
- - + Foo, the Chain into lf and the Product will be. 10000 
the Links in a ſquare Chain. Multiply this by 10, t 


ſqnare Chains in an-Acre, and the Product will be 10000 
the ſquare Links in an Acre 
„ Now as: there are 391836. Links in the Content of t ele 
hiece of Ground, if yon; vide them by 100000, M. 4 
ſquate:Links in an Acre, which is done by cutting off fun 
Figures towards the Right Hand, the Number of 0's 
- 100000, the Quotient will be five Acres, and 14296 Par 
It theſe Parts are multiplied by 4, the ſquare Roods in 
Acre, and then cut off five Figures to the Right, tic 


„ the Left will be Rods; ithuleiphy gi 3 60 4. £50 
the ſquare Poles in a Rood,” and fröm the Product cut of "jj 
fre Figures as before, and "the Reinainder will be Poles :: © LY 
Thus in the e Sum there are hay Aces aud 2 A 


To tuke * F. 1 1 rar 0 e ound it. : : 3z 


lt ABCDE be the Figure of a Field e * 
„and whoſe Plot is in order to Which the 
Side 2 Angles muſt de all meaſured. You may bezin 
1 of the Angles: Suppoſe at A. Having. 5 
1 cur Rh N ll You Me the: 5 4 


20-35 


gle at B, and then fix it faſt ; then turn the Sights 
E, and obſerving how many Degrees it cuts, ſet — 
mM in your Book; then remove your Inſtrument to dont 
i bſerve that Angle in like Manner, proceeding after 
to the reſt; then with your Chain — the 
ts AB, B C, CD, DE, E A, ſetting them- down as- 
are meaſured. When you have done all, the Work 


Uſtand thus: 
112 Angles. 


45+ 7. 


AB 546. 
BC 638 
BCD mx o . CD 412 
E 111 o DE 710 
"0. ; / 4 3.6_- 
Some make a Diſtinction between Chains and Links, 
it is unneceſſary, becauſe the Hundreds are always Ch: 
mu the Overplus Links. T7 
I14ꝙ5O protract theſe Obſervations, take the Length of 
Side AB in your Compaſſes from the Scale, and n 


two Pricks on your Paper, between which draw a 5 
then lay the Diameter of your Protractor upon it, H 
the Center at A, and numbering the Degrees from 
Right to the Left, make a Prick upon your Pape 
113 30, for the Angle B A B; then remove the ce 
to B, keeping the Diameter ſtill upon the Line, and 
numbering the Degrees from the Left to the Right, n 
a Prick at 106 30, for the Angle A B C, draw an 
ſcure Line from the Point A towards E, and another f 
A towards B, on which ſet off the Meafures for A E 
AB; after which draw them with. Ink. Proceed ii 
- ſame Manner to the reſt, If this is accurately done, 
may fafely take the Meaſure of the other neceflary 
with your Compaſſes. . | VT 
JI 0o meaſure it, draw the Lines A C and C E fron 
Angles, A C is 950s and CE 4 1 * let fall 
| Perpendiculars B F, D I, and E H; BF * 
298, and E H is 496. See the Eaxmple in 
Page. EOF da | 
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the boundary Lines are not ſtralt, Ihe Pieces of La 
mt the, Lines muſt be. reduced to Pardllclograins 0 oe- 
ugles, in the beſt Manner you ean; and when the 
tents are obtained, you muſt. add them to the former 
o complete the Whole. 
eſe 22 ne oe to find the Nomber -* 
res in any and t is geyerally preterr 
any other, as. being de, able ON vo. Exccx. „If the. 
— North r of he wo is "ing. muſt: 
e Situation of it by a g . .M Ell 
kr the re the Negole. 
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Wjben plough'd Lands in common Fields are to be 
FF: Ffured by the Chain, it is uſtal to meaſure the I; 
B down the Ridge, and to take the Breadth at the Ty 
the Middle, and at the Bottom, and then adding 
|, _ three Numbers together, to take one Third of the 
& © for the mean Breadth; but it is by no Means adi 
FF. - -to take the Breadth of the Land very near the Ty 
Bottom, becaufe the Turning of the Plough gene 
makes it broader or narrower: And. if in meaſuring 
|.  Breadth down the Land you find conſiderable Variat 
it wy! be beſt to meaſure croſs the Lands oſtener, 
adding the ſeveral Sums together, to divide the wh 
dhe Number of thoſe Sums-; that is, if you have mei 
it ſix Times, you muſt divide the whole by 6, a 
_ Quotient will give the mean Breadth 
The ſeveral. Furlongs in common arable Lands, m 
accounted as ſo many particular Incleſures, and me 
after the ſame Manner, by ſetting up Marks at the 
tremities of the Furlongs, and meaſuring the Angh 
the Theodolite or plain Table; and as you paſs along 
Station Lines, you may from thence take the Off. 
each Man's. particular -Lands, and againft the Of 
write the Name of the Owner or Tenant, adding the 
__ tings and Boundings in your Draught. 
Note, That in the Survey of a large common Fiel 
will be ſafer to divide it into Parcels, as ſeparate 
5 | keeping youu Marks at the Stations, than to ventun 
d(dloſing of a Plot by going round it all at once, andd 
Ai it into Parcels aferwards, 
| O raking Heights and Diſtances, 
Any Height. may be taken with Gunter*s Quadra 
the Square near the Center at one Obſervation, if the 
free Acceſs to the Foot of ſt. In this Caſe you hav 
thing to do but to approach nearer to it, or to go. 
from it till: you ſee the Top of a Tower. or other | 
. hrough<the Sights, and the Thread falls exadly f 
"the Diagonal of the Square, or which is the ſame 7 
: cuts the Limb. of the Quadrant at 45 Degrees; and 
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meaſure | Station to the Foot oß 
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t you" ö 
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e Obje, to which add th of the Eye, and 
have the true Height without farther” Trouble, 7 
Suppoſe BD, the Height of the Tower, I mean that 

ut of the Tower at D thait is level with the Eye; go 4 
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[ 
ckward or forward till the Thread falls on 100 iñ the 
ware, or 45 Degrees. of the Limb, and then BD will 
« equal to A D, whatever the Meaſure of AD may bes 
ht if any Thing prevents you from going ſo far back from 
he Tower as to gain an rex, of 459, you may take an 
Ingle of 60®, and then the Height of the Tower will be 
buble the Diſtance from the Tower,  '  _- 
When you cannot come to the Foot of the Tower, by  - * 
ſon of Water, or ſome other Impediment, it is called 
u inacceſſible Height, and the proper Way to meaſure it 
be by taking the Angles at two Stations, and then 
| meaſuring the Diſtance: between thoſe Stations. Sup= +3 
ie the Angle BAD 45%, the Angle BCD 679,. and the - + 
ſtance-between A and C 500 Feet: Now as the Angle 
(D is 67, the Complement to 90 is '23?, the Angle 
b, and the Complement of the Angle at A is 45% t 2 
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368 ee | 
Angle ABD dur i we ener Angle ut B 2 U 
Vu of he Ent 48%, the Renuifder will de wy, 
= ABC, This done, we mut firſt nad the Me] 


As che Bine of the A de ABC 24® d 
To the Side AD e065 | 2285 


8 So is the Sine of the 1 47 * 39255 : 


To the Side AC 243.8 2.97488. 

ts find the Height of the Tower uſe this Proporti 
Ay the Radius . - 10.00000 . 
To the Side AB 943. | 2.97488 

bois we Sine of 27 679 9.96403 


| T9 the Side BD $68.6 2.93881 
- which with ve Feet, ſix Inches for the Height of the BH 
: makes 874. the Height of the Tower. 
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3 E meaſure tbe BakApbrn Fa Rivzx. | 


Let AR be the Breadth of à River that is to be me 
fred. You. muſt drive a Stake or Arrow at A; and th 

chooſe a contmodious Place in the ſame right Line, 1 
C, then another at ſome Diſtance, and by the River$i 
as at D; then meaſure 2 D, whi 
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Of Surveying... 
poſe to be 123 Feet, then with a Theodolite take the 


l 5 
ie BCD 73e, and the Angle BD C 38, add theſe 
— Ther, and EK: Sum will ben 10; bit 


_ $69, and the Remainder will 499, the Angle at B, - 


be AB 38, BE > 
As you are at Liberty to make the Angle C of what 


nc fay, 
4 à the Sine of the Angle at B. Comp. Arith. 0.12222. 
3 To its oppoſite Side C 125, 2.9691 
ka do is the Sine of t Angle atD _— 
ö | — 
bote o the oppoſite Side BC 140.8 2.1478 
* Ural the Diſtance from Abo 32, and the Remain — 5 
| 
| 


trait Line towards D, till the Angle BDC is 60%, and 
he Triangle B C'D will be equilateral ; fo that you have 
thing to do but to meaſure C D, and then you will have 
he Line BC, from which ſubſtract 52 as before, and you 
il have the Breadth of the River. The annexed Trian- 
BCD is of this Kind. 
' Otherwiſe you may make B H F a right An le, an 
tn £0 forward along the Line to F, dll BFH i a 

| Ingle of 45 in which Caſe FBH will alſo be an — 
6 45%, and the Triangle co will be an Iſoſceles; 
ra much that meaſufiag from H to E, 548 1 ou will 
vue HB of the — Length; then Fara Diſ- 
m _ H to A, and you will have the \Breadth of the 


IF the Nature of the-Soil will not permit you to go ſo 
== as F, go along the ſame right Line 17 conie to E, 


= vere the ang BEH is 887 then will EB be twice 
ee Length o „which we will ſuppoſe to be 100, 
= tic EB be 200; ſquare them both, and you haye 


— 0000 and 40000 ; ſubſtract the leſſer from the greater, 
ud the Remainder will be 30000. The Logarithm of 
lis is. 5. 477 12, half of it is 2. op ne i the Number which 
vrreſponds with it is 547.7, the 5 20 "I is Foun 12858 
& the Side BH. 
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{gnitude you pleaſe, let it be 60%, an then carry on * 
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f 8 
dae the Horizontal Line 97 MM wv Monte, . _ 
e ve thi Ul, men nt a Mark on the 0 2 


B, equal to the Height of the Iafirument that is fx 
"the Poet of the Hill, from whence you are to make yt 

| = Ig 1 take the _— — which we will ſuppy 100 
to then con ntly the Complerient to that, b 
will be de Angle ABC; then meaſure from A to B, wi 
3 Feet. This dont, the Method of 47. C, 

Fart of the Line A D, e | 
As the Radius. 10.0 
To the Side AB 4s Nö b 295 
80 is the Sine of the Angle aA 3% 900 


Te the Side AC 351 | 1 . 8.545 


Ne as the Hill deſcetids bn the Scher Bids, -you i 
Bx a Mark at the Botto gry oe the B 


Mark take the Angle es Heac 
CBD wiill be 4%, gti} wie heart to C, En 
you will find it 631,23 which bode, . 26 el in 
As the Radius toro pot 

To the Side ID 631.2 00 nche 

80 is the Sine of the Angle CBD 2 * 
80 the Side CD 405. 8 2.60 e 


Now if you add 35 1 to 405. 8, the Sum i is > 756. X 2 
Length of the Horizontal Line AD, which is to bep 
tracted when you take the Plot of a Field. | 


; Ale, or Wine. 


AUGING, in general, is nothing mare than the Ap- 

plication of the Rules for meaſuring Solids to par- 
ar Veſſels of different Dimenſions, uſed by Brewers, 
x-Merchants. &c. It is defined to be the Art of mea- 
ug the Capacities or Contents of all Kinds of Veſſels, 
(rerminiog the Quantities of Liquors or other Mat- 
contained therein. It is comprehended under that 
uch of the Mathematics called STEzROMETREY, becauſe 
Capacities of all Kinds of Veſſels uſed for Li 


cubical, parallelopiped 2 cylindrical, ſpher oidal, CO 
l, &c. and are computed as though they were in Rea - 
{lid Bodies. The Veſſels moſt uſually 2 are 
8, Kilderkins, Hogſhęads Barrels, Runlets and Caſks ;. 
uſo Backs, Coolers, and Vats. 25 „ 
he Veſſels in the Shape of a Cube, Parallelopipedon, 
Püſm, may be found by multiplying the Area of the 
þ by its perpendicular Height, as has been before. 
ut. Caſks of the uſual Form, ſuch as Hogſheads, 
lerkins and Pipes, may be conſidered. as the Segments 
1Spheroid cut off by two Planes, which brings them 
ughtred's Theorem for meaſuring Ale and Wine.Caſks, *' 
ch is this; add two Thirds of the Area of the Circle 
the Bung, to one Third of the Area of the Circle at 
Head, and then multiply the Sym by the internal 
th of the Caſk, and the Product is the Content of the 
el in cubic Inches. 5 1 4 
uppoſe the Diameter at the Head of a Veſſel to be 
aches, and at the Bung 32, and the Length 40 Inches, 
for the Circumference of the Head ſay, as 7,32::18 : 
57, The half of 58.57 is 29.285 ; this multiplied by 
bf the Diameter, 1 3.555, for the Area at 
Head, one Third of which is. 87.85.,, For the Cireum- 
ace at the Bung ſay, as 7: 2: 324,100.57. The half 
160.5) is 50.28, which multiplied by 16, half the Dia- 
kr, produces 803,48 for the Area at the Rung. LOR 

: | irds 


— a 2 
: 25 + 
"9d 


j , O-Gaap . :* 
Thirds of this Area is 535.66 which added to 3) 
* makes 623.51, which multiplied by 40, the Length, 


k By _— is 24930.40 the Content of the Veſſel in « 


; - To find the Number of Wine or Ale Gallons it e 
tains, divide 24930.40 by 231 for Wine Gallons; ; 

282 for Ale Gallons, and the reſpectire Quotient will g 

A the Number, namely, 107:9 for the former, and 88., 
: — FFF 


But the uſual Method of ganging is by Everard's Slidi 
Rule, which is-made of Box, and is 'a Eoot and an I 10 
long, with two ſmall Scales to ſlide in it, ohe of which 
ing drawn out to the. Right Hand, and the other to 
Left, will make it near three Feet long. 
The Lines on this Rule are two of Gunter's Lines, es n. 
Lines of Numbers, marked with the Letter D, begin, anc 
at the End of the Rule towards the Left Hand, and fi h th 
thence continued to the other End. A; B, and C Wiki 
called double Numbers, each being two Lines or Radi line 
of Numbers. The Line is called triple Numbers, hai 
three Radius's of Numbers. On the Line A are four Aline 
Center Pins, two in each Radius; one in each of whid ure 
mark MB, to ſhew that 21050. 42, the Number e. 
is ſet againſt, is the Cubic Inches in a Malt Buſii on t 
The other two are marked with A to ſhew that 282, No equ 
Number they are ſet againſt, is the Cubic Inches in 
Ale Gallon. a | 
', Cloſe to the Figure 7 in the firſt Radius, on the ſi Cor 
Line is a Dot, marked ½, ſet exactly over-againſt 7ſt 
denoting 707 to be the.Side of a Square inſcribed i 
Circle, .whoſe Center is Unity. Cloſe to g is another Dil 
marked /e, ſet over 886, which is the Side of a Squill ima! 
equal to the Area of a Circle, whoſe Diameter is Um vill 
Another Dot nigh W is ſet over 231, the cubic In Ihe 1 
min a Wine Gallon; and another near C is ſet Mas N 
- 3-141 592, the Circumference of a Circle whoſe Dian, pat 
1s Unity. %%% pn 
The Line MD, ſignifying Malt Depth, is nothing ge 
but a Line of Numbers in a' reverſe Order, the Nuns, 
1 being ſet direQly againſt M D on the firſt Radius, 
0 is uſetul to caſt up Malt Gauges. On the Line Dfl 
| are four Center Pins; the firft, marked W G, is the Gi 
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Of Gall 272 %b 
lint of a Wine Gallon ; that the Diameter of a ) 
dr, whoſe Height is one Inch, and Content 231 cubic -' 
ches, or a Wine Gallon, which is 17.15 Inches: The | 


nnd Center Pin, marked A G, ſtands at the Gauge Point iſ 

ns, r an Ale Gallon, which is 18.95 Inches: The thirxd, WW 

will s, ſtands at 46.3, the Side of a Square, whoſe Content | 

88., qual to a ſolid Buſhel: The fourth, MIR, is the Gauge | 
rt for a ſolid Malt Buſhel, which is 52.32 Inches. 


The two Lines of Segments are each numbered from 
0100. The firſt is for finding the Ullage of a Caſk, 
ken as the Middle Fruſtum of a Spheroid, lying with 
Axis parallel to the Horizon; and the ſecond to find 
e Ullage of a ſtanding Caſk. On one of the narrow 
les noted e, is a Line of Inches, numbered from 1 to 
and each ſubdivided into 10 Parts. A Line, by which, 
th that of Inches, we may find a mean Diameter for 
Caſk in the Figure of the Middle Fruſtum of a Spheriod. 
Line for finding the mean Diameter of a Caſk in the 
pure of a Middle Fruſtum of a parabolic Spiadle. 
Line for the third Variety, which is of a Caſk of the 
ure of two parabolic Conoids, abutting on a er 


On the other narrow Side marked /, is a Foot, divided 
o equal Parts, marked F M: A Line of Inches noted 
M; a Line, FC, for finding the mean Diameter of the 
h Variety of Caſks, which is the middle Fruſtum of 
Cones, abutting on a common Baſe. On the Back 
& of the ſliding Piece is a Line of Inches from 13 to 
when the two Pieces are put Endways; and againſt 
x the correſponding Gallons, or hundred Parts, that 
ſmall or like open Veſſel from 13 to 36 Inches Diame- 
vill contain at one Inch def.. 
The Uſe of this Rule is very - great in Arithmetic, as 
las Meaſuring ; but I ſhall only mention one at pre- 
t, particulatly the Area of a Circle, which may be 
Wly found by the Help of the fixed Numbers called the 
we Point. Theſe Numbers are Diameters of thoſe 
les, whoſe Content at one Inch deep is equal to the 
ſectye Gallons to which they belong. They are the 
kre-Root of the Diviſions laſt mentioned; that for 4 
e- Gas 18.95; for WG 17.15 on the Rule: Thus, fet | 
s. the Gauge Point for Ale Gallons, upon D, to 1 

5 X;; EET. upon 
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374 Of Gauging 
upon C, then againſt any Diameter upon D you ha 
the Area upon C. Note, when the Area of any Cir 
is fought in Ale Gallons, if the Diameter be more th; 
18.95, and leſs than 100, ſet the Gauge Point upon D 
one upon C; but when the Gauge Point is leſs than 18.9 
or more than 100,. then ſet the Gauge Point, the Mii 
dle upon C. Laſtly, to find any Part of. the Area, 
the Gauge Point to , 4, or any other Part of 1; the 
- , aZainſt the Diameter you have the like Part of the Ace 
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5 2 make Back In E. 
ARE three Ounces of good Galls reduced into Pow- 


ater ; then ſet them in the Sun, or in a gentle Heat for 
wo Days; after which add three Ounces of Coperas, and 
tit in the Sun for two Days more, ſhaking them together 


um Arabic. | . 
To make Snininc Ins. 5 

Take of Gum Arabic and Roman Vitriol, of each an 
nce ; of Galls well bruiſed a Pound ; put them into five 
arts of ſour ſmall Beer, fet them in a warm Place, and 


if an Ounce of Ivory Black in fine Powder, and a Quar- 
rof a Pint of fine ſtale Beer. | 8 4 
To male London Ixx POW n.. 


Take of clear Nut Galls ten Ounces ; two Ounces of 
ite Coperas; four Oynces of Roman Vitriol; one 
hnce of Gum Arabic. Powder them very fine and ſift 


r good Ink. It is very proper to carry to den. 
Þ | Do male Rx DIT x. 


- 


IS 


ater, mix them together, and let them ſtand a Day and 
Night, then pour off the clear Water, and put a Pound 
tal the Red Liquor is ſtrongænough to write with. 

ne, put in two Ounces of Gum Arabic, and one Ounce 
p it for Uſe, ** 8 
Another Way to make Rev Ins, 


all Wood, half a 3 "of an Ounce of Cochineal, 
0 Ounces of Roch Allum, boil them together, pour off 
clear, and then add an Ounce of Gum Arabic, - 
ns Kks: - Tor 


der, which infuſe in three Pints of Rain, or River- 


ake them often. Ponr off the clear, and then add an 


m. An Ounce of this Powder put into Water wil 


Take half a Pound of quick Lime and two Quarts 4 | 
braſil Shavings. into it, boil it half uway, or W upon 


Hllum ; when theſe are diſſolved, ſtrain-off the Ink und 


Take a Pint of ſtale Beer, two Ounces of Shavings of | 


UsEru. RECEIPTS of various Kinds. | 


v or three Timesa Day. Laſtly, put in an. Ounce f 


\ 
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376% UL Receipts. | 


© Perſon whois to read i it, hold the Paper near the Fire 
the Writing appears of a rediſh Colour, and the Let 


to which add the White of an Egg, beat them toyeth 
and apply it to the Pieces which are to be joined togethe 


Vith this, and let them ſtand till they are quite dry, 


| them by to dry at leifure. 


To write LETTERS of SECRECY. | 
Write a Letter with the Juice of Onions, and let 


may be eaſily read. 


An excellent CE MEN for Broten ChIx A * GL as, 
Beat Garlick in a Stone Mortar and ſqueeze out the jut 


then fix them carefully in their  proper- eps, and 
Se ams will be ſcarce viſible. 


; Another common Cement. 
Beat the White of an Egg very clear, and mix it wi 
Lime in very fine Powder, join the broken Pieces togeth 


Another ftroug CEmenT for broken China Ware, 
Take equal Parts of Iſinglaſs, Maſtic, and Turpenti 
beat them together in a Stone Mortar till they are u. 
united, and then join the Pieces together therewith, Th 
will ſooner break in a new than in the old Place. If t| 
Turpentine is not enough to render the other Ingredien 
of a proper Conſiſtence, add more till it is. 


To join Broken AMBER, 


. the] Pieces with Linſeed Oil, and hold them 
cloſe to the Fire as you can till they ſtick, and then 


A certain Method to <ubiten THEY r. 5 


When Ivory is turned yellow or reckwith link keepi 
boil it in ſtrong Lime. Water, ſuppoſe a Pound of Lime 
a Quart of Water, and if that has not the deſired Effet 
add more Lime, This Method never fails to bring it t 
proper Whiteneſs. Frogs 


To make the very beſt Kind of Vaauli. 5 


- Take of the Bits of Amber, reduced into a Powder, 
Pound, and melt it in a Crucible over the Fire. II 
done pour it on an Iron Plate, and when it is cold po 
der it again, and mix it with drying. Oil, and return 
back into the Crucible, chen add Spirit of Turpent 

| enou 
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Aa ww . RES 3 8 . 7 . | 
u may ” parniſh Wood, le, and ee inte, aud — be "2 = 
| hurt them. This has bnd ger Liter, 5 


Firet Lo VarniSH for all Sorts of Caburr. 


Tuke of Gum Anime an Ounce, of Maſtic and aum = 

ac, of ench two Ounces,, Reduce them into ne- | 
581. onder. Fut them into a Glaſs Veſlel, and pour 3 1 
e ju spirit of Wine over them. Haug it in the Sun, or ſat 
peth: by the Fe till the Ingredients: are .diflolved, then filter 
gethe e Liquor through a clean Cloth, and keep it in a Vial. 
nd Mel corked. When you would uſe it, mix the dry Colour: 
th Ome of It, and apply it to xour Work. _ 


Vo make Lwc-V4RNISH. 


Take of clean Gum-Lac, in fine Powder, a Quarter of | 
gethWl pound, put it into a'Glaſs Bottle, and then pour a Pint 
reQifed Spirit of Wine over it, and let them ſtand: © 
0 Days, ſhaking them often ; on the third. ſet it naar 
enfin Fire till. — is e then Kraia it pet = 
re ve air Bag and put it up fo U . 

Jo make u Laren that hooks 2 Bold: + 


eden. [ake of Gum-Lac in Grains eight Ounces; + Clear: 
um-Sandarac two. Oundes; Dragon's Blood and black 
fin, of each an Ounce and half. Beat them to Powder 
pot them in a · Glaſs Veſſel. Four. a Quart of rectiſad 
hem ict of Wine pver them, and place the Meſſel. in a 

hen tie Sand- Heat till moſt of the ingredients. are bre. | 
 ivhenit is cold ſtrain ĩt through a Cloth. This 45:to.be- 
i upon Tin or Picture Frames, and other Things that 
n been ſilver'd three ur Jour Times, and- taint ; 
pn to be gilded. 

TY | | To mate Foie an Powonn, 1 


Tike three Parts of Salt-Petre, . two Parts of Sat of 

utar and one Part of Briniſtone; mix them together: 

d reduce them into fine Powder; take half a uarter 

n Ounce of this Mixture, and put in an Alchywy- 
der, on, or any other that will not melt, and hold over 


* r Fire or a Candle, and it will make a e Ike. a 
| anon. | | a N | : 
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378 5 "Uſeful Receipts. 


Te o make a STONE that will produce FIx R when wetted, 


Take Quick Lime, Salt. Petre, Alexandrian Tutty, adi Tal 
the Herb called Calamint, of each equal Quantities ; au an 
pPͤhur viyum and Camphire, of each twice as much as oi © 
of the reſt. Powder them and paſs them through a fi e e 


Sieve, put them into a Bit of new Linen Cloth and M Cooln. 
them cloſe up; put them into a Crucible, and place an de * 
| ther thereon Mouth to Mouth, lute them well togethe warſer 
 - and ſet them in the Sun to dry, and when the Powder is 
enough it will look yellow; then put the Crucible inte 
Potter's Furnace, and it will be turned into 4 Kind of Bri 
When you are deſirous of lighting a Candle with it, me 
ſten a Bit of it with your Spittle, and it will inſtantly fla 
When you have uſed it blow. it out again. | 


Do make a PH1LOSOPHICAL TREE. 
Take of the fineſt Leaf Silver one Ounce ; Aqua-For 
and Quickſilver, of each four Ounces. Diſſolve the Sil 
and Quickſilver in this Aqua- Fortis, and put the Solution 
a large Glaſs-Vial, then pour a Pint of Water over it: 
ſtop it up, and then you will ſoon ſee a fine Metallic T 
growing larger every Day, -—- | 
1 To make O1t-CLoTH for Hat- Caſes and other Uſes. 
285 Take drying Oil and ſet it over the Fire, and then 
ſolve Roſin in it, or which is better but dearer, Gum 
There muſt be ſo much of either as will bring the O. 
the Conſiſtence of Balſam. Then add ſome Colour to 
as Verdegreaſe for a Green, Umber for a Hair Colour 
White Lead and Lamp Black for a Gray, or Indico: 
white for a Light Blue. Spread this over Canvas or Lu 
Cloth ſo that it may be fully drenclied or glazed over u 
2 Bruſh, and when it is quite dry, no Wet can touch 
That made with Lac and applied to fine Linen, wo 
make good Great Coats for thoſe that travel much in 
Weathers, Some have lately laid this Compoſition u 
Silk. Theſe fine Sorts. may bis rolled up and putin 


Take 


Pocket, being exceeding proper for Gentlemen or anyt 
ride out with good Cloaths, and would not have .it is ſ 
ſpoiled. Some of this Varniſh ſhould be laid on the de ece of 
after the Garment is made, and then no Wet can dy ſ 
through. | fer the 


of ful Ried. 


T make ine bard, red SE ge Wax, | 5 513 


d, = 
* Take of Gum: Tae, or Shell I. 44 Ws melt it +4 

' « Winn earthen Veſſel, and then, a 4 an Ounce and half or 
80 wo Ounces of Vermilion i in very fine Powder; when they. ® 


je well mixed over, the Fire, and are berome £ a proper 
e a coarſer Sort, take half Lac wo 1 73 — 36 If ; a 
warſer ſtill, take Red -Lead inſtead of Vermilion. 
156 To make BLAck- Wax. ; 


ad of Vermilion, mix it with Ivory-Black. 


flan To make BaLLs to ar SroTs out of Lines, Sill er 
Moollen. 


Mortar, and then drop twenty Drops of Spirit of Tu; 


tony inftead of Fullers-Eartn. 


Ounce ;- Lead and Block-Tin, of each. half an Ounce. 
en elt the Lead and Tin together, and then put in the Biſ- 
nuth, and when that is melted let it ſtand il 

$:lmoſt cold, then add the Quickſilver. 
to Take care that the Inſide of the Glaſs Globe 1 very 


dur an, and with a Paper Funnel pour in the Mixture very - 


ently, and then move it about that the Mixture may 


jer the Fire, and then it will flow freely. If the Amal- 
uengema or Mixture is too thin, put in a little more Lead, 


iter the Looking-Glaſs will be. 
To make STRAPS for ſetting . = 


tin 1938 
nyt Take a long Piece of Leather, about two Inches broad, : 

4 lat is ſmooth and clear on the Fleſh Side; glue it to a thin 

> If 


ſece of Board of the ſame Length and Breadth; when it 
B dry ſmear it over with a Tal 

ger the Fire till * Greaſe is — into the Leather: 
Repeat. 


into ve the fame Lac in the Manner directed 2 only i in- 


ine,” and twenty Drops of Spirit of Wine among it. 5 we 
dem together and make a Ball. en uſe erb HN — 


Nis Method of ae, Grass Olen, lt Lovking 7 2 1 


Take of Quickſilver two Ounces; of Biſmuth one 


| the Mixture 


ch every Part; if it does not lie on equally, warm it 


Von, and Biſmuth, The finer and clearer the Globe i 18 the 


low Candle, and hold it 


2 
= WY «9-00 TY — — — 


Take an Hated of Fullers. Earth, „enn it in a Stone F BU 
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950 a | Un Negros. 
Repeat this three Times, and then ſtrew on ſome Tip 
Fr that is clean waſhed, an work it into the Leather till t 
E Bebe bervines win, © und repeat ths ſaine Operation 
oer four Times, and then the Leuther will be kit for Ui 
|” Likewife glae ſome Leather and Tallow on the other $ 
and work in fome fine powdered Emery, with 1 Piece 
| imooth Ivory or a Burniſher. "his e wee 
ful to give a Razor a fine Edge. 
To DurTcnuiry Que. N 
This is a Method made uſe. of to take the Oil out 
Quills, that they may hold Ink the better; it alſo rende 
them more hard. "Faſten a hard Piece of Leather on yo | 
E EKͤnee, or a thin ſmooth Iron Plate; then make à finder of 
7 clear Fire, and make it hollow between the Bars of . Hlent 
Grate, in ſuch a Manner that a Quill may be put ino i. 
_ it without — — ve Coals; put the Barrel * i 
ill mtb this w Plate for u. Sedond or two, 
dete the Hire does no hurt; tien Jay it dn the Iron Pla if 
and with the Back of a Knife profiat hard at the Part ne 
_ 3 - at rn Time, _ Werbe Hand, « » 
Qui haſtily b and it is one. Quill wil 
turn inſtantly to its own Shape again. _ 
To clarify QuiLLs. _ | | 
Put an Iron Pot over the Fire half full of fine San 
Al eben the Sand is hot, Fc 1 it well about that the He 
may be equal ; then put in a Bundle of und te 
them out from Time to Time to fee when y are ſuffi 
_ ently tranſparent, and then they are enough. This M 
thod is as pr to take the Oil out as the former, Take 
wen the Quifts are not fo beantiful. Theſe are the MWj:mir 
thods made uſe of by the Pencutters in London, who v wotrir 
for the Stationers. 
= Lruee-Warter fer the Srorx. 
Take a Pound of Lime made with Oyfter Shells, put 
n an earthen Veſſel, and pour a Gallon of Water upon ii in the 
let them ſtand four Hours, and then off the cleſ l be re 
This drank to the Quantity of three Pints in a Day, “ goo 
Fr bes in the Morning faſting, is an excellent Medici 
| the Stone in the Bladder. It muſt be continued a co ¶ t an; 
fiderable Time, or till it breaks and comes away by Uriaiſ® 
It is likewiſe a good Medicine in the ng: 8 Evil, theD | 
| bets and. the Scurvy. oy 
; | | 3 49 00 
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rp Uſeful Receipts. 36:2 
— „ A good ENTE. Warzx. e . 5 2 
— Take of white Vitriol a Quarter of an Ounce, of Spring oY 
ter a Quart, and boil them together, till the Vitriol! 
— dſſolvad. This is good for watry Eyes, for Eyes that 

1 re glued together in 1e Night Time, and for ſlight In- 


mmations. 


| To make Tan-Warzz. e ee 1 
Take of Tar two Pounds, of Spring Water a Gallon, , ] 

endet them into a glazed earthen Veſſel, ſtirring them well! 4 

ther with a Stick ; let them ſtand two Days, and then 


. 
nm r off the Water. This drank warm and often, is xũ1x -M 
of U lent to cure Fevers, Agues, the Small-pox and Meaſles, 2 
it in ao in the Scurvy, Jaundice, Rheumatiim, and Gout, in 

of i ich laſt Caſes, it muſt be drank to three Pints a Day. 

akin Quart a Day drank for a few Months will cure the King's 
Plat l. It is good in a Pleuriſy, Ulcers of the Kidneys and 
ler, as well as the Dem, 

. BALSs AM for the RyEUMATISM. 


Take a Pound of Gum Guaiac, a Spoonful of the Bal- IM 
n of Peru, and a Quart and half a Pint of rectified Spi- nn 
San of Wine; when the Gum is diſſolved ſtrain off the I 
e em. This is a ſerviceable Medicine in the Rheuma- 

„ Scurvy, Jaundice, ſleepy Diſeaſes, and Gleets. The 


= i is from 30 Drops to 80-three Times a Day. 
s MI BaLs AM fer Coughs, Cuts, and Green-Wounds. 


Take of Balſam of Tolu an Ounce ; Gum-Guaiac and 
e min, of each three Ounces ;- of Storac two Ounces; + 
 wolccotrine Aloes, Myrrh and Olibanum, of each half an 
ance ; of rectified Spirit of Wine two Quarts; powder 
Ingredients, 'and- put them into a Stone Bottle with _ 
p pirits of Wine; ſet. the Bottle near enough the Fire, 
on in the Sun in Summer, for ſix Days, and the Balfam' 
cle be ready. The Doſe is from Twenty to Fifty Drops. 
7, b good to raiſe the Spirits, . to- cure Coughs, to mend 
ac Appetite, and is excellent in moſt Diſorders of the 
co t and Lungs ; it is prevalent in the Cholic, from a cold: 
we, and in common Looſeneſſes. Outwardly it heals: 
nds, Ulcers, and rotten Gums; being applied to an 
mg Tooth with a Bit of Cotton, it will cure it unleſs: > 
4% Tooth be too much decay'd. l 


WI. 
—. 


. 5 ot Eee Rich . 
3 22S "if BaLsam for the Err and Pains of the Link, 
Tale of the Spit of Roſemary a Pint; of hard-$, 
Þ 2d Ounces; noe an Ov * 2 the , 
{> © in che Spirit in a gentle Heat, and then it is fit for Ugh 
ub che Balſam into the Part affected before the Fire. 


A DRcocriox for a LoosENEss... ; 

Take three Ounces of the Shavings of Logwood, a 
bail them in two Quarts of Water, = wth a Quarter of 
Qunce of Cinnamon, and then ſtrain off the Ia 5... 
This will cure all common Looſeneſſes, 25 Tea. cup ̃ 


drank every two Hours. A = 
4 Ravrvy 8 Cove H. um- 


1 ny an Ounce of — — Balſam of Sulphur at fl 
Chemiſts or panning and take ſeven 1 Ire 
dune 1 a Day on a Lump of Sugar. | 


« PN. 5 Tn ARENMEDY for the Pris. This! 
q — 8 Take a Spoonful of the Flour of Brimftone in af n O 

= Behr of Milk every Morning till cured. Is _ 
B Fe ; ARemeDy "fer au. Acue. | * 


* Take an Ounce of Jeſunt's Bark, and divide it into 
' Parts; then take one Part i a Glaſs of red Wine er 
- three Hours when the Fit is off, It eee ENIA Back 
| incight __ Time. ie as 
| TincTore of ALon., | — i pive 
"Take of the beſt Aloes two Ounres,. of nn ling fe 
of an Ounce, of common Gin nine QuarternW he n 
— the Ingredients, and mix them with the Om, and 1 Bre⸗ 
them ſtand together ſome Days. This is full as good as ne wi 
Tiacdura ſacra of the Shops. The Doſe is an Ounce. Ie i it 
de e in low Conſtitutions, and is good in tl 
icknels, Scurvy, the Hippo, and for thoſe tl 
The Cordial e napia. - £35167 > 

Take of Sena two Ounces; Jalap, ſweet Fennel $ 
Juniper Berries, the Shavings of Lignum Vite, of e 
an Ounce; of Molaſſes Spirit, or Brandy, - three Pint 
ſet the Bottle before the Fire for four Days. The Doſe 
a Spoonful over Night, and two or three the next Mo con 
ing. The Uſe of it is known all over the Kingdom, ut in 
having the Propertics of Daffy's Elixi, 3 Kin 
— 


Daers forthe STOMACH. 


Mechineal, of each a Quarter- of an Quace; of French 
* Likee The Doſe is a Tea. ſpoonful or two in a 
a6 of Wine before Dinner. It —— - — 
ina Loſs of Appetite and Want of Digeſtion, 

4A PLASTER 0 cara Con ns. 

Take four Ounces A. —— of — 
Qunee 3 uickſilver by grinding it a little 
wpentine in a Stone or Glaſs. Martar ; then melt the 


e them. 
Path aria SALT. 


Meap's Pawper forthe Bite of a Man Doo. 
Take of aſh-coloured ground Liver-wort two Ounces ; 
Black Pepper an Ounce ; make them into a Powder: 


give a Dram and a half of this Powder every Morning 
ing for four Days, in half a Pint of warm Milk. - After 


te with Head above Water no langer than half a Mi. 
B By 


ND ED S SXRS GX SXIY 
Of AnTIEICrAL Finz-Wonks. 


\HE artificial Fire-works IPD; uſe are 8 

| which-confiſt of a Cylindrical Caſe of Paper filled 

k combuſtible Ingredients, which being tied to a Stick 

t in the Air to a conſiderable Height, and there burſt, 
* End! is commonly call a * EY * 


wickſilver 


am-Ammoniac, and flir in the * A little before 
— This is excellent. alſa to 6 e N to 


d Sau Gm Sed ELXD e 


Of Arifeial BreWms, © 383 , : 1 


rake ef Gentian Root an Qunce ;- of the Ge - 
Orange Peel an Ounce and 4 half; Cinnamon and” © _ 


Quart; ſteep them for two Nays and pour off by ' | 


This is nothing but Epſom.Salt, of which half e 3 
an Ounce is a Daſe, diſſalved in a Tea-cupful of Water... | 
ba very cheap, fafe, and eaſy Purge. . It werks with.. 
aw or Sickneſs, and is — better than Glauber 2 5 


ike away 10 Ounces of Blood from the Patient directly, : 


6 he muſt be dipt in cold Water for 30 Days together be. 5 ; 
Breakfaſt. He muſt firſt be dipped all over, and con- 5 


7 


pk. 


E 


/ 


4 ey - ſeveral Sizes, according to the Bigneſs you intend t 
Rocket ſhould be of. Some that are v 


£ in it, as you may ſee in the Figure. 


- Mould. Some ſay the Height of the Bore, or hollow 


der in the Middle to fit the Mould,” and on the Top 


EY 07 Artificial Fire-Warkd. 
The Caſes to make Rockets in are generally made 
hard Wood that will not ſplit; which muſt be made 


curious 8 
them made of Braſs, and ſmall ones may be made of In 


It muſt be round, and may be quite plain; but ſume he 
them ornamented with Mouldings. This may be eaf 
done if they are ſmall enough to be turned in a Lathe, e. 
IT his Piece of Wood muſt have a hollow * boa Dam 


The Diameter of the Bore A B is the Meaſure of f 


linder, ſhould be ſeven Diameters ; others ſix, and (8... : 
great ones ſhould be five, and the very great four. beat 
Thoſe are ſaid to be ſmall ones, whoſe inward Diamet 
will not receive more than a leaden Ball of a Pound Weigt 

- Beſides. the Mould there muſt be a Quadra or Foot Wi o 
the fame Materials, which muſt have ort, ſolid Ci 5 


— be turned an Hemiſphere, or half a Ball, I 
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of ie Me 


inder muſt be. of the Height 36 bie Blaster . 


4 The Hemiſphere, which is at the To ys of the 
1 je Cylinder, muſt be -confidersbly"lefb"than-the 5 1 


ſos C linder F ib the had F & is the Peet, 

Handls of a Seren hich ſerves: to keep the 
fibers ſteady. en 5781 I E = 
— muſt be likewiſe A wooden, Nader, 1 155 to r oll x | 


Pameterof the Bore; and of the fimel cngth.- | 
paper muſt bo rolled very ſmnooth a el til ie 


1 e enough to fill che hollow Nee or Bere. This? "If 
w where the Half in. eee Cylinder, it is to be 
" ld that- is, bund firmly round, with Pack thröad rr 


Lord, ſo as to v breleſſen the Cavity there.: 
The Part thus choker o F bountup- 45 at N Wee 2 4 
1 to- tlie Hemiſphere: Be TER. | 5 5 

fie Caſe is nom to be taken off che Monld, and put in in- _. 


8 — 2 


5 e Cavity of the Frame, and the Choke O muſt be . 
by | the Hemiſphere) and then it muſt be filled with a - ; 
8 P poſition hereafter deſcribed, wlüeh muſt de rammed: | 
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ly in with a Rammer and Mallet: 

ſen the Rocket is filled, a Paper Cap, of a tapering,. 
i] Form, is to be glued over the End; as at L, and 
pace pk 1 11 85 Top is \ to be. filled with whole Gua 


; Rocket is to be bound or choked at M, as before at N. 
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| ; . 96 CR Us e Fire-Warks. 


= . Lines PR, juſt in the Middle by thruſting a b 
| oy is wo done a little. before it is uſed, and ſhould: be alm 


eight Times as lon ng as the Rocket, and.iniſuch a "Mam 


heals N. — Stick, which is ſloping, and thickeſt at 


ſiſts of Salt- Petre, 7 r, and Charcoal, all round 
ut 
Rockets of various Sizes. The. e Table will f 


* E ——— L 2 » * ol * 
9 „ * K N 
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powder, to the Height of about one Diameter, and thent 
Ro 


yer 
ick 
IL ock 
tr , th 


Laſtly, the Rocket is to be bored, 2s is repreſented by t 
Spike up the lower Baſis, and drawing it out ag 


two Thirds of the Length. There muſt. be a Touch. 
at N to ſet it on Fire) 2 

To make it mount ſtraight up, it __ be tied fallt 
long ſlender Stick, marked A B in the foregoing Fig 

t when you preſs it with. your Finger year, the Tou 
upper End, may preponderate a little; then it is to be hi 
— —— and "os on Fire. Some inſtead of the Si" © 
make it with two Wings, as DE; and ſome again inf 
of Paper uſe a wooden Caſe, cover'd with Leather ; 
others again inſtead of a Stick uſe an Iron. Wire wit 
Plummet at the End. 

The Compoſition that i made uſe of to fill, Rockets 


to very fine Powder the Proportions are various 


the ſeveral . at one View. 


e: 

- [Weightof Gunpanda 
Salt Petre| Sul hur | arcoalſ ay b. 
Rockets Sorin Frans. Ch fine powd. * 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds g pla 
ros or 60 30 ᷑ „Ülſ 107 2 F- 20 Some 
foo ze 3o | „16 [018 oer 
S206" x8] Sign ee 5. 26 | WAT 
r 852 06-11; 16 ut in 
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Rockets are now ſeldom made without Stars, which make th * 


yery beautiful Appearance, or with Serpents or Sparks, 2 
hich take Fire when the Rocket burſts. Sometimes little 
gockets are incloſed in great ones, which do not take Fire 

il they are a great Height. [ — 


; . 5 
P 
& * * 2 W Ce, * 
To make STARS for ROCKETS. 
5 70 42 2 7 : 0 9 . n 
5: My 7 5 How 4 N 


Mix three Pounds of Salt Petre with 11 Ounees of Sul- 
tur, three Ounces of Gunpowder, and ten Ounces of 
de Antimony, alf in fine Powdef; moiſten- the Maſs _ 
ith Gum Water, and form them into little Balls of the” + - 
be of Filberts; dry them well. When dry incloſe a 
Number of them in the conical Cap of the Rocker. 
You' may exhibit various Colours by mixing the Charge 
the Cap or Top of the Rocket with various-Ingredi- 
nts. Camphire yields a white or pale Eire; Roſin a Cop- © <_Þ} 
er Colour; \Sulphar a ot crude Antimony a Honex I 
dlour; Ivory Shavings a ſhining Silver, and Pitch a deep - _F 
kk Colour. But Practice will ſoon make you expert in 
heſe Mixtures, and their due Proportions. EE. 
The Rockets with Wings may have two, like an Ar- 
ww, expreſſed in the Figure, or four, like a Dart. They + 
uy be made of Paſte- board, and glued croſſways to the + 
irt. Theſe Sorts of Rockets are fixed upon a Stand, be- 
g placed between four Stieks ſet upright on the Stand. 
dome fire the Matches with Meal Powder, that is, Gun - 
nder Duſt, or ground ſmall, and others with a Match. 
WaTER Rockers differ in nothing from Sky Rockets, =” 
ut in the Number of Chokes, which are commoaly five, 1 
Example of which you have in the Figure RS. The 4 
Jameter of the Bore, muſt be about two or three Inches, 
dit muſt be hollowed by a ſharp Spike, like the other, 
vo thirds of its Length. This done, it muſt be incloſed | 
12 hollow Paper Cylinder ſmeared with Wax or Pitch, 3 
ut the Water may not ſoak through. This Rocket muſt i 
eſo contrĩved that it may ſink in the Water; for this Pur- -. 
x, ſome put ſmall Iron Flakes with the Charge at the 
ad. It is made much longer in Proportion than other 
Kkets, When it is uſed itmay be ſet on Fire, and flung 


. 
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7 8 Of. 3 TireWWarks.. 


7 ur sts are, of threg Forts, ſingle, donn 
57 z They. 2g geyerally o Arena, Face dn e 
. but they may he mage with Angles, as a Hexagon, f 
tagon, Degen. Bead. 295 the W The Vi 


* 3555 101: 4 188 1 . 2 


8 | s | ar the, 
9 leg Pin or Bolt, ele er N in 
* Poſt. The Nave E is to be turned of cloſe or firm We 
* + Into Which the Spokes are to be faſtened, of the Mit on 
„Number as the Fells. Theſe muſt have a Groove hall 
round, ſo deep as to contain one half of the Rocket. 
The double Wheels muſt have ſtronger and wider F 
with a Groove for the Rockets on the Fop and one of 
Sides. A triple Wheel has a Groove at the Top, and when 
. on each Side, and the Matches muſt be laid from . and 
Groove and Rocket to another, with ſmall Pipes filled 
Meal Powder, and aſter they are fixed you ny to © 
them with Paper glued over them. 
The Rockets being prepared you muſt cut back the! 
a little ſhelving, and Gore them; the firft;: three Di 
ters of its Orifice ; the ſecond a little leſs, "ad ſo lefs 
leſs by 8 tl come to the laſt. - After this 
are to be prim with I Meal Powder worked up with | 
dy, and 1 into the Groove. The Head of the 
8 8 muſt be lifted up higher than the reſt, as allo 


| fine, 
Iter- Li 
e that 
have a 
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qd to | 
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f the laſt, in which muſt be a Report. You may alſo glue at FS 
nll Rockets to the Back of each Rocket, towards the ul ; 
nd, as you ſee in the Figure, and a Communication muſt be 
ude between the Rocket and the Report, by, Means of of | 
mall Quill. When the whole Preparation is d you: | A 
uy cover the Wheel on both Sides with Paper. | "4 bt 
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(f Painting ME Zz z 0 TMT PrINTs with Ort- | 
8 Coigurs. 1 


H E Methed of —— Mezzotints Prints, is s firſt OR 

to paſte them prope = to a Piece of Glaſs of the ſame . * 8 
ze, to take off the greateſt Part of the Pa — rig and then 
paint with your Colours. Now to do you muſt, _ =. 

lay the Print in fair Water for two Days — two) 
hts, or longer, if your Print be on very ſtrong Paper. 
en take it out and lay it on two Sheets of Paper, and 
er it with two more, and let it lie in that Manner 'til 
Moiſture id fucked out of the Print. In the mean 
me, the Glaſs the Print is to be laid upon muſt be ſet 
xr the. Fire to warm; then put ſome Strafburgh Turpen- 

e into a Gallipot, and warm it on the Fire, which done, 
ad it over the Glaſs with a Hair-Bruſh very ſinooth; 

n take the Print from between the Sheets of Paper; and 
it on the 'Glafs, beginning at the Top, and ſo rub its 
ly down as you go on till it lies cloſe, and there be no 
d- Bladder between the Print and the Glaſs; this 
ned, roll off the Paper with your Fingers till you ſee 
bing but the Print left: on the Glaſs; then ſet it to dry, 
lwhen it is dry, varniſh it over with a tranſyarent _ 
„and then it will be fit for Painting. 

e Oil- Colours that you make Uſe. of muſt bepeunck 
fine, and pretty ſtiff; with theſe firſt gos over the- 
er-Lines of the Print with proper Colours, and then 

& that ſhould; appear moſt forward. When you come 
have a eompleat * Skill 3 in this Method, the Print will 
4 well as a Painting. But as the Reader may be ſup. 

u to be quite ignorant of the proper Colours, I ſhaJE 
ſome Directions about them, and then n anck 
i e wü oY this Art to lerfection. 
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A little Vermmion wich the former; if the Fate is te 
d0o repreſent a Tawnymoor, „ 


x 25 cot, in equal Parts. 1 
C clours for Garments. For Blue, take Smale gro 


258 390. 07 Painting Mexuetinto Prints... 


// White, a little'-Vernillicn;vand u very final Matter 


3 little Vermilion for ſa 
Stone - Oker, and a little Cullen's Bind for flaxen Hair, 


8 white Maſticat. 


done by Orpiment or yellow Maſticot, if pale mix Wh 


green Verditer, yellow Pink and white Lead. 


namely, Umber and White. 
Oker and White, with a little green Verditer; for ys 


Colours for Face: | Fair Faces. may be coloured: 


Lake; for the Lips add more Vermilion and Lake; 
brown Face take white and burnt Oker; if middling, 


Jurys Oker and White. 
Colours for the Na. Mix Umber with 2 little Bl 
and White for brown Hair e White- Lead 
ndy Hair; White Lead, a k 


Lixen is painted with Whate- lead, mixed with a Ye 
little Blue. 
81 vr n is coloured with White, a little mal, and fo Ut 


Gol n is — with red Orpiment, and white Mi 


very fine and White-lead; for a Graſs- green, mix Ver a 1c 
por and a little yellow Pink; for a Willow-green, . ui 

|  Verdigreaſe with a very little White; for a Sea- green, n and 
green Verditer, yellos Pink, and white Lead; a Carnati ther 
is made by mixing Lake and white Lead; a Crimſon, ing 
Vermilion, Lake and White; a Scarlet, by Vermilion alo Ven 


a Cherry-colour, by Vermilion and white Lead; a Yellon 


with either; an Orange is made with Orpiment and Va 
milion; a Purple, with Smalt, Lake and White; a Vio 
with Rice and Lake; an Aſh-colour, with Black and Whil 
a Cheſnut, with Umber, Lake and White ; for a Do 
colour, take White, a little Lake and a little Smalt, 
Colours for Tx REA. For the Bodies of Trees take 
low Pink, white Lead, yellow Oker, and a little Bla 
for the Leaves, take Verdigreaſe and Pink; for à dar 
Colour, take Indigo and Pink; for the diſtant Leaves i 


Colours for the Ground of a Picture. When they! 
for a Portrait, light Hair requires a dark Ground, that 
'Umber, White and Black; and dark Hair a light out 


Colours for a LAN Dp SKI. For the Ground take Pi 


0 
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- Of Potnting Window Blinds: | 391 3 
d ſes 448 Diſtanas:-taks wie Load, Wal Okir and © A: | 
ter {iſ EFT is 

Houſes at a Diſtance: take bone and white -* 1 
lead; when near, India Rex aud a file White. * | oY 
er y-COLOURS He made of Smalt and White; 2 - 'Y "1 
Ile lower ſhould have mors White 3 and thoſe lowe of 
, Yellow end V ermailives. | 112 * 


5 of Tan Wiepow- Br Ius. ] 

ar, 

r HERE is a thin Kind of Cloth which will FEAY MY, 
beſt for this P , and may be had at the Linen- 7 


du hrper's. It muſt be wet with clean Water and then 
: rained tight to the Frames, and when quite dry varniſh | 
t with the following Varniſh, - *© Take a Pint of 
clear Nut Oil, put it in an earthen Pipkin, and t 
* add half a Pound of Litharge in fine Powder; ſet i it on 
4 flow Fire, and keep it het for twelve Hours, but it 
muſt not hoil, ſtirring it often; then pour. off the Oil 3 | 
n, and put a Pound and a half of the cleareſt white Roſin 42 
rnat! therein, and diſſolve it in the Oil over a ſlow Fire, keep- 3 
ing it ſtirring) till it is done; then put in a Pound f ? 
Venice Turpentine and. ſtir them well together. Let 
elo de Blinds be varniſhed over with this Mixture, fo as to 
| take them look clear and tranſparent all orer. | 
d when the. Varniſh. js dry, the Blind may be painted: with 
Viol bat Figure you like beſt, though F "= 
Whit ble Colours. that. have a fine Body are moſt proper for 2 
lis Purpoſe, becauſe they will beſt tranſmit the Light, 23 
Lake in this Caſe, is very ſuitable for making 
ted, and diſtilled Verdigreaſe ſerves for a tranſparent — 
lac piment yields a Gold Colour, and burnt Umher, as well 
7 Oker, will do well enongh when thinly mixed 
es ti ih Oil. 
The Varniſh above deſcribed is of very great Uſe for 
per Windows, becauſe it-renders them tranſparent and. 
** For thoſe that have weak Eyes it may be mixed 
diſtilled Verdigreaſe, and then the Paper will become 
Ia fine green Colour, very * to the * {- bag 
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/ Colouring PrINTs, Mars, Prors and Cnaxrs. 


P* INT S, Maps, and Plots of Fields, are ſtained vit 
4 Water Colours, which in London may be had reac 
2 and put into Shells; but as theſe are ſeldom to 
in Country Places, I ſhall lay down ſome Inſtructio 
how the Colours may ſeverally be fitted for Uſe, - : 
The Principal are white Lead, Flake-White, yellow a 
red Oker or Ochre, Umber raw and burnt, Orpimen 
Lamp- black, Ivory black, Vermilion, Gamboge, Lak 
Verdigreaſe, blue and green Verditer, Bice, Biftre, Smal 
Vltramarine, Carmine, Sap-green, yellow Berries, Braſ 
. ' wood, Cochineal, Logwood, and Spaniſh Brown. 
Before a Map, Print, &c. is fit for colouring, it ſhou 
be done over with Allum diffolved in Water, by Means of rr, u 
large Bruſh, ſuch as Painters uſe. - But ſometimes the Pay 
is of ſuch a Texture that the Colour will fink in, and the 
- -lt is impoſſible to do any Thing neat” without preventii 
this Fault. Some, for this Purpoſe, ſmear the Paper oy 
with thin Starch, and let it dry on; but the beſt Methd 
is to boil Bits of white Leather in fair Water till it is d 
ſolved, and become a thin Size; when the Paper is cover 
_ lightly all over with this, and quite dry, it will never d 
ceive your Expectat io. 
MNMoſt of the Colours above-mentioned ground with Wat 
alone would be apt to rub off and ſo ſpoil, and therefore 
will be neceſſary to temper them with Gum Water, which 
made by diſſolving three Ounces of Gum- Arabic in a Pi 
| of ſoft Water, which muſt be kept in a Bottle for Uk, 
Is - Allum-Water is made by diſſolving a Quarter of a Poun 
* of Allum in a Quart of Spring- Water over the Fire, a 
when it. is cold it muſt be put up into a Bottle. It ſervest 
give a Luſtre and Beauty to the Colours which are laid 0 
the Paper. FFT. | : 
' Beſides. theſe, you muſt be furniſhed with a Piece 
Marble or other Stone, and a Muller to grind your Ce 
ours with, as well as Pencils of ſeveral Sizes, - Gally-pot 
and Horſe-Muſcle-Shells to put your Colours in whi 
ground and tempered. ne 
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To. grind a Colour. Take g ot. | 
You think convenient, and lay it da in .,. 
then break it ſmall with your Muller,rand. dd. a little 


Water ; grind it very fine, and put it into the Shells with  ** 


d wit acbin Kaiſe. The iffer they are ground, the better. The . 1 


read Colours to be ground are white Landy Lake, Indigo, 
toll bermilion, and all earthy Colours. : 
ict To waſh Colours. Take the Colour ond. put it into a 
: laſon with fair Water, then ſtir them well together, and 
an faul Scum will riſe to the Top, which mult be takenoff; 
menen pour the Water into another Baſon; as gently as you 

an, and pour freſh Water fo the remaining Colour; ir 
SmalMibem together, and pour off the Water; do this as often 
Braff the Colour will render the Water turbid; then the Wa- 
er poured out muſt ettle, and a fine Colour will remain 

houlMht the Bottom. Same Colours, when treated in this Man- 


il remain at the Bottom of the firſt Veſſel. This Diffe. 


ns offer, will fend off nothing but Filth, and the pure Celout wk | 


dhe berween the Colours will appear at the fut Sight. 


entire Colours to be waffied are red Lead, Bice, V a 
| paniſh Brom and Orpiment. Note, Tue Orpimett eie 
lethq ine yellow Colour, with the Appearance of Gad Flakes, 
is Hud is beſt ground; As for yellow Arſenic, which is a 
over rong Poiſon, and cmmõo⁰ d b moms "the deft 
Way is not tu uſe it at all. 

7 Some Colours arotobe ficeped or diffolved in Water, fuch 
Wat yellow Berries, Gamboge, Saftron, and Sap: Green. Note, 


fore Wi he beſt Way of uſing amboge is to take a Lump, and 


nich nske a Hole, at the Top, p — in a little Water, and 
2 Pi ten, with a Pencil, take off the Colour as you uſe it. 

. WH Some are to be boiled, as French Venen Bralil, 
 ounlogwood: and Wood-ſoot. 

| To temper Colours. Put 2. little Gum · Water into the 
ves well to your Colour, and ſtir it about with a clean Finger 
id oll it is diflolved. þ 5 
- I Riv Corovns, are Carmine, which ſhould be tempered 
cc Mrith weak Gum Water, it makes the fineft Red; Vermilion 
wich is a bright Scarlet; Lake is a deep Pink; 'Red-Lend 
kan Orange ; Brazil boiled in ſtale Small- Beer with a hittle 
alum makes a good Red for ſtaining Maps. | 
Any Gamboge is a good: Yellow, the anner of 
ling it has been ſhewn above ; Yellow-Berties Wa in 
ater 
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To 
Water with a little Allum make. a bright Yellow to colou up 
Maps; Orpiment makes a fine Gold- Colour; Saffron ſteep Colou 
* cel in Water makes a fine Gold- Colour, but it ſoon decays Drape 
4 BLves. Ultramarine is a very dear Colour, but make Landi 
a charming Blue; Bice is a very good Blue, but is vo nem 
tranſparent; Indigo is a very deep Blue, and proper fo Hand 
dark Shades; Blue Verditer. „ 
: PuryeLe. Logwood boiled in the Manner of Braf de 8 
makes a very deep Purple. n IOeL AFTRES Grow 
...- _ Greens, Sap Green diſſolred in Water with a littl here 
powder of Allum makes a deep Green; Green Verditer i . 
tolerable Green, but not tranſparent. A . 
B Acks. Indian [nk tempered with Gum-Water make. "Y 
the beſt Black ; Lamp-black, Primer's Black, Ivory-black 22 
Wnirzs. White-Lead and Flake-Whites. Note, A case. 
Whites made with Lead will turn black in Time, , nake 
therefore it will be beſt to uſe the white Part of Oyſte read 
ſhells ground very fine in their Room. 8 £34] Havir 
'.. »* Bxowns. Spaniſh Brown burnt makes a rediſh Brow, 1 c 
dor Liver-Colour ; Umber burnt is a Haw-Colour, and pri radu 
per to ſhadow Gold; Wood Soot is a good Colour fa ean 
Highways, Lanes, &c. 5 eee or Pa 
To make liquid VERDI cREASE. Take two Ounces « . 
good Verdigreaſe, and Half an Ounce of Cream of Ta line 
tar, and of Gum Arabic the Quantity of an Haſle Nu Pot { 
beat them together to Powder, and boil them together i not te 
a Quarter of a Pint of Water till they are diffolved ; ſtraiſi 70 
the Mixture through a fine Rag, and keep it in a Bottle fi f Pl. 
Uſe. It is of a fine blue-green Colour. - only 
To make Bisrak. Take clean bright Wood-foot, an point 
ſet it over a flow Fire with. Water till it is diſſolved; the geſe 
ſtrain it through a fine Rag, and keep it for Uſe. if 59 ge 
would have it in a ſolid Form, evaporate the Water. gs 
To chooſe PENCILs. When you buy Pencils fee th Maps 
they are full, and that they gradually leſſen to a Pong. 
which you may tell by putting the Pencil in your Mouth auth? 
drawing it through your Lips once or twice, and then 50% dit 
will ſee its true Shape. When they do not end even, Mach 
when they are ragged at the Point, they are not good. ales 
When you make uſe of a Pencil, and have laid on one C Quite 


© Jour, before you lay on another cleanſe it well in a Diſh 
Water, which muſt always ſtand by you while you are at wo, 


man that is well painted, and as near as you can imitate the 
Colours laid on different Parts of the Face, Hands and 
Drapery, till you can proceed without a Guide. Prints of 
Landſkips, Views of Towns, and the like, ſhould be firſt 


Hand; but if theſe are not to be had, take a good painted 
the Sky, Clouds, Hills, Houſes, Fields, Trees, Glaſs, 


y to the whole Performance. 1 

To colour the PLoT laid down from a Survey. In this 
Caſe, ſuppoſe you were to inclofe a Field. with Yellow, 
make Uſe of (Gamboge, and lay on the Colour of an equal 


not to do any two adjoining Fields with the ſame . 
To colour Mays, What has been {aid about colouring 


theſe as a Guide, and lay on the Colour as above dired 
be done with one Colour, Italy with another, &c. In 


Middleſex with another, Surry with another, Hertfordſhixe 
with another, &c. It is common to ſtain the whole Map 


ach Country or County muſt be ſomewhat more ſtrong 
coloured than the Middle, taking Care that this laſt be 
qute traſparent, that every Letter may be plainly. ſeen 


+ ; * — 
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To colour Paix xs. When theſe are Mezzotinto Portraits, 
the beſt way will be to get a good Picture of a Man or Wo- 


attempted by good Patterns laid before you done by a good 
pialure, the likeſt the Print you can get, and obſerve how. 


Ground, Cattle, Sheep and other Things are coloured _ 
therein, which, if well copied, will ſoon bring you to gire 
every Part its proper Tint, remembering always to repre-  - 
ſent the Light and Shades; for this will give Life and Beau- 


freadth within the Lme; made with a black Lead Pencil: 
Having gone quite round the Field, wet your Pencil a little, 
ud ſoften the Inſide of your coloured Line by making it 
gradually thinner next the Center of the Field; by this 
Means the Colour will change inſenſibly to that of the Paper 
or Parchment, which will have a very good Effect. Then 
wth a Pen dipped in the ſame Colour cover the black Lead 
Line that nothing of it may appear; every Field in the ſame 
Plot ſhould be done with a different Colour, taking Care 


of Plots may ſafely be applied to the colouring of Maps, | 
only inftead of a black Line there are Lines of Pots or 
Points, which divide one Country from another. Follow | 
In general Maps, as of Europe, for Inſtance, France muſt 


Maps of England, Eſſex muſt be bounded with one Colour, 


vith different Colours, and then the Bounds or ag of. 
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which were uſeful on other Occafions,, © And therefore tc 
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through the Colour. County Maps are divided into Hun. 
dreds, which are to be diſtinguiſned by different Colours 
in the ſame Manner as whole Countrie. 
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Of Colouring in Ot, and Painting Timber. Work. 
EE Colours that are made to, colour Timber, o. 


4 1 


any Thing that is expoſed to the Weather, muſt hay 


a Body, and therefore many Colours are, to be reiequd 


prevent Miftakes, I ſhall enumerate the Colours that an 

Proper to this Purpoſe. e ie aur 1 26% wal 
The Whites are white Lead and Cerus,. which laſt i 
only more clear and pure than the former: Theſe may be 
worked with much Eaſe, and will grind as ſine as the O. 
itſelf; tor in-door Work grind it with Nut-Oil, and al 
Work without Doors with Linſsed Oil, becauſe. Nut- Ci the 1 
will not be ſo apt to turn yellow. „„ 


* The moſt common Black is Lamp: Black, whiehſhouldb 
mix'd up with drying Oil, otherwiſe it will continue wet 
a long Time, becauſe it is greaſy. But this may, in ſome 
Mealure, be remedied, by tes ting a Shovel red hot, and 
laying it thereon till it has done ſmoaking. Ivory-Black mz 
be had at the Colour Shops, ready prepared. It will grind 
well with Oil, and will lie on your Work with a good Body: 
Vermilion is a beautiful Red, and may be ground uit 
Oil very fine. It has a good Body, and will ſpread ven Mood 
freely. 'Some. make uſe of Lake, which is a purpliſh RedMence a 
but then it muſt only be for in- door Work. Red Lead ick. 
a Kind of an Orange Colour, and has a good Body, bind whe: 
ing very Faſt, and drying quickly. Spaniſh Brown is of tha 
Colour of Horſe-Fleſh, and is of great uſe for priming ani be 
Work, being'cheap and will grind fine.. 
Yellow Oker is ot ſeveral Sorts, that is, ſome of a lighter 
and ſome of a deeper Yellow. It has; a.very good Body ett 
and reſiſts the Weather to Admiration, Pink Yellow hai fo; 
a green Caſt, and is very proper for, Work within-doors 
Orpiment, not yellow Arſenick, is very proper for the ſim de B. 
Uſe. Maſticot is a light Yellow, and makes a good Gree 
A Swe... 7 i 3 


© © Vergigreak 


un. 


urs 
151 Verdigreaſe is very. _ Coleus, and is of a 3 
eren, and if you mix it with yellow Pink. it makes a fine 
ak-Green.. Green Bice. is gritty, as well as Green Veit by 
iter, and yet neither of them have. Body enough for this 
Kind of Painting, but 1 Arg very proper for Pi re PTE 
Blue Bice is of a pale Blue, and is uſcful enough, but is 
ard to grind fine, Pruſſian Blue would be an excellent 
ſour: if ie would 25 ſtand, y 2 75 8 N = 
i firſt, it is; 1 0 A e to 4 ar olour.. Indigo 
$a very dark Blue, a 9 erefore it uli made lighter 
ith a Mixture of White, and then. it has a faintiſh Ap- 
arance. However, it has a good Body, and is much u 4 
this Sort of Painting. Smalt is a charming Blue, but * 
es its Beauty, when mix d with Oil, and therefore it is to 3 
e ſtrewed on the Wo ok felt painted with white Lead. 225 4 
Umber is a Sort of a brown or hair Colour, and gr fs : 4 : 
ry fine, bearing. an excellent Body. If you put a — 
{as Fire; making it red hot, it will become darker, 2 
the ame Time more lively. 1 
For grinding Colours it will be neceſſary to have a bias 
Marble or other. Stone to grind them upon, which may 
bad at the Colour Shops from two Shillngs to a Crown ' 42504 
piece. As alſo a Muller to grind them wit The Price - _— 
eighteen Pence, or two Shillin gs. 5 
10 la on be Colours you mu have Bruſhes, which may .. SY 
had Penny to Six-pence a piece. . For ſome Sort 
fine Works you muſt have Pencils in Tin Caſes, oy 
food Sockets, which will coſt from two Pence to clas 
nee a Piece. Swan-Quill Pencils are a Penny a Piece, - 
hck-Quilts are Six-pence a Dozen one with another. 
When Colours are only mixed, with plain Linſeed Oil, * 
ey commonly are a long while in 169 0f and therefore 
vl be proper to mix them with drying Oi which is made 
the following Manner. Take a * of Linſeeq Oil, 
| two Ounces, of Litharge i in fine Powder,, Mix them 
i ſet them over the Fire in an earthen Pan, and let them 
i for near an Hour, or till the Oil is grown thick and fat; 
n take off the Pan, and when the Litharge js ſettled 
ſhe Bottom, pour it into a Bladder or Glaſs Þ Bottle, .and 
p it for fe. When you mix your Colours, take three 
ns of Linksy, Oil and one of drying Oil. 
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py the Side of each other. In this Caſe Ike wife it wil 
beit to buy the Colours ready prepared, which may beh; 


che Mixture of others in common Painting. This whi 


. 
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1 Oker and à little White make a Brick Colour; yellow Ox 


1 
Sts a 
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Colour, it is always put into Pots, and taken frem then 


Indigo and White make a Lead Colour; White and Okt 
make the Colour of new Timber; white Lead; Vermilic 
Lead make a Buff. Colour; Verdigreaſe and White mak 


- light Willow- Green; Verdigreaſe and yellow Pink mal 
2 Graſs- Green; Lake and White make a Carnation; yell 


ſtopped with Putty made with Whiting and Linſeed 0 
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For coarſe out- ſide Work, that requires à print did; 


With a Bruſ at the Time of Uſe,” and hen it is ſet by, the 
Mould be Water poured on the Top to preſerte the Colo 
from drying. Likewiſe the Coldur ſhould be waſhed out 
the Tool or Bruſhes, irt with Einſesd Oil and chen vit 
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8 have Occaſion c paint or 'driwiany'Thi 
mall Peneils, ywur Colours Thotild be laid: oH a P; 
e it will 


at the Colour Shops at egſy Rates, put up in ſmall Bla 
ders; and when you uſe them you muſt p̃rick the Bladde 
and ſqueeze out as much of each Colour on the pallet 
you think you ſhall want. Tliis is the Method that Lani 
ſkip and Portrait Painters uſe. By mixing the Colours th 
laid, you make any Shade that will be wanted. 
It will be neceſſary to know what Colours wilt ariſe fro 


Lead and Lamp-Black mix'd together make an AſhiColour 


and Lake make a Fleſh-Colour ; yellow Oker and whi 


Oker and Red-Lead make an Orange ; Red-Lead, yello 


and White make a Straw- Colour; burgt Umber and Whi 
make: a Walnut-Tree Colour, &c. Uſe and Experien( 
will ſhow you the Reſult of many other Mixtures. 
The Deſign of common Painting is to preſerve Wood a 
Iron from the Weather, in performing of which you mu 
firſtlgok over your Work, and ſee if there is any open Joi 
or Clefts'in the Wood, and if there are they muſt be fi 


otherwiſe the Wood will ſoon be decay'd by the ſoaking in 
the Wet. Then proceed to priming the Work with Span 
Brown mix'd with Plenty of Oil, chat it may the be 
penetrate every Part of the Work. Repeat this a fecondat dove 
a third Time with the ſame Colour of a'thicker Contiſteno " 
if you would have the Work durable and laſting. * 
2 | | i 47s E 


Forms a Mercantile Buſineſs. .. 399 
eing dry lay over the Colour you geben; it to he of as thick 
you can well work it, taking Care that no Part is miſſed. 

then The Marbling of Chimney: Pieces, and the Painting 
"the ninſcot like Walnut-Tree or Nabe Ys is beſt attained 


£2 id down will be of a more Nee! Advantage in forming „ 1 ; 1 
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bt Sr A | London, Tune 22, 1764. 25 
eff. Wiſſen and 3 Bought of F ranklin and Long, 
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1 £45 15 9; 
Invoice from Har 

ory of the 2 _ Charges of one 8 Barrels 
Anchovies ſhipped op board the Turtle, Capt. William. 

u for NEG 01 N .* Theophilus Ducarty, of Londun, 
whant, nd conſign'd to himſelf under Mark per Margin, 
prime ſt of ſaid tos Barrels of An- 6 
ſtenc an at Ps, n Bar. 24 | > ' 50 OT 
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400 | Forms for Mercantile Bufngſe. 
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May 3 3 40 Vards Silk Sam hüte 3. 64. . 7 O WMih; 1 


IJ "To Porterage and Ware- 


h zduſe, Liv. 6 0 0 0 
To Jeſh og. vith Cooper's, 
P ains, W 15 0 0 
To Warehouſe Room and 0 
Leviation, ee 0:1 A 
Fo Porterage'and Boatage LED 
aboard, 20 ole 


To Brokerage, re 8 5 0 5 


To my Proviſion, 3 0 Cent, $i 5 + 47 


Lieber _ 18, 1 "Om Rec 
N 2 hot 4 

Errors excepted,” * two. tl 

| 141 Rm Lawrence WM. /2« 

bh nt} Bills on Book Dohr. Rec 

| wats Meſf. Da es and Jones, Dr. to James Low James 


'April.2z—To 5o Yards Paduaſoy, at 156 4, „037 10 dccou 
* — Yards 2 Luteſtring, 95. 64. 919 7 Rec 


20 Yards Grogram, 4% io 20 0: 
June 12 To 36 Yards Mantua, 3s. 64. 5 6 


18 o 24 Yards flower'd D. Vs. E 2. 12 OF Rec 

went! 
£731 — by f 
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Richard 7 les. Eſ * Rec 

5 2. TOY : Dr. to 757285 bse thicty 
March 26 To 20 Gallons Palm Sack, at 19% 1 und. 
April 10 To zo ditto Red Port, „6% 9 © £36 
May _. 6 To 17 ditto Lifbon, -. 6. Bid.zs 13 Rec 

: 15 To 12 ditto Rheniſh 7 Fo the Ul 
Tune 8 To 2 Cheſt of Florence, | Pound 
Fuly 2 To 3 Dozen Claret, 525, one Pe 
EE WY 7 2 7 0 1 

1764 39 1 4 
1% 23 By your, Bill on n Davis and Long recvived 18 10 WF Rec 

1 5 ames 

f | Balance due Ty \£ 20 8 bee, t 
Year's 


Faria 


V Foori if bs Wer 
1 


Maj. 13, 1764. of Mr. Jobs tin, . _— 
N be, ten, Shins, for Wy "Ma * . 1 
10 5 par Fins +. | 
Lerche the 23th of Pune, 1564 LO Powe, ty 7 1 | 
is Pounds gh: PT. wg ior my Maſter, © Millan 
2%. *, 1. 
{45 8 un r 7220 eder. ho 5 5 8 
£45 3.9. the aach '& My ays 14754 of the No 2 235 
11 India 17 pany, hy: the Hands of Millian Hall, 3 
75 nd Pounds, ' 4 or Mr, Phighs, ang NN . I 
24 0 gs 1 mas. rf... 
ee the. =} Au l. 1761, | (ber Me Fohn. and; es 
e r \Pundred, 3s Ger five, Pond ſug 225 


count.,, 2 1 * 7 $5 4, al ; 
9 581 we 100 of. Abril 47176 5 2 5 Pats. =, 
Ia: the Sum of two. 180 400 f ty. aunts 10 . of: 3 
i Demands, for:Sel and dd 9 
{250 0 o. pe 7 
Las Go of FG, 905 '0 of M. Charts Thar, "ES 


OG EE” oo WS. 


125 0 0 1 7516 e, Me 
Received the I No uf gta cbs 1758, of 2 eee done. 1 


g irt) fix Pounds, in full for fix Moths Intereſt of thirteen: / » | 

-0 hundred and. twenty Pounds, due at Lady-Day laſt. 1 
0 {36 o © 5885 Henry Slater. 
13 Received the goth. 77 L 759 by e Order and for 
4 Wh: ue of Mr. Henry March, H Nie. Stephen Lawll, eight: 

5 Wounds ten Shillings, and awed for Taxes, and Repairs: 4 
6 WM ane Pound ten,. making t together the Sum of ten Pounds, . 


full for a Quarter's Rent, ue at Michaelmas laſt. 25 
s er Randel Stone. 
Received the 2d of Auguſt, 1786 0 off the Executors o f? 

James, late Earl of, Goaver, by the Hands oſ Mr. Milliam- = 

bee, the Sum of ſeyenty. five Pounds, jt . for my half 

Year's Annuity, due at n la... . 5 

£ 75:0 0. Per Fane Shaw 4 

M. m. 3 Hari 184 a, OY 


102 Forms for Mercantile Buſtneſs: 
LIK eu mne Promifiary Notes, 5 


5 8 London, $9.6 5 1759. 
1 N prolle to pay the Honourable beer, Par 4 L 


Bearer, on Demand, fifty Pounds L 
ö For Sir Edward Penrith 2a Partnery 

79 Edmund Stob Mes 

3 promiſe to pa r. Jobn Ebward,, or "Bearer, on Def A 

mand, eight hn Ban ed Pounds Auguſt 10, 1751. | thou 

800 Henry Steel (ive 

1 promiſe to pay. to the Governor and Company of w To! 

1 Bank of England, nine thouſand eighty Pounds, Ba 

=” -: For Self and Partners, June 19, 175 

/ 9080 Francis Fol © 

„„I promiſe to pay Henry Peter ſpam, Efq; Caſhire of hi Fi 

_ Mejelly s Revenue of Exciſe, or Order, forty Days afro wo! 

» © . 3 hundred and fifty fue 1 * de, Value 1 . 1 Lt 

41 Mam Eebringtu To 1 

1 promiſe to pay Sir Jofah Todd, or Order. the Sim 0 M. 

8 4 Pounds in Laan following, twenty Pounds Pail © 

thereof three Months after Date, twenty Pounds more ti 

.25th of April next and the remaining twenty Pounds th Or 

E- ” 2 th of June next following, the Value received. Witnel der, 

"wg wy Hand, at London, the 10 of Oclober, N it to 

9 - 6000 ' Edward Doughy To 7 

| Strat ord, June 11, 1764.08 Mc 


Borrowed and received ef Mr. John Friend the Sum « 
one hundred and five Pounds Sterling, which I promiſe i 

pay the ſaid John Friend, or Order, upon Demand: 
Witneſs my Hand, 5 Abraham MN 
ames Long, | 
— Witneſs ohn Stacy. 4 | 
Received of 7. F. h eight Deeds, all n to hi 
Eſtate in the Pariſh of Ongar, in E/ex; which T promi 
to return the ſaid 7. F. or Order, undamaged, on De 
mand. Witneſs my Hand, this 24th Day of May, 1705 
2 5 Peter Gre: 

Inland BiLLs of EXenuancre. 
| | London, Fuly. 3, 176 
8 2 7 0 

At ſix Days Sight pay Mr. Jobs Long, or Order, twen Mere 
8 8 Pounds enn — Value received = 


At 


Fu for. Ata Bafnth; 


IO place it e without further 
Advice from N. 
gion = Mr. Samuel enct oy ye © Tour vg humble Sree," 


Meſſ. Cn d G L 435000 


teived, and place it to Account, As by Advice from 
To Mel. 72 anter and Sper Sly our very humBls Servant, 


London, Fuly 5, 1764. 


"Fifteen Days after Date pay — Lowe, Eſq; or Order, 
two hundred and fifty Pounds, Value received Mr. Jacob 
Willon,, and place it to Agony. as by Advice from 
To Mr. Timothy Wilkes, + 7 our very bumbli Servant, © 


Arcen in e = ©». + © Tacdh Lowetts 
" Bri Hol, Jus 4. 1764. 
YO 4 R. 50 3 0 


one Month after Date per Mr. T homas Cape, or Or- 
fer, fifty Pounds three Shillings, Value received, and place 
it to Account, as per Advice from 


To To/eph Sawift, | . ＋ our: wery bumble A 5 iN 
64. ee in Winchefter. : Evuard Beach, - 
- Da wor * of ExXCHANGE-: - 
Aiſe . 


Due 11 Sept. > 4 For / 60 Sterling, 

At two Uſante of this n my firſt off Exchange Jo to Mr: 
Jean Pierre St. Martin, or: Order, 2 Ps terling, | 
Value of Mr. Jean Burgher. © 


To _ Richard ye Merchant in London; 
. Retterday Fu '22, V. S. 1764. 
60 Sterlin 
"At two Uſance of this my frond of Tanks,” (t the firſt 
wot paid) pay to Mr. Jean Pierre St. Martin or Order, 
lxty Pounds Sterling, Value of Mr, Jean Burgher. 2 
| To Mr. Richard Longman.  Elaudius Venbagen. 
yen! Merchant, in London. 2 Tendin, Auguft 8,' 1764. 
4 M Crowns 876, at 34 d. per Crown. ä 
5 7 


orcefter;” + 3k wr Thoma: oi 8 

588 Exeter, July 4, 1764- 

At twenty Days Sight Mr. Richard Janes four 
thouſand three hundred and 4 Tonnds, Value of him re- 


| Bankers 3 in Loudon,” It David Williams. _- 4 
8 7 R. # & 2 0 o Gs 1 J 


| Rotterdam, u 225 1764. $ - 


Accept. J. 5:7 2 "* Claudius Venba ay” -- 


At ſix Days Sight, pay this my * of 8 8 : 
(t 


hot 

CS SEN 

I 7,4: 
- So 

- » * 


N. 
ny” 
wo 


hundred ſeventy-ſix "Crowns Ournors," 4 Turner 
the Crown, Value received at e * Ne $t erlmg 
tze Crown, as adviſed by ; wards 
J0 Meſſ. Freeman and La Mort, Clemtitt Gade 


fi firſt not p 
x hundred and fifty Crowns, Exchange 


* to Account, as adviſed by 
To Meſſ. Ne and Fy each, ah Gerrard era 


5 cha fren draw 
: : E Aeuble Une bee ate 2 955 


another. The Uſance of 2 to and from France, An 
ferdam, Rotterdam, Antauerpt, Hamburgh; Brabant, Zealan 


Ty bs 7 
3 


Forms PR Merconcl Buſſe 
(the firſt not paid) to Mr. Tames Jordin, or Maa N 


"Merchants 1 in Laris. 


For 95 9 — 7: 15 ing, 


Atte a 8 8; ay this m econd, J Ex 
firſt * 277 2B wo. co. Dinomo, TY On Ie 
ſixty five 


14 7 ace i 


Pence per Crown, Value received of him oi, : 


« Dankers 3 15 non. 


Aa 'rhany 


Da it wi not be i improper to inform the yolihg;Tradet 
- Uſance is, and how it 1s reckoned, . ini the erat Part 
of Europe... 
n therefore is a cuſtomar ride. for Ne Payment 
of Foreign Bills of Exchange, paſſing from one Nation tc 


and Flanders, is one Calender Month; a the. double 


Uſance two Calender. Months. But the Uſance of Lond 

to and from Spain or Portugal; is two Calender Months, an{Wibove- 

double Uſance four Months. The Uſance of London ta Adi 

and from Italy, is three Months, and double fix Months. nto t 
If an 1 Bill be put off, When due it LS be noted Amir 


maſt nk the ſame. till it comes to the . in or de 
der to recover all Coſts, Charges, and Intereſts ſrom him Not. 
or if he fails, from any of the 1ndorfers, if proteſted i bon of 
due Time. made f 
Though a Bill of Exchange be made payable to a pa ens 

0 


ticular Perſon, without wenggalag the Word Order, * 


* 4 CR oe nn "TRY * — 
© 2 bg * * „ * Ac; 75 - £ 
* ; : * 


. Forms in Law. 5 4⁰9 


ight n may notwithſtanding] be indorſed, and if accepted, the - | * 1 
i Perfon who has accepted it, will be oblig'd to pay it per _ 
Ig due, to the Perſon to whom the ſame is Indo! | 


0 abe erb 1 EXD rsa 
764. Fon us in Law of general Ut. 
tf Bend to which any Condi tion may be placed. 


N O W all Men by theſe Preſents, that I (Richard- 
Thompſon, of Brentford inthe County of Middleſex, 
inet am and firmly bound to (William [.ong, * 
Richmond, in — Surry, Gent.) in one hundred 
md ſixty Pounds lawful Money of Great Britain, to be paid 
tothe ſaid (William Long) his certain Attorney, Executors 
ad Adminiſtrators, for the Payment — 1 I bind myſelf, | | 
ny Heirs, Executors and Adminiſtators, firmly by theſe 
reſents, ſealed with my Seal, dated this twenty - fourtn 
Day of January, in the fourth Vear of the Reign 
of our Sovereign Lord George the Third) by the Grace of 

God of Great- Britain, France and Ireland, King Defen- 

ler of the Faith, and fo-forth, and in the Year of our 
lord (one thouſand ſeven Hundred and ſixty four); : 16 | 

: ©: ,: The Condition. ; 2 

The Condition of this Obligation is ſuch, chat if the 3 
tbove-bounden (Richard Thompfon) his Heirs, Executors, 
« Adminiſtrators, do well and truly pay or cauſe to be pad 
mto the above-mentioned (William Long) his Executors, 
Adminiſtrators,' or Aſſigns, the full Sum of (eighty Pounds ds) | 
of and lawful Money of Great Britain, on the (twen- 
. E cond Day of December) next enſuing the Date hereof, 
nth lawful Intereſt for the ſame, then this Qikgation *. . 
be void, or elſe to remain in full Force. g 
kaled and delivered being N Thompſon, 8 8. r. 
firſt legally ſtamped, in 

the Preſnce of Q. D. 1 

Note, When a Bond or Condition i is given in hs Ls 
hon of the Value received, the Obligation is always to be 
made for double the Value in the Condition. 

This, or the following Precedents, may be made agree-. 
ible toany Circumſtances, only changing as Occaſion ſhall 
Kquire, * is inſerted between ( * The "3:2 


E 


tf ** 8 2 * * 4 > #7 $ J a iS 7 5 8 0 
9 9 * . 6 i 2.7 
8 . 7 a , ER . 
9 , . * 1 4 
. ” 3 g F $a * % 
14 : arms in Lat, 
. - : f 
* > as ry 2 . £ A. 3 
, K+ 
S 


” > written in Words at Length, and in Engliſh, according to 
- + late AQ of Parliament. 


_— 48 > a. a $7.9 os 
X * 5 3 6 * 
* * * * - , 4 0 , 
2 o 4 * 
$ 


| 3 The Date of all legal, :Inftruments, :Sums: of Money 
and the Number of all other Things ſpecified, -muſt be, 


In this Precedent, S. P. ſtands Sor Seal's k e, OF UL 
| PINES here the Seal is tobe ln. 
The Condition of a Bond given to' fund to the Award of 
„„ T 
TFE Condition of this Obligation is ſuch, that if the 
1 above-bounden (Charles Clinton of the City of Long 
don, Gent.) his Heirs, Executors and Adminiſfrators, and 
every of them, do and ſha in all Things well and truly 
ſtand to, obey, and abide hy, perſorm, fulfil and keep the 
Award, Order, Arbitrament, final End and Determination 
of (Richard. Moor and Edward Elms of London, Mer. 


„ chants) Arbitrators indifferently named, elected and che- 
*, ſen, as well on the Part and Behalf of the'above-bounden MI... 


(Charles Clinton) as of the above- named (Francis Cox) toi. 


| _ afbjtrate, award, order, judge, and determine of and IX 


concerning all Manner of Action and Actions, Cauſe ande 
Cauſes of Action and Actions, Suits, Bills, Bonds, Speci- V the 
akties, Judgments, Executions, Extents, Actompts, Debts, ddmir 


©. Dues, Sum and Sums of Money; Controverſies, Treſpnſſes, into ( 


menced, ſued, proſecuted, done, ſuffered, committed, 


Damages, and Demands whatſoever, at any Time or innho 
'Fimes heretofore had, made; moved, brought, com- 


and depending by, or between the faid Parties; ſo as the 
Award be made and given up in Writing, under their 
Hands and Seals, ready to be delivered} to the fair Parties, 
on or before (the firſt Day of November next enſuing the 
Date hereof) but if the ſaid Arbitrators do not make>fuch 
their Award of, and concerning the Premiſes by the Time 
_ aforeſaid, that then if the ſaid (Charles Chatoin) his, Heirs, 
Executors, and Adminiſtrators, for his and their Parts and 
Behalf, do in all Things well and truly ſtand to, obey, 
abide, perform, fulfil, and keep the Award, Order, Ar- 
bitrament, Umpirage, final Rad: and Determination bf 
(George Grub of London, Merchant) Umpire indifferent · 
ly choſen between the ſaid Parties, to end the'faid:Matter 

| © and Differences, fo as the ſaid Umpire do make his Award 
or Umpirage of, and concerning the Premiſes, r 


ee 9%. \ {Wa | 
the 1 Writing, under his Hand and a; to da aid 


parties, on. or before 


the or elſe to remain in full Force. 
Lealed and delivered, being Charles Clinton, S. P. 
firſt legally 1 „„ 
the Te ce RET seen n en 5 
Note, In fiich "Cafes both Parties are —— W 


Condition beginning {but if the ſaid Arbitrators) is to be 
omitted 2 x Inſtrument, But there ſhould be added a 
Clauſe, fi 
Award to 
King's Courts at r l 
rader it final. b 


FAS * 8 7H 


EF) 5 
o 


om | 125 I cue llt. . 1 
75 "© OW all Men by the@ Preſents, that 1 (Charles Low, 

ind of Kenſington,” in the County of Middleſex, Grocer) 
and {have remiſed, year and for ever quitted: Claim and 
ci. WM!) theſe Preſents do for' myſelf, my Heirs, Executors, and 
dts, Mdminiſtrators, remiſe, releaſe, and for ever quit Claim, 
ſes, into (Thomas Long, of Kingſton; in:the Coun 4 dz 
or nnholder.) his Heirs, Executors, and Adminiſtrators, fl 

m- Ind all Manner of Actions, Cauſe and Cauſes of Actions, 


the Wits, Accounts, Sum and Sums of Money, Judgments, Ex- 
weir cutions, Extents, Quarrels, Controverſies, Treſpaſſes, Da- 
ies, Wages and Demands whatſoever, both in Law and Equity, 


the il otherwiſe howſoever, which againſt the ſaid (Thomas 
ach! long) I ever had, now have, and which I, my Heirs, Exe. 


wol dators, and Adminiſtzators, ſhall, or may have; claim, 

irs, aallenge, or deinand, for or by Reaſon or Means of any 

ind latter, Cauſe or Thing, from the Beginning of the World 

&, e the Day of the Date of theſe Preſents. In Witneſs 

Ar- thereof I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, the _ 
of Mitvelfth Day of December, in the Year of our Lord (one — 
nt- ¶ ouſand ſeven hundred and * four.) * 


igned, ſealed, and amps, 
Ting: firſt le; ly ſtamp! 
in the Preſence of, 


the (ſixth Day of November, next _ 
enſuing the Date hereof, then this Obligation to de void, 265 


and if, an Umpire be not admitted the latter Part of the | 


1 and ſealed by each Party, directing ſuch - 
e entered and E as à Plea in either of tile 
in order to cofroborkte/aiid 


| kuits, Bills, Bonds, Writings, obligatory Debts, Dues, Du- 


Charles Lov, 8. P. 


4 dn » 
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EY miſe Meth 125 writing 6 Short-Hond.. 


| 4 _—_ wh METHOD & ring SHORT 


ters flow. 


„ Ay, 4d tn + 40 LV 44 e 
4 Led hs 4 N r ** 2 We "TO Od * q 7 
« ' T4 : Þ 144, FX 
; © 1 
— . I 7 
- . 


rr 
* 
* 
n., + * 
* o 


5 towards the one Side, or towards the other; and will there 


f Curves ; but theſe are rejected to avoid Ambiewts;.: 
ſimple. Whatever Characters we need more, muſt Ms 


Wants. For by this we are furniſhed with four Variatic 


to each of the four Poſitions of the Right Line. 


be totally diſregarded ;. or the CharaQer for s may. | 


moſt frequent Uſe. See the following. Tale Kat 4 ph 7 


. * 


= = 
— 1 * 

" OS * 
- Sa 


| HAND. er 
8 ought to be brief, diſtinct, and RY | * 
ee eee e e ere 


— ; £3 * 


Each o theſe Lines may be bent into a Curve two Way PP! 


fore ſupply two Curves. , To inſtance in the horizontal . 
vertical Lines =4 E ittle 
The two i Lines would alfo furniſh four is 6& 


' Theſe then are all the Marks which can be terme wy | 


obiained b Compoſition. 1 for 
The only regular Compoſition will be that of a Rigi 
Line and a Curve. This one Compoſition will ſupply ohe 


The Connexion of theſe Characters will make no Cc 
fuſion ; ſince, none of them being angular, all Angle 
will denote the Jun&ion of Letters. 

The Letter z, or 5 hard, is ſo ſeldom uſed. that it ma 


ſtrengthened for æ in Writing. And the j, which i is rare 
uſed, may be ſunk in the g. dort 

Let us now arrange the Letters in the progreffive C con 
of their Numbers; and add their proper Characters unde . 
them. When it will appear that the Characters of the in char 
pleſt Expreſſion are applied to thoſe. Letters which are i, 


Althc 8 


, * 0 * 12 a . 
1 3 g LI - "OW" - 9 2 - a wn 8 N 
. . . — N * * S 4 7 1 ** 1 > I 9 os, LES 
** ts EE e Cs wes EIS oa * 
* — 2 


ca Mitbed 1 7 3 Short-Pland, 4 Py 


Although a Character is here ſupplied for every Letter; 
is not neceſſary that every Letter be expreſſed in ſhort 
Inting. There are in every Word ſome radical Lets. 


ſential towards its Formation ; theſe are the leading Let- $ 


in compo! on N Sound when ſpoken. | Theſe are 
nerally the Conſonants. 


” ws 4 4 * 
ki * 


The Vowels, being liquid Expreſſions of the Vier, I 


t often of farther Uſe than to connect the Pronunciation 
ſeveral Conſonants, may therefore be ſtruck out of the 


phabet. 7 is a kind of amphibious Letter, and rarely 


Conſonant. | Its chief Uſe as a Conſonant is the perſonal 


dnoun you and' your ; but for the Words the Letters . 


| vr, may conveniently 


The three Letters c, E, „ having the ſame Power, ma 22 = ap 
repreſented by one Mark. When thec is ſounded ſoft, - | 
Letter s naturall ſupplies its Place. The letter ? ne- | 
rappears without being followed by u; in which Circum- 55 


nce 4 is equally ſufficient. 
As and a are nearly alike in Property, one Character 


y ſuffice for them. If a DiſtinQion be thought needful, 


tle extraordinary Streſs laid on the Pen may mark it. 
The laſt Reduction will be to exterminate- x ; a Mark 
i ly to be eſteemed. a ſingle. Letter, but rather a Cha- 


ter, expreſſive of the Cimpoliticn &s. As therefore na 


id in the Engliſh Language begins with i * the Charac-, 
for & may be uſed for ĩt. 


Th Alphabet, thus retrenched, confiſts of 8 
1] Letters : : 


af E h K Ina P ty. 
h are expreſſed in the Table refered to. | 


lis Set of Characters appears to be the fimpleſt poll 
reducible to Practice: The feweft in Number. the 


ſin Form, and conſiſtent with general Uſe. This is 
dort. Hand we haye been hitherto ſeeking, methodical 


d Conſtruttion, and built upon rational Principles. 
be Elements of Short-Hand being compriſed in four- 
Characters, there is no extraordinary Skill required 
ning them to expreſs Words; the many Inſtructions 


or * in * being chiefly Directions 


how 


© 


ny 


* W . 
* 2 * * n 
4 * > > - 


u Conciſe Method of writing Short-Hang. 


| How to violate the Principles and Rules therein firſt la 
down. Few Examples are given (ſee Table H.); ther, 
ther becauſe Experience will ſoon teach to every Perſon th 
moſt convenient Forms of Compoſition, ſooner than ted 
.ous Endeavours to imprint on Memory preſcribed' Rules 
And becauſe each Perſon will of Courſe, in Defiance ( 
general Methods, contract peculiar Modes of Prafti 
The Words in this Table conſiſt of a promiſcuous Co 
| JeRtion, not purpoſely choſen to ſhew the Methods to ti 
beſt Advantage. For had this been done, theſe Ch: 
ters are ſuſceptible of many neat and happy Forms 
Compoſition, which do not all occur in the Table, ar 
which Practice will diſcover. Neither is the Reader troi 
bled with grammatical Diftintions. He is already ſu 
ſed to have ſome previous Knowledge of Grammar, e 
2 can have no Occaſion for Short-Hand; an Art 
which Speed is the main Object: To improve which, P 
_ . Ciſton and Elegance are frequently diſpenſed with. 
may be eve in general, that whenever any Obſc 
— happen in Short Hand, the Connexion of the Se 
will aſſiſt in clearing it; which indeed is no mote t 
we are frequently obliged to truſt to, in reading comm 
Writing. | | a 5 
Should any Perſon imagine this Alphabet imperſect, 
wanting an Expreſſion for the Article A, the Point. 
be retained for it; and the Cloſe of a Period may 
noted by a vacant Space a little longer than what you 
Hetween each Word. | 
Number is already expreſſed in Short-Hand, in an 
happy Manner. All the Units under Ten, have a di 
rent Sign to denote them by; four or five of which 
capable of expreſſing Sums of many Thouſands. All the 
fore that is neceſſary, is to uſe a Point. inſtead of 2 
pher. The Cypher is of no farther Uſe than to note 
Places of annexed Figures ; for which Purpoſe a Poin 
ually ſerviceable, and more eaſily made. 

Divinity, Law, Politics, Phyſic, &c. have many tech 
Terms frequently occurring, which, according as the | 
ſent Exigence may hint, initial Capitals in common Wi 

Hand may ſtand. for; for nothing ſhould be accept: 
'A Symbol, which is not ſtrikingly figurative. And u 
euer is written hieroglyphically, ought to be diſtingu 


24 


3 


T * 2 
- * - 
<3 


ni Mathias dif ori 
hn the regular CharaRers, either vy Size or Str of 
an 


To conclude : ped that he Princip es nere r 
on, and the A thence deduced and — 


nended, may be ſuch, that every Perſon may * 55 
limſelt a Method from them the moſt clear, re 8 
anſitent with thoſe indiſpenſible Pr e ſnorteſtt 
pfſible. We would only wiſſt the Reader, while he looks __ 
wer the following Tables, to obſerve once more, that alk 
ook are 1 and the eſſentiab Conſonants conſtituts. 


„ 


en * 2 * 3 "_ 
7 2 | f 2 $7 » Mg Py Tha 
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\ Great Rita i is Walkin on "Sits bt Ferrer | 
vrerns all the Lodges and delivers e Laws of the T's 
to the 1 „ 1 11 155 holds: a 
ſeeting or I. when in e raj is is ge- 
| 2 frond Saturday 1 in every Month in ee 0 
ut oftener in Winter. | 
The other Lodges meet regularly twice a Month * 
ſinter, and once a Month in Summer. The Expente 
hee Meetings is defrayed by the gt Payments of 
e Members, which are from three Shi ngs. and S- 
ce to five Shillings. 
There are alfo Quarterly Meetings, whoa the Wardens. 
every Lotlge in and about London bring in different 
ims-of Money for the Treaſurer General for charitable 
les, But theſe Charities are confined to Maſons on E: 255 
bo are occaſionally aſſiſted with 5, 10, or 20 | 
aller Sams are given to indigent embers, in Propar 
n to their Wants arid. long ſtanding. Large Sums 1 
wiſe ſent in from Lodges in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; 
ence Accounts are tranſmitted of the Growth of Ma- ae; 


There can be no Lodge unleſs one Maſter, three rel. 
Crafts, and two Appremtices are preſent. In each 
are two principal Officers under the Maſter, called - 
tior and Junior Wardehs. bey ſee that the Laws of 
Society are adhered to, and the Grand Maſter's Word 
command regularly flowed, = 
e who is deſirous of being a Free Maſon, muſt get 
Member to propoſe him as a Candidate, who is to 
aint the ach with his Qualifications. His Ad- i 
tance 2 3 he muſt go with the Propoſer the 


ges NE held at about Seveno*CtockIn theWinte 1 

ur in the Summer. The Maſter, the two Aſſiſtant 
fend ; Treaſurer, begin with Jn over their 
MAS Necks. 
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38 | . Necks a 3 blue Ribbon. To the Maſter's hang J 
> | - a Rule and Compaſs of Gold or gilt. The Aſſiſtantz i hig! 
= Fenior 8 and the other Officers, carry the Com frell 
paſs only. The Candles are placed in a triangular Form that 
Every rother has an Apron of white Skin. The Maſt U 
ſeats himſelf in the firſt Place on the Eaſt Side. The Bi Lod 
ble is open before him. The Compaſſes are laid thereon 7 
the Points being cover'd with a Lignumvitz or 30 44 

- Square. The ſenior. and junior Wardens are oppoſite ti ther 
him on the Weſt and South. The Brethren take Place 2 5: 
cordin 8. to Seniority, and have before them Wine, Punch cloſe 
&c. This done, after a few Minutes, the Maſter open to c 
the Lodge thus, diſm 
Maſfer to the Junior Deacon. What is the chief C 11 
of a Maſon? _ | | A. 
Au. To fre that the Lodge i is tyle | 8 N 

_ Maſt. Pray do your Duty. | Ar 

I Here the Junior Deacon gives three Knocks at thi the 1 
Door; and if no body is. nigh, the Tyler, wtio is th his V 
Guard on the other Side and always a Brother, anſwer and 1 
by three Knocks more; then the Junior Deacon fays A. 
the Maſter] . ” Fo 
Jus. Deacon. Worlhipful, the Lodge is ba” * Ing 
Ma,. . where is the Junior Deacon's Place in th Pe 
 Lod ge? Th 
ar. Deaces: At the Back: of ag Senior Warden; with : 

at his right Hand, if he permits him. $rethy 
Ma. Your Buſineſs there? Fe drink 
Jex. Deacon. To carry Meſlages: from the. ſenior to thi Soc 
3 ä ſo that, they may. be diſperſed Tound 


Lod 
Mee. er to iba: Senior Deacon. Pray: where is the. Sena gener: 
Deacon s Place in the Lodge ? ducted 
Sen. Deacon, At tlie Back of the a”. or at bil then a 
right Hand, if he permits. neceſſe 
Maſe. Your Buſineſs there : | his N 
Sex. Deacon. To carry Meſſages from te Maſter to l 4 ( 
ſenior Warden. ken fr 
Mf. The junior Warden“ s Place in the Lodge ? Then 
Ant. In the South. Feet Fo 


"Waker to the j Junior neun. Wuy! in the Sout „ * ro 
an 
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Jun. Warden's Anſ. The better to obſerve the Sun 4 3 
high Meridian, to call the Men off from Work to Re. 
freſhment, and to ſee that they come on in due Time, 
that the Maſter may have Pleaſure and Profit thereby, z. 

Maft. Pray where is the ſenior Warden's Place in the 
Lodge? „ % ee h%cor-, 5 r_ 
Jr. Wardes. In the Weft. 

Mafter to the Senior Warden. Your Buſineſs 
ther ? 8 ; | : 15 £2 ; 4 4 1 23 ; 
Senior Warden's Au. As the Sun ſets in the Weſt to 
coſe the Day, ſo the Senior Warden ſtands in the Weſt 
to cloſe the Lodge, to pay the Men their Wages, and 
diſmiſs them from their Labour. - © 

Maft. The Maſter's Place in the Lodge? 

Anſ. In the Eaſt. „ . 

Maf?. His Buſineſs there? 3 

Anl. As the Sun riſes in the Eaſt to open the Day, ſo 
the Maſter ſtands in the Eaſt to open his Lodge, and ſet 
arp to Work. [Then the Maſter takes off his Hat 
and ſays 8 | DR. 22 = 

Maft. ** This Lodge is open, in the Name of holy St. 
John, forbidding all Curſing, Swearing, or Whiſper- 
ing, and all profane Diſcourſe whatever, under no leſs: , + M 
% Penalty than what the Majority ſhall. think proper.” _ _ 

The Maſter- then gives three Knocks upon the Table: 
vith a wooden Hamrger, and puts on his Hat; the other 
Irethren being uncover'd : They then fit down, eat, 
drink and ſmioke promiſcuouſly. | | 

Soon after the Maſter aſks, if the Gentleman propoſed 
aſt Lodge-Night is ready to be made? if. ſo, he orders 
tie Wardens to go out and prepare the Perſon, who is 
generally waiting in a Room by himſelf. He is now con- 
duſted into another Room, which is totally dark, and 
then aſked, whether he is conſcious of having the Vocation 
neceſſary to be received? On anſwering Yes, he is aſked: 
his Name, Surname and Profeſſion, Having anſwered. 
theſe Queſtions, whatever Metal he has about him is ta- 


ken from him, as Buckles, Buttons, Rings, Money, c. | 
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Then they make him uncover his right Knee and put his 
leſt Foot, with, the Shoe on, into a Slipper; or elſe only 
lip the Heel of. the Shoe down; hoodwink him with an 
Handkerchief, and leave him for about Half an Howe, MY 
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| + The Chamber is guarded by Brethren with tel rim 
3 Swords. He, who propoſed the Candidate, ſtays with 


dim; but they are not permitted to converſe together. 

All this while the Brethren in the Lodge are putting 
= "Things in Order for his Reception there; as drawin 
the annex'd Figure on the upper Part of the Floor with 
Chalk, or Charcoal mix'd, or forming it with Tape 
and little Nails. It is drawn Eaſt and Weſt. The Maſter 
ſtands in the Eaſt, with the Square hanging at his Breaſt, 
the Bible open at St. John's Goſpel ; and three lighted 
Candles are placed in triangular Form in the Midit of the 
“Figure. ö ** 5 

133 e Propoſer then goes and knocks three Times at 
the Door. The Maſter anſwers by three Strokes with 
the Hammer, The Junior Warden aſks, Who comes 
Us there? The Candidate, as he is prompted, anſwers, 
One who begs to receive Part of the Benefit of this 
„Right Worſhipful Lodge, dedicated to St. John, as 
« many Brothers and Fellows have. done before me.“ 
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| 2d degree .or Fellow Craft's ſtep, = . 
1 oF 3 Knoel with the right knee. | „ : 
„„ 


ſt , red . 
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:  _EXPLANATION. ,.. 
A Senior Deacon, with a black Rod. „ 
B Paſs Maſter, with the Sun and Compaſſes, and 2 
ing of Cords, = 
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© Bent Warden, with the | Level, and * Column i 
s Han 

D Junior Deacon, with a black Rod. 

5 — —＋ Warden, _ am in his Hand. 
. 6, . Candles. 

LS Maſons ſtanding round at the Ceremony. 


N. B. The preceding Figure is the exact Form of the 
Drawing on the Floor at the making a Mafon, according 
” tothe moſt ancient Cuſtom, and is ſtill retained in all re. 
- HS Shan Lodges. It is moſt commonly drawn with Chalk and 
© reoal; and as ſoon as the Ceremony of making is 
>>. . Over, the new-made Maſon (though ever fo great a Gen- 

| tleman) muſt take a Mop from 4 Pai of Water, and waſh 
tit out. In ſome Lodges they uſe ted Tape and Nails to 
form it, which prevents any Mark or Staffi on the Floor, 
gaz with Chalk. 

The Reader is to underſtatd, that after this Figure is 
waſhed out, they fit at the Table i in the fam 1 | 
near as poſhible; the” tiew Merfiber N . the fi 
We. _ on the Maſters fight Hand. 


— .. 


Then the . 1 and the <p or 2 
Aſſiſtants, receive bim, onę on the Right and the — 
on the Left, and conduct him blindfold three Times n 1 | 
ſome Lodges nine Times)-round the Figure on the Floor, 
and bring him up to the Foot ef it, with his Face: 7 
the Maſter; the Brethren ranging themſelves behind him, 
and, on each Side the Figure. The Maſter, then aſks, # 1 4 
Whether Phi have a Deſire to become a Maſon ? and, * .- al 
if it is of your own free Will and Choice? Being. an- 
ſwer'd, Yes, he ſays, ** Let him ſeg. the Light,” While 
they are unbinding him, tne Brethren eneirtie him .round +4 
with their drawn Swords preſented. to his Breaſt. He is Ai 
then directed to advance three Times to a Stool at tlie 
Foot of the Arm-Chair; and taught to ſtep in the pro- | 
per Manner. On the Stool are placed the Rule and "I 
. Compaſs. One of the Brethren ſays; to him: ou 
« are now: entering into a reſpectable Society, which is” <5] 
„more ſerious and important than you imagine. It 
«. admits of nothing contrary to Lay, Religion, or Mo- 
« ralityz nor does it allow of any Thing inconſiſtent 
“with the Allegiance due to his Majeſty; the Wor- 
8 ſhipful Grand Maſter will inform you of the Reſt. ag f 
This done; he is deſir'd to put his right Knee on the 
Stool, bare; his left Foot, with the Shoe on, is put 
into a Slipper, or the Shoe is ſlipped at the Heel. In Gs 
this Poſture, the Grand Maſter ſays to him, « Do. you ii; 
« promiſe never to tell, write or diſcloſe, in any Man. 
„ ner whatever, the Secrets of Free Maſonry and Free 
« Maſons, except to a Brother at the Lodge, and in 
te the Preſence of the Worlhpful Grand Maſter $9. :7 2 
45. 1641 do.” . * - 
His Breaſt is then opened, and the Point of a pak 
of Compaſſes placed upon his naked left Breaſt, and heh 4 
himſelf holds it with his left Hand, his Right being laid * 4 
upon the Goſpel opened, and he repeats; an- Oath 5 the | 
the Maſter, the. Form of which differs in many Lodges, 
importing that he' obliges himſelf to make no Man- 
© ner of Diſcovery, under no leſs Penalty than to have” © 
© his Throat cut acroſs, his Tongue torn out by. the 
Root, and to be buried in the Sands of the Sea, at 
„Low Water Mark, a Cable's Length from the Shores 1M 
« . the Tide ebbs and flows twice in weng dur 


55 


4220 4 | 
FE © Hours. So help me God, and keep me ſteadfaſt in 


3 ** him and the Ornaments of the Order deſcribed, Being 


= King and the Royal Family,” All Brethren whereſo- 


_— 


the Throne beſet with Stars. There is all repreſente( 


the Lift. of the Lodges is likewiſe given to him. 


„ Wardens, the Reſt of the Officers, and Members of the 


clap their Hands nine Times, divided into three, and ſtop 
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40 this my entered Apprentice's Obligation.“ [He 2 


Abe Book] n 8 
In the Midſt of this Ceremony, the Ancient Maſons 
*: - uſed a ſet Prayer, which is now omitted, and in different 
Lodges, the Forms of Making vary in ſome Reſpects. 
The Oath being taken, he is taught the Sign, Grö 
and Paſs-Word of the entered Apprentice; and is taught 


how to advance to the Maſter upon the Drawing on the 
Floor. They alſo draw other Figures beſides this (which 
is termed a Moſaic Palace), as the laced Tuft, and 


the Plumb-Line, and the Tomb of Hiram, whom they 
call the firſt Grand Maſter. Theſe are all explain'd to 


then conducted back, all that he was diveſted of is re. 
ſtored, and he takes his Seat on the right Hand of the 
Maſter. He receives an Apron, which he puts on, and 


He is now congratulated, and all return to the Table to 
regale. His Health is propoſed by the Maſter, and drank 
by the Body. He then takes a Bumper and drinks t 
„ the Worſhipful Grand Maſter, the Senior and Juni 


« Lodge, wiſhing them Succeſs in all their public and 
«« private Undertakings, to Maſonry in general, and that 
4 Lodge in particular, craving their Afiſtance.” To 
which they anſwer, ** they will aſſiſt him.” Havin; 
drank, he throws his Glaſs from him, and brings it bac 
three Times, and then ſets it down, the Reſt doing the 
. fame in exact Order. This is called Firing. Then they 


between each, keeping true Time, | 
They have other Toaſts, as To the Heart that con- 
© ceals, and the Tongue that never reveals.“ The 


* ever diſperſed.” Theſe are all drank with three Times 
three, in a moſt regular Manner, and with an Huzza 
at the End of each. EPL BF: wot * 

There are three Degrees of Maſons, the entered Ap- 
-prentice, the Fellow Craft, and the Maſter. There is 
ſome. Peculiarity in the making of each; a different Lec- 

8 . 5 2 : : ture, 
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ame Repetition at the Back of the Senior Warden and 
the Maſter which he did at the Door: He is then inſtru&. 
ed by the Senior Warden to ſhew the Maſter his due 


and . 
entel MGuard, to take two Steps upon the ſecond Step of a * 
they Nangled oblong Square, with his right Knee bent bare, his 


{it Foot forming æ Square, his Body upright, his right 
Hand on the Bible, his left Arm ſupported by the Point of 


Zei | 

9 the Compaſſes, forming a Square; and takes the Obliga- 
F the tion, ſwearing, ** that he will never reveal the Part of a 
and Fellow Craſt, that he will anſwer all Signs and Sum- 


« mons ſent from a Lodge of Crafts within the Length 
« of a Cable-Tow, i. e. three Miles; that he will not 


rank “ wrong a Brother, nor ſee him wronged, but will give 
« “ him Notice of all Dangers, will affiſt him with. 
nic “ out Detriment to his Family, will keep all his Se- 


« crets, Murder and Treaſon excepted, under Penalty of 
and “ having his Heart torn from his naked left Breaſt, aud 
that “ given to the Vultures.” „„ frfee”: 1 5 

To When a Maſter is made, he is led to the Door of the 


ring odge, with his Shoes off, his Arms and Breaſt naked, 
14 ind deprived of all Metal; gains Admittance by three 
the Minocks, and begging to be admitted a Maſter, is led 
hey ound the Lodge, and makes the ſame Requeſt at the- 
ſtop back of the Maſter ; is then inſtructed by the Senior 


Warden as he ſtands in the Weſt, Firft, to ſhew the Maſter. 
in the Eaſt the due Guard or Sign of an entered Appren- 
tice, and to take one Step upon the firſt Step of the right An- 
le of an oblong Square, with his left Foot forming a Square. 
' Secondly, To take two Steps upon the ſame oblong 


nght, his right Hand_ upon the Bible, the Points of a 
Pair of Compaſſes directed to his right and left Breaſt, and 


Ap- 

e ſwears, ** never to reveal the Part of a Maſter Maſon,” 
ec. Mc: as in the laſt Caſe; and further ſwears, to conform 

ue, * himſelf to all the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Lodge, 


' under the Penalty of having his Body ſevered in two; 
OG a=: 
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Free Maſonry txplained. 4 ĩð 
ore, and the Sign, Grip, and Word are different in allu. 
The entered Apprentice is commonly made a Fellow Crat 
he ſame Evening. In the doing of which all Metal is 
taken from him, as before. He gets Admittance by three 8 
Knocks ; begs to be admitted a Fellow Craft ; gives tze 
Paſs Word; is led twice round the Lodge, and makes the © 


dquare, with both Knees bent and bare, his B ody 3 8 5 


k 4 
- ©. the «i 
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122 Free Maſonry explained. 
the one Part carried to the South, the other to th ut — 
F -- + + * North; his Bowels burned to Aſhes, arid ſcattered i rh 
5 the four Winds, that no farther Remembrance of < Gau 
vile a Wretch may exiſt, &c.” He is then ſhewn une 
Sign, and gives the Grip and Word of an entered Ap. Head 
prentice and of a Fellow Craft, and is told that he no wit 
1 the Grand Maſter Hiram, whoſe Death is thu , De 
ted, © IF 41. 
There were originally fifteen Fellow Crafts, who per.. 5 
„ ceiving the Temple almoſt finiſhed, and not having reW Hi 
c ceived the Maſter's Word, grew impatient, and agreed _ 
to extort it from the Maſter Hiram, that they might] «c_ 
<< paſs for Maſters in other Countries, and receive the Wa « 5,1 
6 ges of ſuch, But before they could accompliſh thei . ine 
„Scheme, twelve recanted. The other three determine pe 
« to have it by Force, if no other Way could be found. to 
«© Their Names were Tupela, Jubeloau, and Jubeln the 
«© Now it was Hiram's Cuſtom at Twelve at Noon, wheif . an. 
«© the Men were called off to refreſh themſelves, to go in pe 
“to the Sanum Sanctorum, to worſhip the true and li. the 
ing God. The three Aſſaſſins placed themſelves at t an 
Eaſt, Weſt, and South Doors of the Temple. At thi tw. 
North was no Entrance, becauſe. the Rays of the Sufi « fat 
“ never darted from that Point. „„ « ala 
- © Hiram finiſhed his Prayer and came to the Eaſt Door: th, 
% which he found guarded by Jubela, who reſolutely de 40 


% manded the Maſter's Grip. Hiram anſwered, that iT. 
'«© was not cuſtomary to aſk it in ſuch a Strain ; that himſeii « the 
id not receive it ſo; that he muſt wait, and Time an Le 
1 Patience would bring it about. He ſaid farther, that ii 


1 W! 
„was not in his Power alone to reveal it, but in the fe. <a 
4 ſence, of Solomon King of Jrael, and Hiram King of Tyr. . 
L Jubela, diſſatified with this Anſwer, ſtruck him acrollff« fro 
the Throat with a 24 Inch Gauge. Hiram, on th Vu 
« Ufage, flew to the South Door of the Temple, when in 
© he was met. by Zubelow, who aſked him the Maſter « | 
«© Grip and Word in like Manner. On receiving the ſam « bot 


„ Anſwer, he gave him a violent Blow with a Square uf 


on his left Breaſt, which made him reel. On recover « x 
« ing his Strength, he ran to the Weſt Door, and, o 
being interrogated in the ſame Manner by Tube 
- ; _ | a . an 
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Free «es n 


s and replying as at firſt, he received a terrible rad. 
upon his Head, 5 


; [Here the Junior Warden ſtrikes you with a 24 lach EY 


Gauge acroſs the Throat; the Senior Warden ſtrikes you 
with a Square on the: left Breaſt ; and the Maſter on the = 
Head with the Gavel.]- | 


« with a Gavel or Setting Maul, which occaſioned. his _— 
66 Death, They then carried the Body out at the Weft -- -- \. nll 


1 Door, and hid it under ſome Rubbiſh: till Twelye the 
next Night, when they buried him on the Side of a 
„Hill in a Grave ſix Feet perpendicular, dug due Eaſt 7 
„and Weſt, + 

Hiram not coming to view the Workmen as uſual; . 
© Solomon cauſed ſtrit Search to be made. This proving 
4 ineffectual, he was ſuppoſed to be dead. The twelve 
# Fellow Crafts, who recanted, hearing the Report, went 
to Solomon with white Aprons and Gloves, Emblems of 


« their Innocence, and informed him of all they knew, 


tand offered their Aſſiſtance to diſcover m_ — other 
Fellow Crafts, who had abſconded. divided 
4 themſelves into four Parties, three Eaſt, wa North, 
« and South, in Queſt of the Murderers. As one ot the 
twelve was travelling on the Sea Side near Joppa, being 
« fatigued, he ſat down to refreſh himſelf ;. but was. ſoon 

« alarmed by the following hideous- Exclamations from 
the Clift of a Rock, 

„Oh! that my Throat had been cut acroſs, | my 
Tongue torn. out by the Root, and I had been buried in 
the Sands of the Sea at Low Water Mark, a Cables 
Length from the Shore, where the Tide ebbs and flows 
* twice in 24 Hours, ere I had conſented to the death of | 
« our Grand Maſter Hiram /” | 
„Oh! (fays another) that my Heart had been torn 
from my naked left Breaſt, and given a Prey to the 
Vultures of the Air, rather than had been concerned 
© in the Death of fo good a Maſter ! 

« But (ſays a third) I ſtruck him harder than you 
both; *twas 1 that killed him. Oh! that my Body 
« had been ſevered in two, and ſcattered to the South and 
North; my Bowels burned to Aſhes in the South, and 
9 ſcattered between the four Winds of the Earth, ere 1 


O 0 2 . « hack 


. * * 
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| Free Maſonry explained. 
_;- he Cauſe of the Death of our geod Maſter 7 
Hiram“ f | 


The Fellow Craft hearing this, went in Qyeſt of his 15 
two Aſſociates, and they entered the Cliff of the Rock, be 
* took and bound them faſt, and brought them to Kin 75 
5 *© Solomon, before whom they confeſſed their Guilt, an F 
”..- * begged to die. The Sentence paſſed on them was the e 
VE * ſame which they exprefled in their Lamentation : Fake. 
** /z*'s Throat was cut acroſs, Jubeloab's Heart was torn 
from his left Breaſt, and Jubelum's Body was ſevered in 

_ ** two and ſcattered in the South and North. 
When the Execution was over, King Soli men ſent for 
* the twelve Crafts, and deſired them to take up the Bo. 
| dy of Hiram, that it might be ſolemnly interred in the 75 
„ f Sanctum Sanforum He alſo told them, that if theyMWriohe 
could not find a Key Word about him, it was loſt ; for 
there were not above three in the World to whom it 
was known, and unleſs they were preſent, it could not 
„ be delivered. Hiram being dead, it was conſequently 
„ loſt, However, they went and cleared the Rubbiſh, 
and found their Maſter in a mangled Condition, havin 
« lain 15 Days; upon which they hfted up their Hands a-i 9, 
- * bove their Heads in Aſtonifhment, and ſaid, O Lord Mhotdir 
_ '* my God! This being the firſt Word and Sign, King &. Hour! 
 ** /omon adopted it as the grand Sign of a Maſter Maſon, i-4 B. 
* and it is uſed to this Day in all the Lodges of 
J c OY 
In this Ceremony the Blow on the Head is frequently 6 
ſevere, that the Candidate falls backward on the Floor, 
and is told, that he now repreſents one of the greateſt 
Men in the World lying dead, their Grand Maſte 
„ | f... b67- 2 TA | 
Their Lectures are an Explanation of the three Inſtitu 
tions, and of the Sign, Grip, and Word, by Queſtio 
and Anſwer. The Maſter propoſes the Queſtions, and af 
ſiſts the Brethren' in making the proper Anſwers. Even 
Maſon anſwers in his Turn at Table, like Boys at the 


Catechiſm. This is termed Working. If a Membe The 
cannot, or does rot chuſe to, work, when it comes to. hy. The 
Turn, he claps his Hand on his Breaſt, and begs the Mall 77 


| ter to excuſe him. ; 


Won your Apron, your right Foot going at the - ſame 


— expeing, Ms 
| The _ Grip, Jones or Ns a 83 
The wrt Draw-your Hand achob you Thame of BS: 


he Grip. Take a Brother wich your right Hind, and - '| _ 
preſs hard with your Thumb 2 al pen. the firſt Joint * > OY 
the Fore Finger of his ri 5 75 _—_ 


ht Ha EL TINS 
The Nord. Whiſper i in fs Ear, , Decl. mY” 1 1 


The Sign, Grip, Word, and Clap of a Falle Casi. 


The Sign. Put your right Hand to your left Breaſt, 
keep your Thumb ſquare, and your left Hand: upright, | 
forming a Square. 

The Paſs Grip is by p utting the Thumb Nail of your 
right Hand between the firſt nd. ſecond Joint of a Bro- 
ther's right Hand. 

The Paſs Word i 18 Shibbuleth. © 85855 . 

The Grip is the ſame as tlie Paſs Grip; e 1 
your Thumb Nail on the Jecond Joint, inſtead of between 
the firſt and ſecond. © | | 

The Word is Bak. | 

The Clap is by Seeking the 5 Sign of A Craft, as s abore: | 
holding your left Hand ſquare and npright ;' then clap.- - 
jour right and left Hands together; afterwards ſtrike your - - 
left Breaſt with your right Hand, and thence give a Slap 


Time. 
The Maſter? 1 Si ign, Gris, Word, and Clap. 


. The Sign. Draw the right Hand edgeways acroſs your 
belly, which is the Penalty of the Oath. 

he Grip. Take hold of the right Hand with your 
right Hand, and preſs the four Finger Nails hard under 
the Wriſt of his right Hand; put your right Foot to bis 
night Foot, your right Knee to his right: Knee, and is 
— Breaſt to Yours, with your left Hand ſupporting 9.44 
ack | 
The Word is Mabbabene, or in ſome Lodges aui. 
The Paſs Word is Tubal Cain. 
The Maſter's Clap is by holding both your Hands above. 
jour Head and ſtriking them down at once upon your A- 
pron, both Feet keeping Time. | 
Oo 3 | A 
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1 1 Of the common Notion of Spirits, c. 


A Maſter is. inſtalled, yearly on St, Joba's Day, om te in; 
Approbation of the Grand Maſter, and the Oath of Of. th: 
fice is adminiſtered to him by the late Maſter, which he ter 
takes under the Penatties of having his Throat cut a-. De 

roſs, his Tongue torn out, his Heart torn from his let 

Sreaſt, and his Body ſevered in two. Then the late Maſ. ver 

ter raiſes him up, takes off the Jewel and Ribbon from the 

his own Neck, and puts it on the new Mafter, taking to 

him by the Maſter's Grip, and whiſpering in his Ear the his 

Word Chibbelam. After which he ſlips his Hand from the me 
Maſter's. Grip to the Elbow, and preſſes his Nails in, as for 

BY in the Grip of the Maſter under the Wtiſt,  _ ou! 
* * The Senior and Junior Warden, Secretary, &c. receive in 
+ = the ſame Obligation, except the Grip and Word, there rel 
being none pecular to them. 1 wh 
* . On Lodge Nights the Table is plentifully ſtored wit ed! 
Wine, Punch, &c. Every Man has a Glaſs before him, (Wl bet 
and drinks what and when he pleaſes, only he muſt drink do 

his Glaſs in Turn, or at leaſt keep the Motion with the Reſt. the 

- ent 

; 777 dds M f 
The common Notion of Spirits, Apparitient and Miicbes; wh 

© their Power and Feats expoſed,. very necęſſary to be read Jug 
22 attended to by. all young Perſons, to prevent their in Co! 
SBibing falſe Notions and groundleſs Fears about theſe ſup: viſt 
feſed airy Beings, which are no where ta be found but in Ho 

' the aveak, ſuperſiitious, and too credilous Part of Mas- 

Lind, who are too apt, by idle Tales, to make a wron of | 


Impreſſion on young inds, which ſome, to their great dic 
Iijury and Di/qutetude, ne ver fate off during their \ 


Lives. 


E are told in Holy Writ, that young Men ſhall ſei the: 

Vi ſons, and old Men dream Dreams; which frequent-| Peo 
17 happens; and that fal/e Prophets ball ariſe and do on. was 
ders, evhich ſball deceive almoſt the Eli; but we are bid 
to diſbelieve them; which, if they worked true Miracles, 
we could not do, without rejecting all Miracles. For how 
can we believe any Thing to be miraculous, and at the 
ſame Time diſbelieve another Thing to be ſo, without be- 
| | | | any 
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it 2. Deceits upon our Senſes. —— . 
;. left Whenever God works Wonders, or produces thoſe E- 
Maſ. vents which fhall appear as ſuch to us, he always does. 
them for wiſe Reaſons, either to warn and inform Men, 


moſt proper and effectual Means to attain his Ends, and 
force our Belief, by making ſuch Applications to our 
outward Senſes, and ſuch Impreſſions on our Underſtand- 


edly Miracles. He does them in the moſt open Manner 
before Crowds at once; but our modern Miracle- mon 
do them all in Secret, in Corners, and in the Dark; .and- 


enthuſiaſtick, and dreaming did Men and Women, or by 


rally ſeen but by one at once, who is always in a Fright 


juggles of Heathen , and Popiſh Prieſts, or ener 
Conjurers, to pick Mens Pockets, and promote ſome kna- 
viſh and ſelfiſh Deſign. They are never done before 4 
Houſe of Lords or Commons, or in a Prince's Court, or 
in the Streets before Multitudes of People, or in the Sight 


diced Underſtandings, or_of unqueſtionable Integrity. 
When our Saviour appeared to alk his Diſciples. toge- 


fraid, but to put their Hands into his Side, and believe 
themſelves: He made his Aſcenſion before five hundred 


2 was: be ore five thouſand :. His turning Water into Wine 
bid was at a public Wedding; and the reſt were of the fame 
| Kind: He went through 7udea from Place to Place, pub. 


lickly doing Miracles, confirming and convincing all; who 
were not wilfully blind, of the Truth of his Miffion ; and 
teaching a Doctrine of infinite Advantage to Mankind: 

| | Whereas 


to make them Examples of his Juſtice, or to communicate 
his Will, and teach us ſome Doctrine; and he*takes the 


ings, as we muſt fubmit te and acquieſce in, unleſs Be ü 
reſolve to give up all Certainty ; or elſe by Prediction. . "if 
which are juſtified by the Event, and which are undoubt- 


erazy young ones, whoſe Heads are intoxicated and pre- : 4 
pared for theſe Stories long before; and they are gene. 


when he does fee them; or elſe they are the Tricks ank 


of ſeveral Men at the ſame Time, of elear and unpreju< __ 1 1 
ther, he appealed to their Senſes; and bid them not be a- 


People at once: His Miracle of the Loaves and Fiſhes. _ 
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| Of the comman Notion of Shit, Gr. 4 «i 
ing able to ſhew any Difference between them? And. ''. nl 
therefore we may acquieſce in an Aſſurance that fuch Pre: 
tenders muſt be Cheats, and their Actions Impoſtures. ank 
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their Spirits and Apparitions are ſeen only by melancholy; - = 1 
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Evidence that they are ſeen or done, but the Veracity of 


RY 
* 


the Relators iu nothing elſe. 


Nonplus. 9 . $7 Ye. py EOS. 
We often hear of a Spirit appearing ..to diſcover a Sil- 
ver Spoon, a Purſe of hidden Money, or perhaps a pri- 
vate Murder; but are never told of a Tyrant, who by 
F ate Murders has ſlaughtered Thouſands, and by pub- 
* lic Butcheries deſtroyed Millions, . ever dragged out of his 

Court by good or evil Spirits, as a Terror to ſuch Mon- 
ſters. Such an Inſtance would convince all Mankind; and 

if Almighty God thought fit to work by ſuch * 

: an 
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Of the common Notion of Spirits, &c. 429 


the propereſt Methods to gain our Aſſent. 


From what I have ſaid, and much more which might 
be faid, I think I may with grout Aſſurance conclude,- _. 


that theſe capricious and fantaſtical Beings are not ſuf- 
fered to interfere and mingle with human Affairs, only 


to miſlead Men, and interrupt them in the Purſuit of their 

Duty; nor can I fee any Foundation, in Nature, Reaſon, 

or Scripture, to believe that there are any ſuch as they are 
Keep 


uſually repreſented to us; which neither agree and 
up to the Characters, Dignity, and Excellence of good 


Angels, or the Sagacity, Office, and Uſe of bad ones: 


Where are we commanded to believe that the Devil plays 
hide and ſeek here on Earth; that he is permitted to run 


up and down and divert himſelf, by ſeducing ignorant 
Men and Women; killing Pigs, or making them miſ⸗ 


carry; entering into Cats, and making Noiſes, and play- 
ing Monkey-Tricks in Church-Yards and anpy Houſes, 


or any where elſe here on Earth, but in empty Heads. 


We know that he was caſt headlong from Heaven, is % 
chained faſt in the Regions of the Damned, and kept 
by the Power of the Almighty from doing Miſchief tag 


his Creatures; and to ſay the contrary ſeems to me the 


higheſt Blaſphemy againſt Heaven itſelf: For when we e- 


very Day ſee and feel the many Deluſions to which hu- 


man Condition is ſubjet, how we are the Properties of 


Impoſtors, the Slaves to Tyrants, and perpetual: Dupe: 

of one another, and indeed are ſubje& to dally and endleſs 
Frauds and Impoſitions; how ſhall we be a Match for the 
moſt ſubtle and moſt ſagacious Being out of Heaven? And 


is it poſſible to believe, that the good, merciful, and all-. 4 
wiſe God ſhould, deſert, leave, and betray us to ſo une- 
qual a Combat, without giving to us ſuitable Precautions, -- 


Capacities, and Powers te defend ourſelves. 


I ſhall conclude by obſerving, that the Heathen Poets 
firſt invented theſe Stories, and. the- Heathen Prieſts ſtole - 
them from them ; - as Badgers dig Holes for themſelves, . 
and afterwards are ſtunk out of them by Foxes. Sp” 
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and intended that we ſhould believe in them, or any of v0 N 
them, it is impoſſible to believe but that he would take 
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„ Bade! "FE 
Bedſtead Maker 
Bell Founder 

. * - Bellows Maker 

; Bird- -Cage Maker 

- Blackfmith  — 
Blackwell-Hall Factor 
Block Maker | 
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4 foe 'of Prof Mons, Trades, and Occupations, wed in 


En gland, in alphabetical c Order. 
A Divine or — 


| Counſellor at Lax 
Phyſician or Doctor of Phyſic 


' Nchor Smith 
Anvil Smith 


Block-Head Maker 
Blue Maker 


$4 Boat Builder 
Bodice Maker 
- Bookſeller 


Bookbinder 


Box Maker 
Braſs Founder 


Brazier 
Bricklayer 


. : Brick Maker 
Breeches Maker 


Brewer . 
Bridle Cutter Fe 


; Brocade Weaver 
Broom Maker 


Buckle Maker 


Buckle Chafe Maker 
„  * Buckram Maker 


Button Mould Maker 
Buttonſeller 


Cabinet Maker 
Calenderer 
Calico Printer 


Cap Maker 
Card Maker 
Carpenter 

Carpet Maker, 
Carpet Weaver . 


Carver 


Catgut. 8 inner 


Chair Car 


Chair — 


Chandler 


Chaſer 


Cheeſemonger 
Cheeſe Factor 
Chymiſt | 
Chil s Coat Maker 

imney Sweeper 
China Man 


Chocolate 


in 


late 


chocolate Maker 
Claſp Maker 

Clock Maker 
Clothier 

Coach Maker 

Coach Buckle Maker 
Coach Carver 
Coach Currier 

Coach Founder 


Coach Harneſs Maker 


Coach Painter 
Coach Wheeler 
Coal Crimps 

Coal Merchant 
Coffee · Houſe- Man 
Collar Maker 
Colour-Man 
Comb Maker 

Coney Wool Cutter 
Confectioner : 
Cooper 

Copper Smith 


Copper plate Printer 


Cork Cutter 
Corn Chandler 
Corn FaRor 
Currier 

Cutler 
Deſigner 


Dial-Plate Enameller 


Diamond Cutter 
e 

Druggi 

Dry Salter 

Dyer 


Earthen Ware Shopkeeper 


Edge Tool Maker 
Embroiderer 
Enameller 


Engineer or Engine Maker 


Engraver | 
Exchange Broker 


Lift of Profe on Trades, Ge. 


Fan Painter e e 
Fan Maker 3 15 95 
Fan- Stick Carver : » 
Farrier .- 
Fellmonger 
File Cutter 
Fine Drawer 


Fiſh Hook Maker 
'Fiſhmonger 


Flatter a 
| Flax Dreſſer 


Fri * Frog and Taſſel . 


Fruiterer 


Fuller 
Furrier 
Gardener 
Gilder | 
Gingerbread Maker 
Sirdler 
 Girth Weaver 


Glaſs Maker 
Glaſs Grinder 


ver 


and Picture Frame er. 2 : 


Glaſs Seller 


_ Glazier 
Glover 
Gold Beater 


Goldſmith 


Gold and Silver Wire Drawer 


Grocer 


Gun En 


Gun — 2 


Gun Stock Maker 


Haberdaſher of Hats 


 Haberdaſher of Small Wares _ 
Hair Cutter 

Hair Merchant 
- Hardware-Man 


Glaſs and Picture Frame Car: 3 : | 2 is 
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432 
-Hartſhorn Raſper 
* Hatband Maker 
Hat Maker 

"Hat Finiſher 


© * Hat Shopkeeper - 


_ Holſter Caſe Maker 
Hoop Petticoat Maker 

Horner 

Horn Button Maker 

Horn Preſſer 


HForſe Millener 


Hoſier 

Hot Preſſer 
Hour Glaſs Maker 
Houſe Carver 
Houſe Painter 
Jack Smith 


- Japanner 


+ Bs Jeweller 


Working Jeweller 
Ink Maker 
Inſurance Broker 
Joiner 
Iron Hoop Maker 5 
Iron Founder 
Ironmonger 
Ivory Turner 
Lapidary 
Laft and Heel Maker 
Leather Cutter 
Leather Seller 
Letter Founder 
Landſcape Painter 
Land Surveyor 
Lace Man 
Lace Shop Keeper 
"Letter Caſe Maker 
Lighter — 
Linen Drape 
Lock Smit 
Livery Lace Weaver 
Loom Maker 


Mathematical 


Lift of Profeſſions,” Trades, Ge. 


Loriner or Bit Maker 
Malſter | 

Marble Paper Maker 
Mariner 
Maſon _. 
Maſt Maker 


Maker 
Silk Mercer _ 
Merchant $ 


; - Metzotinto Engraver 


Miller, 

Milwright 
Millener 

Money Scrivener 
Muffin Maker 
Muſic Sbopkeeper 
Muſician 

Needle Maker 


Net Maker 


5 


Net Shopkeeper | 


_ Notary Public 


Organ Builder 
Oilman 

Orange Merchant 
Orrice Weaver 


Optical Inſtrument Maker 


Packer 
Packthread Spinner 
Paper Hanging Maker 


Paper Maker 


Patten Maker 
Paſtry Cook 


Patten Drawer 


Paviour 
Pawn Broker 


Pen Cutter 


Pencil Maker 


Perfumer 

Pewterer | 
Picture Frame Maker 
Piece Broker 


1 nſtrument 


| Pin 


nt 


Pin 


; Lif i Profe o ons, 7 rades, Ge. . 


pin Maker 
Plaiſterer 

Plane Maker 
plate Caſe Maker 
Plumber 

portrait Painter 
Potter 
Poulterer 

Preſs Maker 
Printer of Stuffs - 
Printer of Books 
Printer's Joiner 
Printer's Smith , 
Printſeller | 
mor” 1 
Publiſher . -_ 
Pump Maker 
Quilter 

Rag Merchant 
Refiner 

Ribbon Weaver 
Rivetter of Saddles 
Robe Maker 

Rope Maker 
Saddler 

Sail Cloth Maker 
Sail Maker 
Saleſman 

Saw Maker 
dawyer 

Scale Maker 
School Maſter. 
Scowerer 
Screen Maker 


 Scrivener . 


deedſman 
Setter 


Shagreen Caſe Maker | 


Ship Builder 
Ship Carpenter 
Ship Carver 


- 


Ship Chandler. 


Silk Throwſter 
Silver and Gold Thread Spin: , SO 
- Snuff Shop Keeper 


Snuff Box Maker 


Spangle Maker 


Stocking Trimmer and Preſs 
Sword Cutler 


Timber Merchant „ 
Tinman, or Tin Plate Wor- 


P p 2 


Ship Joiner | 
Ship Painter _— 
Shoe Naker 
Silkman PS, 


Silk Weaver 
Silver Caſter . . 
Silver Buckle Maker 
Silver Smith 


ners | 
Silver Turner 
Skinner 
Shop Keeper 


Solicitor in Chancery 
Soap Boller . OB 
Spectacle Maker 1 5 


Starch Maker 

Stationer 

Statuary £ 
Stay Maker | 2 
Stocking Weaver | 


ſer | ä 
Stucco Worker Is — 
Stuff Shop Keeper 1 
Sugar Baker ä _ 
Surgeon's Want Maker 


Tallow Chandler 
Tanner ; 
Taſſel Maker 
Taylor 

Teaman 
Threadman 


ker 


Tire 
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7 1 434 wa Lift of Profeſſions, Trades, Sc. 


Tire Smith | Watch Movement Maker 
Tire Woman | Watch Slide Maker b 
Tobacconiſt | Watch Springer and Lincr 
Tobacco Paper Maker Watch Spring Maker 
Toyman Wax Chandler = 
Toy Maker Wax Figure Maker 
Tree Maker for Saddles Weaver 
Tripeman | Whalebone Merchant 
runk Maker Wheelwright - 
ruſs Maker Whip Maker 
Turner | Wine Cooper 
Vinegar Maker Wine Merchar.t 
Vintner 5 Wood Cutter 
Undertaker Wood Monger 


3 


Upholſterer or Upholder Wool Card Maker 
Warehcuſeman Mool Comber 


Watchmaker Woollen Draper 
Watch Caſe Maker Wool S' apler 


Watch Chain Maker Worſted Man 


Watch Key Maker 


The Art of drawing and ſpadoabing, with the Black Lead 
Pencil, Indian Ink, Camel's Hair Pencil, and Crayons; 
containing ſuch plain and eaſy Directions for drawing in 
general, as, with little Attention and Practice, will ena- 
ble any one ſcorn 10 become a Proficient in that polite aud uſe- 
ful Science. © 


RAWING is the Art of Expreſſion by Lines and Shades, 
The neceſſary Materials are Black Lead Pencils, Cray- 


-ons of black, white, or red Chalk, Crow Quill Pens, a Rule 


and Compaſſes, Came l's Hair Pencils, and Indian Ink. 
Hold your Pencil further from the Point than you do your 
Pen in Writing. With this draw your Outlines, which may 
be mended occaſionally, This being done to your Mind, 
draw carefully the beſt Qutline with your Crow Quill Pen and 
Indian Ink. After which the Pencil Lines are to be rubbed 
out with ſtale Crumb of Bread. The Rule and Compaſſes are 
only to meaſure the Proportions. Crayons are generally uſed 
on coloured Paper, and the Colours are rubbed one into ano- 
ther, ſo that no Strokes appear, but the whole looks as it 
done with a Bruſh, | Th 


Of Drawing, Painting, &c, _ 
The Appearance of Subſtance, Roundneſs, and Diſtance, 


js owing to the proper Management of Light and Shade. Draw _ 


a Circle, fill it up with any even Colour, and it is a round Cir- 
cumference and flat Sides. Colour it ſtronger in the Middle, 
weakening it gradually towards the Circumterence, and it be- 
comes a Bail or Globe. Wherever the Vivacity of Colour is 
prevalent, that Part firſt catches the Eye and ſeems neareſt to 
it. In rounding the Parts of an Object, the Changes muſt 
be imperceptibſe by Degrees of Light into Shadow, and of 
Shadow into Light, Objects painted Light muſt have a ſuf- 


ficient Breadth ot Shadow to ſuſtain them; and dark Bodies 
mult have Light behind, to diſengage them from the Ground *_ 
or other 'of Lp For the Oppoſition. of Shade to a light ob-ꝰô 


ject, and of Light tb a dark one, gives a Prejection and ſe- 
parates them from other Bodies, | 
| Preſerve a Balance between Light and Shade. A broad 
Light muſt Have a large Shadow. Objects, placed foremoſt, 
muſt be more finiſhed than thoſe behind ;, and they muſt have 
a relative Dominion over each other, According. I their re- 
ſpective Diſtances, The Oppoſitign of Light and, dark ren» 
ders the Object more ſenßble and brings it nearer; but 
White, unſupported by . will, fly. off to the, remoteſt 
View; 'Porg Black mult be placed in Maſſes, be inſenſibly 
confuſed, and muſt have its proper Repeſes. - Bodies: muſt 
have Lights ſuited ro their ſuppoſed situstiens. If the 
de not viſible, you "ſhould introduce an aloft. univerſal 
Light, yet not warm and ſtrong, and your Sbades muſt be 
faint, Ir he is conſpicuous and. bright, the Light muſt be 
very ſtrong and bold, and the Shadows very dark, :, Jf the 
Object be ſuppoſed in a Room, alittle e and you 
ſurvey it from without and ſtagd on a Level. with the Light 
that {trikes upon it, the Shades of that Figure muſt be very 
ſoft, and then it wi-l appear beauteous to the Eye, ſeeming 
emboſſed, and will come boldly out. A ſmall Light illumi- 
nating a Body makes the Shadows on the dark Side large, 
and their Extremitics very bold, A larger Light makes them 
more diſtinct and ſoft in their Limitations.  _ 
Reflection muſt be uſed in delineating ſhining Bodies, as 
Glaſs, Pearls, Silver, &c. And the Cauſe of the Reflection, 
be it more or leſs, muſt be ſeen in the Thing itſelf; Place 
all your Lights one Way through the whole Work. A Side- 
Light requires the other Side to be darkeſt. That Part muſt 
be lighteſt which has the Light moſt oppoſite to it. If the 
Light be placed above the Head, then the Top of the Head 


.muſt be lighteſt. - The Shoulder muſt receive the next greater 


Degree of it. And thus continue to ſhade, loſing the Light 
gradually, The Parts which project moſt muſt be lighteſt, 


Pp=z | and 
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= 436 + Of Drawing, Painting, &c. 
=". and thoſe which bend inward, muſt be ſo much the darker, 
Two equal Lights muſt never be in the ſame Piece. The 
greater Light muſt ftrike forcibly into the Middle, and with 
ſuperior Luſtre on thoſe Parts where the principal Figures and 
Strength of the Action ſeem to lie, diminifhing it gradually, 
as it approaches the Extremities of the Piece. | 


General Rules for DRawinc. BY 

Begin with plain Geometrical Figures, as Lines, Angles, 
Triangles, Polygons, Arches, Circles, Ovals, &c. Theſe are 
i the Foundations of all Proportions. Being ready at theſe, 
ga accuſtom yourſelf to give every Object its due Ehades, ac. 
Ah FS cording to its Concavity or Convexity, and to elevate or de- 
pireſs the ſame, as it appears nearer to or farther off the 
* Light, But before you begin to work, view your Original 
. with cloſe Attention; divide it, in your Mind, into ſeveral 
Parts; obſerve the Length, the Breadth, and the Similitude 
of each Part; conſider their Proportion to each other and to 
the whole, with their Diſtances and ſeveral Oppoſitions. The 
Outlines muſt be drawn in a gliding Manner, large and 
ſmooth. This gives the Reſemblance of Life and Motion. 
Preferve a Juſtneſs between the Parts and the whole. Every 
Member mvft correſpond. Decrepid Age, or a conſumptive 
Body muſt have ſuitable Limbs: And the Eyes, Legs, 
Hands, and Feet, ſhould be exactly paired, When you have 
done your Copy, view it afreſh and compare it with the Ori- 
ginal, for the Diſcovery and Amendment of Faults. This 
will not only perfect you in that particular Draught, but will 
improve your Knowledge of Lines and Proportions in gene- 
ral, and qualify you for. the neareſt Imitations. Procure the 
beſt Copies, and learn to alter thera to other Proportions, 
greater or ſmaller, by frequent Practice. In drawing Fruits, 
Leaves, Herbs, Trees, Beaſts, Fouls, Fiſhes, &c. you ſhould 
not only be perfect in laying down the exact Proportions, 
but, before you ſhade and trim your Work, be well acquaint- 
ed with the general or outward Lines, This is ſtill more ne- 
ceſſary in imitating the human Figure, as alſo in the Drapery 
or Clothing, and the artificial ſetting off of the, outward Co- 
verings, Habit and Ornaments of the Body, in their natural 
and proper Folds. ; RS” LD 

__ © Particular Directions for DRAWING. 

Place your Picture or Print in ſuch a Light that the Giofs 
of the Colours may not interrupt your View; but ſo that the 
Light and your View may fall equally and obliquely upon the 
Piece. Therefore conſider in what Point and from what Di- 
ee&ion the Light falls upon the Objects, according to 3 

| E 


Action, and then very faintly. The like as to Cal 
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Of Drawing. Painting, Se. 


jet all your Lights and Shades be placed throughout the 


Work, obſerving the Roles before given. The Piece ſhould, 
be placed at ſuch a Diſtance, that, on opening your Eyes,” 
you may view it all at once, and the larger the Picture it at 
the greater Diſtance it ſhou!4 be placed; but right before 
you and a little reclined. Draw all your Oatlines at firſtfajot 
with a Coal, yet true and agreeable to the Pattern, be 
you ſhade. eſe Outlines may be eaſiſy rubbed out wit 


Duck's Feather or Crumb of Bread. Thoſe next the Light ,- = 


ſhould be more faiat. One Feature drawn will direct you in 
ſome Meaſure. to draw another, by obſerving, the Diſtance _ 


n fore ; EA , 
: n 


from that to the next, making a full Mark at the next with gg 


4 


you have drawn the whole . 5 A . N I 2 ; 


dle of the Picture, and touc 
your Coal. Afterwards obſerve the more conſpicuous and 
uppermott Figures, if more than one, and touch them light- 
ly in their proper Places. Thus you will ſee at length the 
Skeleton of the Piece which you are to draw, Theſe 
Sketches made, obſerve diligently if they anſwer the Pattern; 
for Life ought to ſhew itſelt eminently in the firſt Draught. 
Correa what is amiſs, adding and diminiſhing as it varies 
from the Pattern. Note the Diſtance of one Limb, Joint, 
or Maſcle, from another, and the fone in all other Acci- 
dents of the Figure, their Length, Breadth, Turniogs, &c. 
Where you ſee. bold and free Touches, be not timorous in 
expreſſing them. 22 5 8 

In drawing a Head, place the Features exactly right upon 
the Croſs. Lines. In Fore- Shortening, make the Croſs - Lines 
fly upwards; but where the Aſpect is downwards, they muſt 
be made downwards in a circular Manner. Having drawn 


the Outlines, true with a Coal, trace the ſame Lines again 


with a Pen, Indian.Ink, &c. with more Wag 3 and by 


imitating all the Hatches, with Boy exact Diſtances one 


from another, their Croſſngs, Turnings and Windings, 


with more Boldneſs and Freedom perfect your Deſign. 


In drawing after a naked Body, all the, Muſcles are not 


to be ſo plainly expreſſed as in anatomical Figures; hut that 
Side, whoſe Parts are moſt apparent. and of Signification in 
the Action, is to appear more or leſs, according to the Force 
of that Action. 8 2 5 i 
der and full grown. Obſerve the ſame as to fat and fle 
Perions, and ſuch as are delicate and beautiful. In Women 
ſcarce any are to be expreſſed, unleſs in ſome very Jorge . 
tion, and then ve! „The like as to Children. Ibe 
Motion of the whole Body muſt be confidered. In the rifing 
| P-p'3 | and. 


SY 


In young Perſons the Muſcles muſt not be ſo hard as * y 
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* . and felling of the Arms, the Muſcles of the Breaſt appear 
3 


maore or lefs; the Hips do the like, as they are bent outward 
or inward; and it is the ſame chiefly in the Shoulders, Sides 


E And Neck, according to the ſeveral Actions of the Body. 
* grees of one to two, three, four, &c. Herein the chief Skill 
__ conſiſts, The Diameter of Xhe biggeſt Place between the 
nee and the Foot is double the leaſt, and the largeſt Part 
„ „ 5 tn, oo yi 43 
bs. 5 . , drawing Facgs. | c 
A Head is uſually divided into four equal Parte, 1. From 
7 Crown df the Head to the Top of the Forehead.” 2. 
7 - Thence to the Eyebrows. 3. Thence to the Bottom of the 
Noſe. 4. Thence to the Bottom of the Chin. But the Fea. 
tures of different Perſons often differ as to Length and Shape: 
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Feet in a well proportioned Face they are nearly right. 
=Y Firſt draw 5 complete Oval. In the Middle of this, from 
the Top to the Bottom, make a perpendicular Line; thro! 
the Center of which draw another Line acroſs from Side to 
side. On theſe two Lines the Features of the Face muſt be 
drawn thus; divide your perpendicular Line into four equal 
Parts. The firſt takes in the Hair of the Head. The ſecond 
is from the Top of the Forehead to the Top of the Noſe be- 
tween the Eyebrows. The third deſcends to the Bottom of the 
| Noſe ; and the fourth to the Chin. The Line acroſs the 
Perpendicular is the Breadth of the Face, and includes the 
Length of five Eyes. Divide it therefore into five equal 
Parts, leaving the Length of one Eye exactly in the Middle, 
and the ſame Space on either Side, This is to be underſtood 


of * [ N 
1 
*A 


the Diſtances" mutt be leſſened, in Proportion to its Turning, 
on that Side which turns from you. The Top of the Ear 
E muſt be parallel to the 8 at the End of the Croſs- 
Line, and the Bottom of it equal with the Bottom of the 
| Noſe. © The Noſtrils muſt not come farther out than the in- 


be on the perpendicular Line. The Mouth, when ſhut, is as 
1 following Device may aſſiſt Beginners in forming the 
Face according to its different Turnings. Have à Piece of 
ſmooth Wood turned in the Shape of an Egg. Draw a Line 
. lengthwiſe quite round it. Divide this Line into two equal 
Parts by another Line drawn directly acroſs it at Right An- 
- ples The Features drawn on theſe two Lines, by the above 
| Rules, will produce a fore - right Face. Turn the Oval a lit- 
; the from the left Hand to the right, and the Perpendicular 


2 will 
4 4 17, 1 
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The Proportion of the Figure is to be multiplied by De- 


only of a fore-right Face. For if it turns to either Side, 


ner Corner of the Eye. And the Middle of the Mouth muſt 


Ear will diſcover itſelf, while the Right is entirely concealed 
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. Of Drawing, Painting, Ge. 6 


will cepreſent a Bow, upon which the Features are to be drawn. 
But you are always to obſerve how the Noſe projects heyond* - 
the Round of the Oval. The Caſe is the ſame if 185 tag the, PT”. 
| EN. 
| 8 


Oval from the Right to the Left, If you incline the Ovaſdown=® 
wards, and to the Right, the Chin will then be tüße in, 
the Top of the Head will be brought forward, and the ff, 


and ſo on the contrary.. But in drawing a Side Face a p Sl 
endicular Line is to be drawn from the Top of the For: 
ead, by the inner End of the Eyebrow, along the Middle ß 
the Noſtril, down to the Chin; and the Round of the For: 
head and the Reſt of the Noſe are to project beyond the. _ l 
Line, | £ EE, IEP c 
If the Face be fat, the Cheeks will ſwell; if lean, they |, 
will fall in, and the Jaw-Bones will ſtick out: If neither to 
fat nor lean, it will be nearly round. Touch the Features 
lightly, where the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and Chin ſhould 
fland; then begin to draw them more exactly, and proceed *. + M 
till you have finithed the Face. Then draw the Hair, Beard 
and Shadows, And remember always that projecting Parts 1 
receive the Light, and thoſe that are depreſſed, the Shade. 
Conſider all thoſe nice Touches which give Life and. diſcover ._ 
the Diſpoſition of the Mind. The Mouth extended and i e i 
c. 
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Corners a little turned up ſhew a ſmiling Countenance, 
Be careful not to make the Shadows too dark where they 
ſhould be light, becauſe that cannot be mended; and abs... E 
them more faint and light in a fair, than a ſwarthy (om % 
* | VVV 
Of the Human Body, its Meaſures, and Proportion. 
The  Moderns commonly divide their Figure into ten 
Faces. From the Crown'of the Head to the Forehead is the 
third Part of the Face. The Face begins at the loweſt Hairs _ 
upon the Forehead, and ends at the Bottom of the Chin 
The Face is divided into three proportioned Parts. The 
firſt contains the Forehead ; the ſecond the Noſe; and the 
third the Mouth and Chin, From the Chin to the Pit be- 
tween the Collar-Bones are two Lengths of a Noſe. Fron ü 
that Pit to the Bottom of the Breaſt is one Face. Thence - +» 
to the Navel one Face. From the Navel to the Genitals ons © 
face. Thence to the upper Part of the Knee two Faces, . 
The Knee contains Half a Face. From the lower Part of 
the Knee to the Ancle two Faces. From the Ancle to the 
Sole of the Foot Halt a Face. i 
When the Arms and Fingers are ſtretched out at Length, ' 
a Man is as broad as he is long, From one Side of the Breaſt "'} 
to the other makes two Fares, The Bone from the Shoulder 
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The Sole of the Foot is the ſixth Part of the Figure. 


O Drawing, Painting, Ci. 


4 % 


oſe. Prom the Inſide of the Arm be 


* 90 bag in placing the 4 Furt upright, and in the Action of the W Cor 
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Of Drawing, Painting, Sc. 


The Head expreſſes all the Paſſions; more peculiarly, 959, 
mility, by hanging down; Arrogance, by its Elevation; Lan- 


guiſhment, by a Side-Inclination z and Obſtinacy, by being 

ſtiffly fixed between the Shoulders, Yet, though the Paſſions 

of the Soul are moſt . viſible in the Face; they often require 

the Aſſiſtance of other Parts. The Actions of the Hands parti- 

cularly are almoſt infinite, and create numberleſs Expreſſions. . 
| | Of Drapery. X 1 


In clothing your Figures, thete three Points are to be ob- 
ſerved; the Order of the Folds or Plaits; the different Quality 


of the Stuffs ; and the Variety of their Colours. The Folds 


ſhould be.ſo managed, as to diſtinguiſh what it is they cover, A 


whether it be an Arm, Leg, &c. They ſhould be large, and 
a Contraſt ſhou'd be obſerved between them ; otherwiſe they. 


break and diride the Sight too much, and the Drapery will ? 
be too ſtiff. The Quality of the Stuffs ſhould. next be con- 


ſidered 3 ſome Folds being abrupt and harſh, while others 
flow more ſoft and eaſy. Again the Surface of fome have a 
Luſtre, while others are flat and dead: Some are fine and 


tranſparent, while others are firm and ſolid. Some are not 6 
equally agreeable with Reſpect to each other; and ſome are 


never to be placed near certain others. 
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Truth, and in juſt Proportion; not one Arm or Leg bigger or We | 


—— 


> Of Drawing, Painting, Ee. 


e pery muſt not ſtick too cloſe, but ſeem to flow 
. and — the Parts; yet ſo that the Figure may 
8 eaſy and have a free Motion. Therefore the Nadities 9 of 
EY fe mould always be 'deſiy ned. ' before you' draw the 
- Draw-the Outlines of he Garment lightly ; then 
the great Folds z/ ſtroking theſe into leſſer, and taking Fi 6 
nat they do not croſs ohe another. But Folds, in general, 
* T . be large, and at few as poſſible. They uſt, however, 
RSS be greater or leis. according ' to 'the Quantity and Quality of 
mme Stuffs ſuppoſed to be worn. They muſt ſuit, and bend 
* 8 with the: Body; and the cl6er the Garment fit its, the narrower 
NM and ar Fon the Folds. os tha ga 2 
— The Quoalit the Perſon d alſo by ov e The 
+ Job Drap eee Magiſtrates muſt ho. large, fig s King 
und ſhort; of Ladles an Ius hs 


* W "C| 
„ N coarſe 
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ſoft, and alfy © All'FoHMs'confiſt of tied Sheds &s no more, 
© which you may turn wih, che Garment" at Plegforg, addon. 
og the inner Side more deeply.” The Shades in Si/ks and 


iind Linen are very 'thick and ſmall.” Let the "looſe Abpare 
all Ay one Way; and draw that Part 'of the Garment which 
. adheres cloſeſt ito the Body, before the looſer Part” that flieg 
off f lef-you' miſtake the Poſition of your 7 ure. 
NMeich Ornsments miſt never by applied to'An ets or hes. 
' venly Figures! The Org e 'th bei Drapery to 
- her; 1 the Boldnefs And Nobſe neſs e. Fold. 
JE: n are only proper to Fi zures in great | n or in 
the Wind. But when ina calm Place, and free from vio'ent 
Action, the Draperi ries moüld be large and flowing; that by 
their Contraſt and the Fall of the Fold, 8 . may r 
, - with Gfare'and Dignity. -- 
iS * "7 Of-MIXED Ficuxzs. 
Beęin with the Lead or Coal at the oretiead of any Beaf, 
drawing downwarg the Noſe, n, upper and” nether 


Chap: Then viewing it, a bs m the Part where you 
firſt begun, and _ oe OF er the Head, Ears and Neck, till 
Jou N "given * the full Compaſs of the Butrack, Then 


4%. mark ont the Legs; touch tlie Breaſt with its 
ini the Tail, Paws, Tongue, Teeth, Beard, and the leveral 
Shadowy: taking Care to 'givp 2 a Sketch of the Country na- 
tural to the Beaſt. 
In Birds, begin alſo at the Head, contiau ing ben iz Line 
from under the Throat down to the 126 3. Then be in at 
the Pinion for the Wing, This being joined to the Back- 
Line, the Figure will, ſoon be finiſhed, The Eye, Legs 
E - and Tail we to be drawn laſt. The Feathers, beginning at 
te Head fery fmall, muſt” fall backwards one Way in five 
2B n &i encreain tin finiſhed, 


Eminency ;, 


Of Drawing, Painting, . Z 
In drawing Flowers, begin from the "Roſe- e Ws. 5 5 | 
Middle; which done draw Lines equaliy divided W NY 
the greateſt Compaſs or alen ot the. Flower..; The. 
be drawn either tully « Fay or in Bud; the Leabdes 4 . 
be rudely drawn; giving: them afterwards their rein — 0 
Jaggedneſs. 1 4 
Of. LAxpskirs, Bon binde Ko. Rs 
The Diſtances of each Part of your Piece are to be: 8. 
meaſured by the Eye. Imagine that the Piece you cop , 
divided into Squares. Imagine a perpendicular ad. 'H prot 1 * | 
zontal Line, croſſing each other in the Centre of the Picture. „ 
Suppoſe alſo two ſuch Lines croſſing your own Copy. Oblſeras N 
e in the Original what Parts of the Deſign thoſe Lines inter 
fand let them fall on the ſame Parts of the intended ,, 
, If you draw from Nature, take your Station on a _rifting a 
4 Ground, which commands a large Horizon. Mark your „ 
. blet into three Diviſions downwards, from Topygto Botta R 
d Divide, in your Mind, the Landſkip you are to take i » > 
1 three Diviſions alſo. Then turn your Face directly oppoſite 6 
h the Middle of the. Horizontal Line, keeping your a e 3 
[ and draw, what is directly before you, on the Middle Diy 80 * b: bg! 
E ot your Tablet, Then turn your Head, not your Bod to 
- WH the left Hand, and delineate what you view thefe,”jothir 
lt properly to what you have done before, Laſtly, do the ſaſhes 
8 by what is to be ſeen on your right Hand; laying ern 
every Thing With exact Diſtance and Proportion. Make tbe 
| 
y 
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neareſt Objects the higheſt, and thoſe, that are farther off to 
ſhoot away lower and lower, till they come almoſt level with 
the, Horizon ; leſſening. every Thing proportionably to it: 
Diſtance, and oolroving to make your Objects fainter, tze 
farther they are removed from the Eye. Make all your | 
Lights and. Shades fall one Way. Let every Thing have ite 
Cr proper Motion; as Trees ſhaken by the Wind; the ſmall 
u Boughs bending more, the large ones leſs; Water agitated, * 
daſhing againſt Ships, &c. or tumbling, from a Precipice _ $4 
Rocks or Stones, ſpirting up again into the Air, and fprink- © *# 
3. WH ling all round; Clouds now athering, now condenſed into 
Hail, Rain, &c. *Remembering that all W d- cauſed. by es 
4 the Wind, muſt be made the ſame Way. 3 2 
Let the Work imitate the Seaſon repreſented. A. Winters, 2% = 
Piece muſt have felling of Woods, Sliding, Fowling,. Hunting, 
&c. The Trees muſt be naked, or loaden. with. Snow, Hoare EY 
7 Froſt, . Icicles ;_the Earth bare; the Air heavy; the Water 1 4 
8 trozen, and the Ice paſſable, e. h er . FE | 
Every Site muſt-have its proper "Graces, as Farm-Houley: — 90 
Wind or Water-Mill, Woods, Flocks, - Herde, Füge 3 
_ Caſtieys i 7 22s Sc. 1 1 
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* 1 ro reams. 
ton bf: parchment, or vellum, 
J dosen, or 60 ſkins. 
N 9 8 8 ike joker of hides, 10 ſkins; -- 1 
* Ditio ot Gloves, 10 dozen pair. 
* A laſt of ides 20 dickers. 
"HH - 4 e of coals 461 buſhels. | 
oF . A hogthead of wine, 63 gallons, 
38-5, 5A D::to*6f beer, 54 gallons, | 
EY 1 A barrel of beer, 36 gallons, 3 
7 Ditto of ale, 32 gallons. ä 
5 5 1 A weigh of chez , 236 Ib. 
| uM Fr The great hun ndred is 112 b. 
Vu. Penes in a pound, 240. Far. 960. 
Pinthor) as meaſ. a gallon. 


of corn. 
a quarter. 


ST. „ aft: * corn. or rape ce, 10. ö 
Fi” 0 arters,. or 80 bu els, 
WEIL 5 go pots 
7 5 oe. nes, 
- 12 barrels, / wa 


Du 751 aK 1 4 a ma cwt. 
1 unpo r 24 barrels, or 
5 838 KP of *wool 4363 Ib. f 
Oe Edgliſh is 45 inches. 
An ell Flemiſh is 27 inches. 25 
&:ton of wine is 252 ga ns; 
oil of Greenland, ditto. . 
A tun in weight is 20 cwt.. of 
. iron, &c. but in lead there is 
dut 19 cwt. and a half, led a? 
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55 Loous * — Things, or a. 5 
— 8 and l on ſeveral een by all 


4 


1 oz. avoirdupois, is equal to 437 


2151 


A tod of wool is af yo bens. 
A pack of ditto, pounds. : 
5 and a half Yard, a pole. 
40 Poles in length; a furlang, 
8 Furlongs in length, a mile. 
1760 Yards; a mile. | 

144 Tquare inches, a foot, © 

9 ſquare ſeet, a yard. 5 70 
40 ſquare poles, a rood. 

4 ſquare roods, an,agre. . 

| 4840 ſquare yards an àcre. 
640 ſquare: acres a mile. 
1728 ſolid inches, afoot, 


17 ſolid feet, a yard, 


48 ſolid feet of timber, a ton. = 

231 ſolid inches, a wine gal- 
lon.” 

282 ditto, FEY or ale, ditto. 

1 Ib. avoirdupois, is equal to 7000 
grains troy. -- 


and a half grains troy. _ 

4 Ib. Avoirdupois, is equal to 5 lb. 
troy nearly. 

A firkin of butter, 56 lb. 

| A pipe or butt, 120 gallons. 

A quintal or kintal, a cwt. 

4 load of bricks Soo, and plain 


tiſes 1000. 
A ſtone of fiſh 8 lb. end of Wool 
T4 1b. 


The ſame fot horſertian's weight, 
hay, iron, ſhot, & . 

Ditto of glaſs 5 1b. and a feam of 
/. ditto 24 ſtone. 

A cade of red n 509; and 


8 fother, which is 2184 lb. 


Abele, 36 b. 
A double barrel, 60 lb. 
5 9 guts or apples, 3 buſhels. 
Dot aſhes or barilla, 200 lb. 
i, 31 gaions and a half. 
Cand es, 10 dozen 1b. 
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1 goods are meaſured. A firkin 
| 3 ” — 8 hin of ale, two making a F 1 N 
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By troy weight,” bread, corn, - eld, 
3 and , by; avoirdupois weight; every thing elſe. 
I mesſote, "0; Cale, coals, lead, ore, onftere. nufſels , and bs 


: of ſprats 290897; 2 


aifins, 1cwt, a } 
Spaniſh tobacco 4 ewt to . owt, 
Gunpowder, 1 ewt. _.. 
Soap. 250 || 3 
Herrings, 32 ena Hh 
Pigs, FLY qrs: 14 lb. to 2 ewt. 
ver, jewels, 'and - 7 


K 25 & 
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of ſoap; or equal to a 
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